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My  theme  is  not  the  fragment  of  world  history  of  which, 
by  the  inscrutable  will  of  Fate,  I  became  the  instrument. 
I  promise  neither  every  link  in  the  chain  of  events  nor  to 
probe  at  any  depth  into  the  procession  of  causes.  These 
pages  are  my  memoirs  ;  to  write  them  was  a  duty  to  history 
and  to  myself.  To  history,  for  I  know  things  which  no  one 
else  can  know  ;  to  myself,  for  I  am  being  bombarded  with 
charges  which  are  aimed  through  me  at  the  memory  of  the 
October  Revolution,  and,  still  worse,  at  its  living  idea  ; 
which,  therefore,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  my  utmost  to 
repel. 

The  October  Revolution  is  the  great  moment  in  the  life 
of  the  Hungarian  people  in  which  it  attained  conscious 
existence,  in  which  it  discovered  itself.  The  ideas  of  this 
Revolution  are  the  path  along  which  the  Hungarian  people 
can  discover  itself  again.  Between  the  people  and  its  path 
its  enemies,  who  are  also  mine,  have  thrown  up  barricades 
of  calumny.  I  shall  try  to  speak  to  the  Hungarian  people. 
I  want  to  lay  bare,  in  the  first  place  to  myself,  the  main¬ 
springs  of  my  actions.  I  feel  my  conscience  clear.  My  tone 
will  be  the  tone  of  confession,  and  the  reader  will  judge 
instinctively  whether  it  rings  true.  I  am  glad  to  believe 
that  if  only  a  hundred  of  those  to  whom  I  want  to  speak 
hear  my  voice,  my  voice,  supported  by  the  irresistible  voice 
of  facts,  will  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  calumny  and  the 
dense  growth  of  malevolent  invention  which  has  covered  it 
in  the  course  of  four  years.  I  believe  this  because  I  know 
that  the  hundred  who  hear  me  and  understand  will  not  keep 
silence.  Sooner  or  later  the  truth  will  spread  over  the 
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country,  the  truth  to  which  it  has  a  sacred  title,  and  which 
it  needs  as  it  needs  its  daily  bread. 

For  four  years  my  enemies  have  spoken  and  I  have  kept 
silence.  I  can  keep  silence  no  longer.  If  it  could  serve  the 
Hungarian  people  to  drive  me  out  as  a  scapegoat  into  the 
desert  of  calumny  and  proscription,  if  I  could  feel  that  on 
this  its  happiness  or  even  its  peace  of  mind  depended,  I 
should  accept  and  endure  this  fate.  But  I  know  that  if  the 
Hungarian  people  is  to  advance  and  prosper  it  cannot  bear 
another  grain  of  the  lies  which  have  already  been  imposed 
upon  it.  If  the  truth  concerning  the  cause  which  I  represent 
were  permanently  distorted  before  it,  it  would  suffer  from 
this  lie  spiritual  injury  which  might  be  its  destruction.  If 
ever  a  people  needed  truth,  this  people  does  ;  it  must  no 
longer  give  way  to  self-deception.  I  am  not  entirely  clear 
about  the  case  of  Görgey,  but  I  do  see  clearly  the  havoc  of 
the  spiritual  perplexity  and  the  irresolution  and  inactivity 
of  the  nation,  perhaps  just  at  the  critical  moment,  which 
arose  from  the  misrepresentation  from  right  and  left  alike 
of  the  deep  and  tragic  idea  of  its  first  great  revolution,  the 
idea  of  1848,  and  indeed  of  1849,  and  from  the  national 
indifference  to  the  gross  distortion  of  this  event,  the  greatest 
in  its  modern  history,  by  its  historians  and  teachers  and 
politicians.  It  is  bad  enough  that  the  tale  of  the  events  of 
1848  should  have  been  distorted  ;  there  are  some  of  us 
still  living  who  will  make  sure  that  the  tale  of  1918  shall 
not  be. 

I  am  writing  the  reminiscences  of  a  wounded  man,  a  man 
still  suffering  from  his  injuries  :  I  do  not  deny  it.  But  I  have 
wrestled  with  myself  to  attain  objectivity.  I  had  much 
to  forget  before  I  could  feel  myself  sufficiently  at  rest  in 
spirit  and  unbiassed  in  judgment  to  venture  to  begin.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  so  long  delayed  this  book. 
I  feel  that  there  is  still  too  much  bitterness  in  it.  But  had 
I  waited  longer  I  do  not  think  the  growing  stringency  of 
my  self-criticism  would  ever  have  been  able  entirely  to 
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outweigh  the  bitterness  which  I  still  feel  towards  certain 
persons  and  groups.  I  could  forget  their  sins  against  myself, 

I  can  never  forgive  the  evil  they  have  done  to  Hungary. 
My  own  nature  denies  me  any  substantially  greater  ob¬ 
jectivity  than  I  can  now  preserve.  My  cause  forbids  me  to 
be  more  forbearing  than  I  have  been  in  this  book.  I  have 
sharpened  my  pen  against  no  one  from  rancour. 

I  must  travel  far  in  my  tale.  I  must  tell  what  I  know  of 
my  forefathers,  must  tell  of  my  childhood,  and  try  to  depict 
the  environment  in  which  I  grew  up  :  the  Magyar  aris¬ 
tocracy.  I  have  sundered  many  of  the  threads  which  bound 
me  to  it  ;  all  of  them  I  could  not.  The  book  of  the  Magyar 
aristocracy  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  my  feeble  pen  does 
not  aim  at  filling  the  place  of  the  great  writer  who  will  some 
day  write  it.  I  am  only  concerned  that  the  reader  should 
know  whence  I  came.  Metaphorically  speaking,  I  drank  in 
the  spirit  of  1848  with  my  mother’s  milk.  I  come  from  a 
rebel  family,  and  the  great  shadows  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  waved  about  my  childhood.  With  these  memories, 
with  my  temperament  and  my  personal  experiences  and  the 
course  of  political  events,  I  think  even  my  untrained  pen 
will  convince  the  reader  how  little  of  chance  there  was  in 
my  development  into  a  revolutionary.  c 

I  also  touch  on  things  which  are  more  or  less  of  common 
knowledge  in  Hungary  ;  I  have  devoted  a  whole  chapter 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  relationship  between  the  political 
ideas  represented  by  1848  and  1867.  This  section  is  in¬ 
tended  mainly  for  the  foreign  reader,  who  would  hardly 
understand  the  rest  without  it.  There  will,  however,  be 
moments  of  which  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  events 
will  search  in  vain  in  this  book  for  a  description  or  even  a 
mention.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  book  has  taken  shape.  My  exile  has  been  an  Odyssey. 
My  books,  my  records,  my  papers  remained  in  Hungary  and 
have  only  been  brought  to  me  amid  difficulties,  incom¬ 
pletely,  and  not  all  at  the  same  time.  Those  who  brought 
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them  to  me  from  Hungary,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  I  cannot 
even  publicly  thank,  for  I  must  not  expose  them  to  dangers 
out  of  which  they  have  once  fortunately  made  good  their 
escape.  I  began  to  write  my  book  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
I  hoped  to  complete  it  in  Italy.  When  I  had  completed 
the  collection  of  data  I  was  expelled  from  the  country.  Much 
material  was  lost  in  consequence.  When  I  took  up  the 
threads  of  the  work  again  at  Spalato,  I  was  cut  off  from  the 
most  valuable  of  my  sources  and  from  almost  all  printed 
material,  and  had  to  rely  upon  my  memory.  I  had,  however, 
for  nearly  every  chapter  my  wife’s  diaries  to  rely  on,  and 
also,  for  a  later  volume  of  these  memoirs,  the  minutes  of  the 
sittings  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  October  Revolution.  My  wife’s 
diaries  follow  events  from  the  end  of  1914  to  the  present 
day,  and  paint  them  almost  always  with  the  freshness  of 
the  immediate  impression.  The  record  of  such  occasions 
as  audiences  with  King  Charles  I  usually  dictated  to  her 
myself  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to.  Unfortunately  none  of 
my  series  of  letters  to  my  wife,  which  were  rich  in  data, 
remains  complete  ;  and  my  collection  of  newspaper  cuttings, 
carefully  superintended  since  the  beginning  of  my  political 
career,  is  missing.  None  the  less,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
produce  written  evidence  to  bear  out  most  of  the  statements 
made  in  this  book. 

To  work  up  the  mass  of  material,  and  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  arising  from  my  distance  from  the  theatre  of 
events,  I  needed  helpers.  We  began  the  work  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  collaboration  with  Adélé  Spady.  At  Florence, 
Alexander  F azekas  helped  me  with  the  reading  and  arranging 
of  the  material.  At  Spalato,  where  the  whole  tale  first  took 
definite  shape,  Henry  Simonyi  lent  me  a  hand.  I  gave  its 
final  shape  to  my  book  at  Ragusa,  with  the  collaboration  of 
Ernest  Lorsy.  I  thank  here  all  four  for  the  self-sacrificing 
labour  with  which  they  served  a  cause  which  they  too  regard 
as  a  good  one. 

I  owe  warm  thanks  to  another  man,  without  whom  my 
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memoirs  would  never  have  seen  the  light.  In  the  long 
periods  of  persecution,  in  moods  of  depression  and  dis¬ 
couragement  which  robbed  me  almost  entirely  of  the  elas- 
ticity  necessary  if  I  was  to  lift  myself  above  the  events  to 
be  described,  it  was  Oscar  Jaszi  who  reawakened  in  me  the 
courage  and  the  desire  for  work.  Now  when  I  am  sending 
these  memoirs  into  the  world,  I  cannot  but  think  of  his  good 
friendship  and  sympathy,  from  which  this  book  too  received 
so  much  benefit. 

At  this  moment  I  am  thinking  above  all  of  the  workers  of 
Hungary,  for  what  I  have  written  I  have  written  for  them. 
As  I  have  already  said,  if  these  lines  reach  to-morrow  no 
more  than  a  hundred  people,  it  is  enough.  From  out  of  the 
many  dark  pages  which  I  have  had  to  write,  I  firmly  believe 
that  some  light  will  come  to  pierce  the  mists  of  prejudice  in 
which  so  many  spirits  at  home  are  enveloped.  I  think  it 
will  be  realized  what  it  means  when  I  claim  innocence  of  the 
charge  made  against  me,  but  make  other  charges  against 
myself  !  I  was  falsely  charged  with  betraying  the  country, 
in  my  friendship  with  the  Entente,  at  a  time  when  my 
fellow-countrymen  were  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  arch-enemies  of  the  Entente.  I  was  not  charged  with 
what  I  now  blame  myself  for,  namely  with  failing  to  remain 
in  France  in  September,  1914,  to  take  up  there  the  battle 
for  the  independence  of  my  country.  I  was  falsely  charged 
with  undermining  the  front  with  my  pacifist  ideas  after  my 
return  home  ;  I  was  not  charged  with  what  I  now  blame 
myself  for,  namely  with  voluntarily  entering  the  army 
though  a  pacifist.  I  was  falsely  charged  with  preparing  a 
revolution  which  sent  sky-high  the  foundations  of  the  old 
order  ;  I  was  not  charged  with  what  I  now  blame  myself 
for  ;  heart  and  brain  alike  told  me  that  the  world  of  rank 
and  wealth  in  which  I  was  living  was  not  my  world,  and  I 
should  have  acted  accordingly  and  have  renounced,  at  latest 
in  the  summer  of  1917,  all  the  privileges  which  I  owed  to 
my  birth.  I  had  put  my  conscience  to  sleep ;  without 
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thinking  it  out  I  imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  fight  for 
principles  without  adjusting  one’s  whole  life  to  them.  Now 
I  know  that  that  is  impossible. 

I  have  renounced  my  class,  and,  after  ripe  experience  and 
heart-searching,  I  have  chosen  a  new  community,  community 
with  the  workers  of  Hungary.  With  them  I  feel  myself 
indissolubly  bound ;  with  them  I  should  be  glad  once  more 
to  help  to  bring  together  the  material  for  building  a  new 
world.  Through  the  events  of  a  past  filled  with  struggle, 
my  book  looks  towards  this  confidently  expected  future  of 
a  happy  community.  Despite  everything  which  exists  now  ; 
nay,  all  the  more  for  it  ! 

Michael  Károlyi. 

Ragusa, 

September  1.  1922. 
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BEFORE  THE  BATTLE 

The  first  coroneted  visiting-card  which  my  family  contrived 
to  leave  on  History  bears  in  a  corner  the  tragic  words  ‘  Peace 
of  Szatmár,  1711  This  was  the  peace  treaty  under  which 
the  Hungarian  nation,  after  a  long  and  glorious  resistance, 
surrendered  to  the  House  of  Habsburg.  Peace  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  capitulation  of  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  successful  of  the  generals  who  fought  in  that  war  for 
freedom.  For  this  he  received  from  the  Emperor  the  title  of 
Count  and  a  generous  share  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  the 
leader  of  the  insurrection,  Francis  Rákóczi  II.  This  general 
was  my  ancestor,  Alexander  Károlyi.  I  often  think  of  him. 

So  my  ancestor,  the  rebel,  the  Kurucz*,  the  Prince’s 
general,  laid  down  his  arms,  which  until  then  he  had  often 
borne  with  distinction  and  always  with  honour.  He  laid 
them  down,  became  the  Emperor’s  man,  and  took  his  wages. 
And  while  his  family  flourished,  Prince  Francis  Rákóczi  II 
lived  in  exile.  When  Rákóczi  died  there  were  none  but  a 
handful  of  émigrés  to  stand  by  his  deathbed,  this  deathbed  of 
a  brave,  excellent,  and  devoted  man.  The  Hungarian  people 
did  not  know  that  he  was  dead,  and  at  a  later  date  did  not 
know  who  lay,  for  its  sake,  in  the  Church  of  Rodosto.  I  often 
think  of  these  things  too. 

*  ‘  Crusader  The  word  was  applied  in  the  special  sense  of  1  insurgent  ’ 
to  the  peasants  who  rebelled  in  1514  under  Dosza,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  followers  of  Count  Tököly  and  Francis  Rákóczi  II  in  their 
resistance  to  the  Habsburgs.  [Trans.] 
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2  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE 

I  wish  I  could  recall  the  moment  when  I  first  realized  that 
I  could  not  live  and  never  could  have  lived  the  life  of  my 
ancestor,  Alexander  Károlyi.  I  must  have  been  a  boy  of 
twelve  or  at  most  thirteen  years  of  age  when  I  found  in  some 
book,  very  likely  in  the  library  at  Fóth,  a  document  from 
which  I  learned  that  the  Hungarian  people  feel  the  capitula¬ 
tion  on  the  plain  of  Nagymajtény  as  a  disgrace  and  regard 
Alexander  Károlyi  as  a  traitor.  At  first  I  could  not  and 
would  not  believe  what  I  read.  I  pounced  eagerly  upon  the 
arguments  which  helped  to  throw  doubt  on  the  truth  of  this 
frightful  statement.  Later  on,  I  even  promoted  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  works  aiming  at  its  refutation,  so  deeply  injurious  was 
it  to  my  vanity,  and  later  to  my  pride.  But  these  works 
failed  to  convince  me,  and  I  fear  that  most  of  their  readers 
were  equally  unconvinced.  It  is  true  that  Rákóczi’s  cause 
was  lost ;  the  nation,  left  in  the  lurch  by  Louis  XIV,  had 
perhaps  no  other  choice  but  to  throw  itself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  House  of  Habsburg.  But  the  fact  remained  that 
nothing  should  have  induced  the  man  who  realized  the  tragic 
situation  and  forced  his  country  to  bow  to  it,  to  accept  a 
reward  for  doing  so.  True,  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  absolutism  was  in  its  prime,  and  the 
Bayards  were  dead.  But  it  hurt  me  that  my  ancestor,  the 
great  statesman,  was  unprepared  to  be  a  knight  without  fear 
and  without  reproach.  I  could  not  hide  this  feeling.  In  one 
of  the  very  earliest  of  my  public  speeches  I  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  the  Peace  of  Szatmár  was  no  honour  and  that  the 
fief  which  came  in  consequence  of  it  should  have  been 
refused.  My  family  understood  the  implication,  and  I 
experienced  the  first  violent  attacks  from  some  of  my 
relations. 

All  this  lies  to-day  far  behind  me.  I  have  made  a  clean 
sweep.  My  share  of  the  estate,  which  I  would  rather  I  had 
never  accepted,  I  have  returned  to  those  to  whom  it  belongs, 
the  Hungarian  people  ;  and  I  have  gone  the  way  which  I 
should  have  gone  in  my  ancestor’s  position,  the  way  into 
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exile.  I  should  have  been  willing  to  change  places  with  the 
least  of  Rákóczi’s  companions,  but  not  with  the  astute  and 
brilliant  man  who  paid  with  his  honour  for  the  rank  and 
wealth  which  I  was  to  enjoy  until  my  forty-third  year. 

My  memories  of  childhood  are  peopled  with  persons  who 
had  themselves  fought  and  suffered  in  the  Revolution  of 
1848-9.  My  paternal  grandfather,  Count  George  Károlyi,  and 
his  brothers  were  among  the  few  Magnates  who  stood  whole¬ 
heartedly  on  the  side  of  the  Hungarian  nation  in  1848. 
Stephen  Károlyi,  George’s  eldest  brother,  raised  at  his  own 
cost  the  Károlyi  regiment  of  hussars,  in  which  his  sons, 
Alexander  and  Edward,  served.  Edward  Károlyi  was  my 
maternal  grandfather.  My  father’s  brothers  left  the  country, 
and  in  1866  joined  the  Klapka  Legion.  I  was  born  in  1875, 
and  knew  well  my  paternal  grandmother,  Countess  George 
Károlyi,  née  Countess  Caroline  Zichy,  who  lived  in  exile  until 
1882  and  died  in  1903.  This  lady  hated  the  Habsburgs  with 
all  the  force  of  her  strong  character.  She  both  hated  and 
despised  Francis  Joseph.  Caroline  Zichy  and  her  sister, 
Antonia,  were  famous  beauties  in  their  young  days.  Antonia, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Count  Louis  Batthyány,  was  the 
colder  of  the  two  and  the  more  classical  in  type,  my  grand¬ 
mother  the  more  sprightly  and  capricious.  I  remember  my 
grandmother  still,  wáth  her  slight,  rather  thin  figure  and  dark 
complexion.  She  had  most  expressive  eyes  despite  her  short¬ 
sightedness.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.  She  wore  bandeaux  a  la  Winterhalter,  and  was 
rather  like  the  Empress  Eugénie.  She  had  lived  long  in 
Paris,  and  up  to  the  last  there  was  something  Parisian  in  her 
appearance.  When  we  asked  her  to,  she  would  play  us  little 
early  Victorian  melodies  on  the  piano.  This  was  as  much  as 
she  could  do,  although  when  she  was  a  girl  in  Paris  she  had 
studied  under  Chopin.  When  she  looked  through  her  lorg¬ 
nette  there  was  something  piercing  in  her  glance.  She  had  a 
habit  of  always  starting  conversation  with  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  subject  that  she  had  on  her  mind.  And  she  did  not 
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mince  her  words.  She  called  her  own  family,  the  Zichys,  ‘  the 
Russian  guides  ’  because,  with  other  Hungarian  Magnate 
families,  they  had  appealed  for  the  help  of  Czar  Nicholas  I 
against  the  Revolution  in  1849,  and  had  actually  introduced 
Prince  Paskevitch’s  troops  into  the  country  through  the 
Carpathian  passes.  She  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the 
political  activities  of  her  sons,  Stephen  and  Tibor.  I  myself 
have  often  heard  her  say  to  them  :  “  Go  to  your  Emperor  !  ” 
We  all  knew  that  her  favourite  son  was  Gabriel  Károlyi,  who 
had  contracted  a  mesalliance  in  Paris,  and  had  been  dis¬ 
inherited  for  it  by  his  father  ;  his  brothers  also  had  not 
treated  him  altogether  well,  and  he  was  at  odds  with  the  whole 
family.  But  Gabriel  Károlyi  was  a  Deputy  of  the  Party  of 
Independence,  and  of  the  extreme  Left  at  that.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  freethought  of  my  grandmother  had  been  sharpened 
in  him  into  a  biting  sarcasm  which  spared  neither  religion 
nor  tradition  nor  authority. 

My  grandmother  treated  her  grown-up  sons  like  school¬ 
boys.  How  she  could  scold  my  uncle  Stephen  for  keeping 
his  hat  on  if  a  window  was  open  !  He  had  to,  even  in 
summer,  because  he  was  bald  and  afraid  of  draughts.  How 
she  scolded  us  if  she  smelt  tobacco  smoke  in  the  room  !  We 
always  puffed  the  smoke  up  the  chimney,  for  there  must  be 
no  smoking  in  Grandma  Caroline’s  house.  Another  thing 
besides  smoking  was  strictly  forbidden  in  Sasvár  Castle  : 
uniform.  When  her  grandchildren  were  one  after  the  other 
putting  in  their  year  of  volunteer  service,  they  had  to  dress 
in  mufti  if  they  wanted  to  visit  her.  The  Emperor’s  coat 
was  banned  from  her  drawing-room.  So  far  as  I  know,  only 
one  of  her  grandchildren  ever  transgressed  this  ordinance,  and 
he  only  once.  Holiday-makers  had  free  access  to  Sasvár  Park, 
which  she  had  laid  out  in  the  formal  style  of  her  young  days. 
There  was  only  one  exception — Ladislaus  Almásy,  who  in  her 
eyes  was  the  embodiment  of  her  idea  of  a  ‘  Tisza  hussar’. 

This  lady  bore  in  her  heart  a  deep  wound,  which  main¬ 
tained  her  hatred  of  the  Emperor  throughout  her  life  :  her 
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sorrow  for  Count  Louis  Batthyány,  her  brother-in-law,  the 
first  revolutionary  Premier,  whom  the  Emperor  had  had 
executed.  It  is  said  that  my  grandmother  had  been  in  love 
with  this  handsome  lady-killer.  In  any  case  her  hatred  of 
his  murderer  was  tinged  with  hot  passion.  She  called 
Batthyány’s  execution  a  murder  and  Francis  Joseph  the 
hangman.  It  may  be  that  she  had  picked  up  the  expression 
in  Lombardy,  where  the  people,  less  forgetful  than  among 
us,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  still  called 
the  man  a  ‘  crowned  hangman  ’  who — was  one. 

Louis  Batthyány  was  frequently  spoken  of  in  my  family. 
As  is  well  known,  he  was  arrested  in  1849  in  a  room  in  my 
Budapest  house  in  Egyetem  (University)  Street.  I  often  heard 
of  the  vile  trick  played  on  him  when  he  travelled  to  Innsbruck 
to  smooth  over  the  final  breach  between  the  dynasty  and  the 
nation  ;  and  the  Court,  contrary  to  its  solemn  promise,  sent 
Jellachich  against  him.  Louis  Batthyány  encountered  at 
Innsbruck  the  same  Habsburg  duplicity  and  spinelessness 
of  which  I,  in  just  such  another  fateful  hour,  was  to  make 
the  acquaintance  at  Gödöllő*  and  Vienna. 

Louis  Batthyány,  although  he  had  reason  enough  to 
mistrust  the  Vienna  camarilla,  virtually  put  his  head  into  the 
noose.  He  did  not  flee  from  danger  when  the  Imperial  troops 
approached,  but  remained  in  Pest,  and  did  not  even  remove 
his  long  black  beard.  He  was  conscious  of  innocence,  and 
believed  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  even  from  the  Habsburg 
soldiery.  Everyone  knows  how  greatly  he  was  mistaken. 

Only  a  few,  however,  know  of  the  following  incident, 
which  throws  a  bright  light  on  Batthyány’s  character,  and  on 
public  feeling  in  those  days.  The  Emperor’s  men  brought 
their  prisoners  into  Trans-Danubia,  for  Honvéd  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  approaching  Buda  by  forced  marches.  A  small 
military  escort  was  conveying  Counts  Louis  Batthyány, 
Ladislaus  Zelenski,  and  Stephen  Károlyi  (the  elder)  through 
the  district  of  Szabadbatthyán,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 

*  The  royal  palace  near  Budapest.  [Trans.] 
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only  a  few  months  previously  been  the  serfs  of  Count  Louis 
Batthyány.  The  peasants  wanted  to  free  the  three  prisoners. 
At  this  the  officer  in  command  of  the  escort  called  upon  the 
three  Counts  to  speak  to  the  excited  crowd  and  dissuade  them 
from  their  purpose  ;  otherwise,  he  said,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  have  all  three  of  them  shot  at  once.  The  three  Counts  asked 
the  officer  to  let  them  talk  together  for  a  moment.  Károlyi 
and  Zelenski  were  of  opinion  that  the  officer,  who  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  overwhelming  force,  would  certainly  not  dare 
to  make  good  his  threat.  Batthyány,  however,  who  was  on 
his  own  land  and  had  authority  with  his  companions,  said : 

“  No.  These  are  my  serfs.  The  responsibility  would  be 
mine,  and  I  will  not  take  it.  And,  above  all,  I  am  innocent.” 

Then  he  spoke  to  his  people  and  calmed  them  ;  and  the 
soldiers  proceeded  unmolested  with  their  prisoners.  Of  the 
three  aristocrats  who  weighed  up  their  chances  with  the 
White  Terror  of  1849  in  Szabadbatthyán,  only  one  suffered 
death — that  one  was  Batthyány,  who  had  trusted  to  the 
sense  of  justice  of  terrorists. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  Stephen  Károlyi  had 
also  been  executed,  on  account  of  his  action  in  raising  the 
Károlyi  regiment ;  but  he  escaped  with  a  lengthy  term  of 
imprisonment  at  Olmiitz  and  Kufstein.  I  have  seen  in  the 
house  of  Count  Elemér  Batthyány  the  dagger  with  which 
Louis  Batthyány  gave  himself  a  deep  wound  in  the  neck,  so 
that  it  should  be  impossible  to  hang  him  and  he  could  only 
be  shot,  and  a  replica  of  this  weapon  was  almost  daily  before 
my  eyes  on  the  writing-desk  of  my  uncle  and  tutor,  Count 
Alexander  Károlyi.  This  dagger  was  smuggled  into  Count 
Louis  Batthyány’s  cell  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  by  Alexander 
Károlyi’s  tutor,  a  French  abbé.  In  Gabriel  Károlyi’s  memoirs 
the  name  of  this  abbé.  is  given  as  Bourges  ;  Gabriel  Eble,  the 
historian  of  the  Károlyi  family,  gives  it  as  Plante  ;  but  I 
heard  a  hundred  times  from  my  uncle  Alexander  that  the 
abbé  was  named  Pire  Elegnac.  It  was  a  very  sharp  paper- 
knife,  and  the  handle  had  a  quaint  design  of  Adam  and  Eve 
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with  the  serpent ;  at  one  end  there  was  engraved  the 
significant  motto  of  Young  Italy :  Ora  e  sempre  (‘  Now  and 
always  ’). 

While  Batthyány  was  still  awaiting  his  fate  at  Olmütz, 
Francis  Deák  begged  the  family  to  allow  him  to  undertake 
Batthyány’s  defence  before  the  court-martial.  Deák  had 
been  Minister  of  Justice  in  Batthyány’s  Cabinet,  was  his 
personal  friend,  and  shared  his  moderate  views.  After  his 
visit,  by  order  of  the  National  Assembly,  with  Archbishop 
Lonovics  to  Windischgratz  (to  be  met  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief’s  reply,  “  I  do  not  bargain  with  rebels  !  ”),  Deák  did 
not  follow  the  Revolutionary  Parliament  to  Debreczin,  but 
withdrew  to  his  estate  in  Zala  county.  The  Olmütz  court- 
martial  allowed  Batthyány  no  advocate.  This  is  stated  by 
Michael  Horváth,  subsequently  the  tutor  of  the  children  of 
Countess  Batthyány  and  Countess  George  Károlyi,  in  his 
History  of  the  Hungarian  Fight  for  Freedom  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  555  ; 
Geneva  edition).  What,  however,  he  does  not  state  is  that 
the  family  afterwards  approached  Deák  with  the  request  that, 
in  view  of  his  legal  and  historical  knowledge,  he  would  draw 
up  a  defence  for  Batthyány,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
papers,  law  books,  and  all  other  material.  But  Deák  found 
the  request  of  the  Batthyány  family  inopportune.  He  replied 
evasively,  and  finally  refused.  Whenever  in  later  years  my 
grandmother  Caroline  heard  the  ‘  Wise  man  of  the  nation  ’ 
spoken  of,  her  face,  still  beautiful  even  in  old  age,  was 
twisted  into  a  bitter  smile.  With  a  little  less  wisdom,  she 
seemed  to  think,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  hasten  to 
the  help  of  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  his  mortal  danger. 

Perhaps  there  was  really  no  possibility  of  saving  Batthyány. 
There  was  a  tale — I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  old  Görgey — 
that  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  the  mother  of  the  young 
Emperor  and  the  most  powerful  personage  of  those  blood¬ 
stained  days,  hated  Batthyány  and  sought  his  destruction 
because  he  had  refused  her  love.  If  that  was  so,  even  the 
eloquence  of  a  Deák  (which  would  have  lost  much  of  its  force 
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in  German)  would  have  been  wasted  on  a  man  already  lost. 
In  that  case  Batthyány  had  to  die. 

Is  it  true  that  my  grandmother  Caroline  launched  that 
famous  curse  against  the  Habsburgs  over  Louis  Batthyány’s 
coffin  ?  I  do  not  know.  There  is  also  a  tale  of  another  curse, 
which  General  Damjanich’s  widow  breathed  against  Vienna, 
when  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  at  Arad  by  her 
husband’s  corpse.  Has  one  of  the  maledictions  had  effect  ? 
And  which  of  the  two  ?  Or  which  of  the  many  ?  After  the 
strokes  of  fate  which  visited  the  Habsburgs,  after  the  day  of 
Mayerling,  after  the  murder  of  Elizabeth,  I  saw  my  grand¬ 
mother  ;  she  was  silent  and  unmoved. 

Much,  very  much,  she  might  have  told  us.  We  often  asked 
her  to  write  her  memoirs,  but  she  always  refused,  saying  that 
she  could  not  write  the  truth  and  would  not  lie.  There  were 
years,  it  is  said,  when  she  was  the  soul  of  the  émigrés.  In  any 
case  she  had  a  hand  in  most  of  their  efforts.  The  fine 
optimism  of  the  first  years  of  exile  lived  in  her  to  the  last. 
My  grandfather,  George  Károlyi,  had  known  Kufstein  and 
many  another  Habsburg  dungeon.  But  in  the  end  he  came 
home  and  made  his  peace  with  the  Emperor.  My  grandmother 
did  not  leave  Pest  until  the  imperial  commandant  of  the 
city  (Susan  was  this  gallant  gentleman’s  name)  threatened 
her  with  a  flogging  if  she  did  not  give  up  her  agitation.  It 
was  no  empty  threat ;  Haynau  had  had  Madame  Charles 
Maderspach  publicly  beaten  with  rods.  The  Austrian 
soldiery  did  not,  however,  demonstrate  their  conception  of 
chivalry  on  my  grandmother.  She  did  not  suffer  the 
bastinado,  although  the  brothers  Tharaud,  whose  taste  for 
the  sensational  outruns  their  judgment  of  the  demonstrable, 
assert  this  in  their  book,  Quand  Israel  est  Roi.  My  grand¬ 
mother  Caroline  fled  before  the  blow  fell,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  exile  at  Vicenza  in  Northern  Italy.  She 
had  an  extremely  high  opinion  of  Kossuth.  Of  the  leaders  of 
the  émigrés,  perhaps  Klapka  was  the  most  intimate  with  her. 

The  autumn  of  1860  was  a  time  of  preparation  for  a  fresh 
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Austro-Italian  war  and  also  for  a  general  Hungarian  rising. 
My  father,  Count  Julius  Károlyi,  undertook  to  convey  to  the 
Central  Revolutionary  Committee  the  sum  of  100,000  francs 
from  the  credit  opened  by  Cavour  in  favour  of  the  National 
Directory.  The  bulk  of  the  money  he  took  in  gold— 100,000 
francs,  weighing  thirty-three  kilograms — and  he  gave  Pulszky 
a  receipt  for  a  ‘  hundred  thousand  cigars  ’.  On  the  way  he 
changed  the  money,  and  travelling  by  a  very  circuitous  route 
he  arrived  at  the  frontier  station  of  Oderberg,  in  Silesia.  But 
the  Austrian  Government  had  its  spies  everywhere,  and  my 
father  was  betrayed.  At  Oderberg  he  was  arrested.  He  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  ask  permission  to  have  lunch  before 
being  interrogated.  He  took  his  place  at  a  table  at  which 
several  other  persons  had  already  sat  down,  and  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  unobserved  he  turned  to  his  neighbour  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  and  begged  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
money  he  had  with  him.  His  neighbour  did  so  in  silence. 
At  the  investigation  which  followed  the  frontier  police 
naturally  found  nothing,  and  my  father  was  allowed  to 
continue  his  journey.  His  unknown  rescuer  was  the  Viennese 
banker,  Baron  Nathaniel  Rothschild.  My  father  soon 
received  the  money  back,  and  was  able  to  get  it  to  its 
destination. 

When  the  news  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at 
Sadowa  reached  my  maternal  grandfather,  Count  Edward 
Károlyi,  he  returned  thanks  by  having  a  mass  said  in  the 
church  at  Radvány.  He  remained  to  the  last  the  same  rebel 
who  had  taken  part  so  bravely  in  the  final  attack  on  the 
Buda  fortress  in  May,  1849.  The  cellars  of  his  castle  were 
then,  in  1866,  full  of  weapons  intended  for  distribution  to  the 
insurgents  of  that  year.  * 

The  daughter  of  this  Edward  Károlyi  was  my  mother, 

Georgina  Károlyi.  I  was  three  years  old  when  she  died  ;  it 

was  onlv  later  that  I  was  able  to  realize  what  I  had  lost  in  her. 
*/ 

She  died  of  consumption.  According  to  the  descriptions  of 

*  The  Klapka  legion,  which  Bismarck  had  subsidized.  [Trans.] 
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all  who  knew  her,  Georgina  Károlyi  was  a  notable  person¬ 
ality.  My  uncle,  Alexander  Károlyi,  used  to  say  that 
she  was  a  remarkable  woman.  She,  too,  had  learned 
hatred  of  the  Habsburgs  from  her  parents.  My  maternal 
grandmother,  Countess  Edward  Károlyi,  née  Countess 
Clarissa  Korniss,  often  told  my  sister  Elizabeth  and  myself 
how,  in  the  days  of  the  autocracy,  she  was  arrested  by 
Austrian  soldiers  at  the  Bavarian-Austrian  frontier,  together 
with  her  husband  and  children,  including  my  mother.  When 
my  mother,  as  a  young  girl,  was  driving  from  one  Vienna  station 
to  the  other  with  her  parents,  she  would  close  her  eyes,  so 
as  not  to  have  to  see  the  hated  city.  One  incident  of  her  life  : 
When  she  was  staying  on  the  Italian  Riviera,  she  went  to 
Nervi,  near  Genoa,  expressly  to  visit  her  sister-in-law  Amelia. 
This  was  the  wife  of  my  uncle  Gabriel,  whom  he  had  married 
in  Paris  without  his  father’s  knowledge  ;  it  was  a  mesalliance, 
and  my  family  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  aunt  Amelia. 
The  news  that  my  mother  had  publicly  driven  in  the  Corso 
with  uncle  Gabriel’s  wife  created  a  great  sensation. 

After  my  mother’s  death,  my  sister  Elizabeth  and  I  came 
to  F óth  to  my  maternal  grandparents,  and  my  grandmother, 
Clarissa,  really  brought  us  up.  After  the  death  of  my  grand¬ 
father,  Edward,  she  married  his  brother,  Alexander  Károlyi, 
to  whom  I  was  subsequently  to  owe  so  much.  My  father’s 
second  wife  was  Countess  Geraldine  Pálffy  ;  there  were  four 
children  of  this  marriage.  After  it  took  place,  my  sister 
Elizabeth  and  I  only  paid  occasional  visits  to  our  father  at 
Párád.  The  recollections  of  my  childhood  cling  around  Fóth, 
the  park,  the  castle,  the  library.  Not  far  from  the  castle  the 
ground  begins  to  be  sandy,  and  there  are  fine  long  stretches 
for  galloping.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  was  fond  of  this  spot, 
and  often  came  into  the  Fóth  district  from  the  neighbouring 
Gödöllő.  One  day  she  looked  in  on  us  ;  she  supervised 
personally  the-  feeding  and  grooming  of  her  horse,  mixed  a 
drink  for  him  herself,  to  ensure  the  right  temperature,  and 
remained  standing  while  she  took  a  glass  of  Tokay  and  a  few 
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biscuits  which  a  servant  brought  out  of  the  castle  for  her. 
We  children  kissed  her  hand,  but  she  paid  more  attention  to 
her  horse  than  to  us.  She  did  not  enter  the  castle.  Her 
appearance  was  strange,  her  voice  deep-toned,  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  she  lisped  a  little. 

I  was  a  weakly  child.  When  I  was  fourteen  years  old, 
Billroth  of  Vienna  performed  an  operation  on  my  palate. 
My  father  was  opposed  to  the  operation  up  to  the  last 
moment ;  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  me,  and  was  afraid 
that  I  should  not  survive.  My  grandmother,  Clarissa,  never¬ 
theless  arranged  for  the  operation,  and  took  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  it.  Before  the  operation,  I  made  serious  prepara¬ 
tions  for  death.  When  I  was  on  the  operating  table,  I  asked 
for  my  sister  Elizabeth  ;  I  took  her  hand,  and  we  prayed  for 
some  time.  During  the  operation  there  was  a  moment  when 
they  thought  that  I  should  not  recover  from  the  anaesthetic  ; 
then  my  grandmother  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibility 
which  she  had  taken.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  her  for  her 
exceptional  energy  ;  without  her,  I  should  never  have  gone 
to  Billroth,  and  I  should  never  have  been  of  any  use  in  the 
world. 

During  the  week  that  I  spent  dumbly  in  bed,  my  religious 
convictions  became  deeper  and  more  real ;  I  returned  thanks 
to  the  Providence  which  had  brought  me  through  the  opera¬ 
tion.  When  I  recovered,  there  followed  an  exhausting  series 
of  exercises  in  speech,  which,  however,  strengthened  my  will 
and  accustomed  me  to  struggle  against  despondency. 

We  generally  spent  the  winter  on  the  Riviera,  and  the 
summer  in  Switzerland.  My  father  did  not  want  me  to 
matriculate.  “  Let  him  learn  to  hunt  ”,  was  his  advice.  But 
my  grandmother  Clarissa  arranged  for  me  to  be  put  sur¬ 
reptitiously  through  the  secondary  school  course.  We  had 
regularly  six  or  seven,  and  once  as  many  as  eight,  teachers 
in  the  house.  A  German,  a  French,  an  English  lady  were 
constantly  with  us  ;  we  learnt  their  languages  as  a  game. 
No  one  troubled  about  my  learning  anything  properly.  I  do 
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not  believe  that  anyone  had  thought  out  an  intelligent  scheme 
for  my  education. 

As  a  child  I  was  a  great  deal  in  Paris,  where  at  that  time 
my  maternal  grandfather,  Edward  Károlyi,  had  a  not  very 
imposing  little  palais  in  the  Rue  d’Athenes  in  the  Quartier 
de  l’Europe.  Edward  Károlyi’s  mother  was  née  Countess 
Dillon,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Beau  Dillon  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  whom  the  story  goes  that  he  once 
ventured  to  loosen  Marie  Antoinette’s  bodice  when  she 
fainted  at  a  garden  party.  Through  the  Dillons  we  are 
related  to  some  of  the  French  nobility,  e.g.  to  the  Polignacs ; 
they  were  guests  of  the  Károlyis  in  one  of  the  periods  of 
exile.  I  had  my  first  lessons  in  Paris,  from  a  French  abbé. 
I  greatly  disliked  his  bland  manner.  I  can  see  myself  as  a 
boy  of  five  or  six,  being  taken  through  the  streets  of  Paris  by 
this  abbé.  Suddenly  we  find  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  big 
crowd  ;  what  is  the  matter  ?  Nuns  are  being  driven  out  of 
a  convent  !  The  abbé  secures  admission  for  us  into  the 
convent,  and  I  see  frightened  women  crying.  From  the 
street  rises  the  chorus  : 

Le  voi— la, 

Gam — bet — -ta, 
cette  grande  béte-lá, 
cette  grande  béte-lá, 
le  voi — la, 

Gam — bet — ta  ! 

It  would  be  about  1880. 

The  many  journeys  kept  on  interrupting  my  lessons, 
which  had  never  been  systematic.  The  teachers  from  the 
Budapest  school  at  which  I  was  to  be  examined, 
accompanied  us  to  the  Riviera  several  times,  in  order  to 
attend  to  me  ;  they  paid  more  attention  to  Monte  Carlo. 
The  examinations  were  arranged  on  the  basis  of  letting  me 
know  beforehand  in  each  case  what  questions  I  should  have 
to  answer  ;  my  certificates  all  contained  the  remark  ‘  Very 
good  ’.  In  spite  of  all,  I  owe  my  grandmother  a  debt  of 
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gratitude  for  having  arranged,  even  in  this  way,  that  the 
road  to  a  University  course  should  be  open  to  me.  When  I 
attended  the  University  of  Budapest,  to  study  law,  I  was 
doubtless  worse  prepared  than  most.  I  threw  myself  with 
enthusiasm  into  my  studies,  and  soon  found  that  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  ground  to  catch  up  before  I  could  do  any  good. 
Above  all  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  studying,  which 
had  been  long  familiar  to  most  of  my  fellows.  Just  as  I  had 
had  first  deliberately  to  learn  to  speak  before  I  could  concern 
myself  with  trying  to  communicate  my  thoughts  intelligibly, 
so  I  had  to  concentrate  all  my  energy,  both  physical  and 
moral,  to  struggle  for  a  faculty  which  countless  others  found  at 
their  command  naturally  and  automatically,  a  faculty  which 
had  belonged  to  them  from  their  birth  or  had  come  to  them 
they  knew  not  how.  Well,  I  learned  to  speak,  and  I  learned 
to  learn.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  read,  or  skimmed,  a  good 
deal,  but  only  haphazard,  only  the  books  which  happened  to 
come  my  way  and  to  please  me. 

It  was  in  the  great  library  of  Fóth  Castle  that  I  first  came 
face  to  face  with  the  great  strange  world  of  knowledge. 
Those  childish  years  in  the  library  have  left  an  indelible 
memory.  The  ground  floor  of  the  library  dates  back  to  my 
great-grandfather,  Count  Joseph  Károlyi,  and  mirrors  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  his  time.  It  consisted  of  two  halls,  in 
Empire  style,  panelled  in  mahogany,  with  books  standing  on 
open  shelves  from  floor  to  ceiling.  There  were  niches, 
galleries,  stairs,  and  steps,  about  which  my  sister  Elizabeth 
and  I  played  many  a  game  of  hide-and-seek.  We  had  known 
these  halls  all  our  lives  and  yet  we  always  felt  an  air  of 
mystery  about  them.  As  small  children  we  were  content  to 
slide  down  the  banisters  of  the  spiral  staircases ;  when  we 
grew  bigger,  we  made  a  kind  of  game  of  knowing  the  exact 
position  of  each  book  in  the  whole  collection.  My  sister 
always  beat  me  at  this  game.  When  I  think  of  ‘  home  ’, 
almost  always  Fóth  rises  before  me,  and  I  seem  to  smell  the 
mixed  odours  of  the  furniture  polish  on  the  mahogany,  the 
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wax  which  was  constantly  being  rubbed  into  the  mirror-like 
parquet  floor,  and  the  old  books — the  smell  of  that  library. 

Here  it  was,  perhaps,  that  Vörösmarty,  the  great  and 
gloomy  poet  of  Hungarian  romanticism,  put  on  paper  his 
Thoughts  in  the  Library. 

My  first  prey  were  the  novels  of  Jules  Verne,  which  attracted 
attention  through  their  bright  covers.  I  devoured  them  one 
after  another.  Then  it  was  Gaboriau’s  detective  stories  that 
enthralled  me.  Soon,  however,  I  discovered  up  above,  where 
the  great  ones  of  the  eighteenth  century,  elegantly  bound, 
stood  in  serried  ranks,  something  which  at  first  impressed 
me  by  its  size  and  its  dignified  uniformity,  and  which,  thanks 
to  the  alphabetical  classification,  seemed  accessible  :  the 
great  Encyclopedia.  My  instinct  led  me  well.  The  first 
article  which  I  turned  up  was  that  on  ‘  Dieu  ’,  written  by 
Voltaire.  Whether  I  really  wanted  to  learn  about  God,  or 
whether  the  volume  opened  at  this  place  because  previous 
generations  had  often  gone  to  it,  I  do  not  know.  In  any 
case,  I  thought  I  understood  what  I  read  there,  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  exposition  carried  me  away.  I  may  mention 
that  at  this  period  I  had  still  to  attend  religious  services 
almost  daily.  I  was  often  drawn  back  to  the  great  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  and  many  hours  were  well  spent  in  its  company.  In 
any  case  it  was  the  company  of  wits,  a  description  which  the 
compilers  of  our  modern  ‘  Conversation  Lexicons  ’  probably 
do  not  claim.  Of  all  the  books,  however,  in  the  Fóth  library, 
the  one  which  made  the  greatest  impression  on  me,  which  I 
read  with  at  least  as  great  excitement  as  my  Jules  Vernes 
and  Gaboriaus,  and  which  I  had  occasion  to  recall  to  memory 
long  after,  was  Louis  Blanc’s  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Even  to-day  I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  historical  work, 
which  only  Kropotkin  has  really  surpassed  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  its  great  subject.  In  the  Fóth  library  I  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  Guizot’s  historical  works,  and 
here  I  first  got  hold  of  Fourier  and  Proudhon. 

This  casual  and  desultory  reading  had,  of  course,  done 
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little  to  prepare  me  for  University  work,  and  a  tough  job 
awaited  me.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  fall,  like  so  many 
young  people,  at  once  under  the  charm  of  Roman  Law. 
The  knife-edge  sharpness  of  its  definitions,  the  beauty  of  its 
demonstrations,  the  rigid  exactitude  of  its  system  fascinated 
me.  I  was  always  rather  keen  on  systems.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  only  the  formal  side  of  this  science  which  captivated 
me.  I  felt  personally  concerned  also  with  the  subject-matter 
of  Roman  Law.  It  dealt  with  matters  with  which  I  should 
have  to  deal  on  coming  of  age,  relationships,  particularly 
pioperty  relationships,  the  theory  of  which  was  bound  to 
interest  me.  I  was  less  interested  in  Constitutional  History 
and  Hungarian  C  onstitutional  Law  ;  it  certainly  did  not  occur 
to  me  that  in  this  I  could  acquire  the  everyday  instrument 
of  the  Hungarian  politician.  I  worked  hard  at  Political 
Economy,  although  I  found  myself  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Liberal  tendencies  of  the  lecturer.  This  feeling  was  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  my  uncle,  Alexander  Károlyi,  the 
founder  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Hungary,  to  whom 
I  owe  so  much,  and  to  whose  encouragement  and  direction 
of  my  ideas  I  owe  probably  no  less  than  to  the  Faculty  of 
Law. 

I  passed  my  examination  in  due  course,  and  without  delays. 
I  failed  only  on  one  occasion ;  that  was  in  the  Theory  of  Public 
Finance,  before  M.  Mariska,  a  severe  examiner.  It  happened 
that  I  had  gone  away  to  Párád  in  the  company  of  a  young 
jurist,  in  order  to  master,  with  his  assistance,  the  mass  of 
reading  for  the  impending  second  4  Rigorosum  ’.  My  com¬ 
panion  was  much  more  pressingly  concerned  about  snipe¬ 
shooting  than  about  examination  subjects.  Moreover,  he 
had  told  me,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  doubt 
his  word,  that  Professor  Mariska  allowed  the  theoretical  part 
of  his  subject  to  drop  entirely  into  the  background  at  the 
‘  Rigorosum  ’  examinations,  and  concentrated  on  a  practical 
knowledge  of  financial  law.  I  went  to  the  examination,  and 
the  exact  opposite  of  what  I  expected  took  place.  Professor 
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Mariska  declared  my  attainments  insufficient.  A  Hungarian 
University  professor  failing  a  Count,  an  eldest  son  that 
such  a  thing  should  happen  !  Not  only  the  severe  examiner, 
but  also  the  whole  institution  of  University  teaching  rose  in 
my  opinion.  I  hurled  myself  upon  Financial  Theory, 
grounded  myself  in  a  short  time  in  the  standard  English  and 
French  works  on  the  subject,  and  then  passed  the  examina¬ 
tion,  under  the  same  dreaded  Mariska,  ‘  with  distinction  ! 

If  my  family  had  had  their  way,  I  should  not  have  com¬ 
pleted  my  law  course.  My  people  wanted  to  make  me  into  a 
provincial  squire,  who  stays  on  his  estates,  and  has  no  interest 
beyond  hunting.  So  far  as  they  wanted  anything  higher  for 
me,  it  was  in  the  direction  of  the  study  of  the  horse.  The 
Alag  race-course  was  quite  close  to  Fóth.  I  rode  many 
steeplechases  and  won  various  prizes.  I  spent  many  mornings 
out-of-doors,  overseeing  the  work  of  our  stables.  My  family 
wanted  me  to  make  myself  an  expert  in  this  domain,  and 
arranged  for  Professor  Plósz,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  to 
come  regularly  over  to  me  at  Fóth  and  lecture  to  me  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  horse.  My  interest  in  horse-breeding  became 
distinctly  less  after  that. 

All  this  happened  at  a  time  when  my  circumstances  and  the 
attitude  of  all  around  me  were  bound  to  fill  me  with  the 
consciousness  that  I  should  soon  be  the  absolute  master  of  a 
great  inheritance.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  I  lost  my  father. 
Count  Julius  Károlyi  was  a  grand  seigneur,  a  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  President  of  the  Hungarian  Jockey  Club  ; 
after  his  second  marriage,  under  the  influence  of  my  step¬ 
mother  Geraldine  Pálffy,  he  became  an  ardent  Catholic.  In 
his  youth  he  had  travelled  a  good  deal ;  he  was  in  the  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War,  in  company  with  the  young 
Count  Béla  Széchenyi  (son  of  the  great  Stephen  Széchenyi). 
Before  they  sailed,  the  two  young  men  had  to  swear  to  my 
grandmother,  Caroline,  that  during  the  whole  of  their  stay 
in  America  they  would  not  change  their  Hungarian  dress  for 
that  of  the  country.  Of  the  experiences  which  my  father 
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accumulated  on  this  journey,  I  remember  one  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  one  ;  I  had  it  from  his  own  lips  that  the  good  men 
of  his  acquaintance  had  all  been  on  the  side  of  the  South, 
that  is,  of  the  slave-owners  ;  it  was  not  a  question  of  nice 
men,  but  of  good  ones  !  My  father  was  an  exceptionally 
handsome  man.  He  had  a  pleasant  and  distinguished 
manner  such  as  I  have  not  often  met  with  since. 

After  his  death,  my  uncle  Tibor  became  my  guardian  as 
regards  property  matters,  while  my  uncle  Alexander  took 
my  education  in  hand.  As  a  child  I  was  ‘  the  little  Count  ’, 
but  now  I  was  ‘  His  Lordship  ’,  and,  as  the  future  head  of 
the  family,  took  the  place  of  honour  at  meals.  There  were 
many  to  let  me  know  in  very  good  time  the  extent  of  the 
rights  which  it  would  be  mine  to  exercise.  I  need  only 
mention  here  one  incident,  which  seems  to  me  to  illuminate 
vividly  enough  the  way  the  feudal  Hungary  of  those  days 
was  built  up.  I  might  have  been  sixteen  or  at  most  seven¬ 
teen  years  old  when  a  living  fell  vacant,  the  patron  of  which 
had  always  been  the  eldest  of  the  George  Károlyi  line.  My 
uncle  Tibor,  who  was  connected  with  Koloman  Tisza  through 
his  wife,  née  Countess  Degenfeld,  presented  a  candidate  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Erlau  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  as  I  was 
a  minor.  I  was  living  at  that  time  in  Budapest.  One  day 
the  Archbishop  of  Erlau,  Cardinal  Samassa,  paid  me  a  visit, 
and  developed  in  a  most  interesting  manner  his  view  that  in 
the  sense  of  the  canonical  law  my  guardian  was  not  entitled 
to  this  presentation  ;  the  right  of  presentation,  he  contended, 
belonged  to  me  alone,  since  the  conception  of  minority  held 
by  the  civil  law  was  unknown  to  the  canonical  law.  The 
explanation  of  Cardinal  Samassa’s  action  was  that  my  uncle’s 
nominee  wTas  unwelcome  to  him,  either  as  connected  with 
the  Liberal  party  or  for  some  other  reason.  I  no 
longer  remember  whether  this  fight  over  ecclesiastical 
politics  affected  our  personal  relations ;  I  can  only  say 
with  certainty  that  I  felt  even  then  drawn  rather  to  the 
Kurucz,  Alexander  Károlyi,  than  to  Tisza’s  follower,  Tibor, 
c 
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Cardinal  Samassa  was  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity  and 
energy.  He  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  I  yielded 
at  once  to  his  invitation  to  exercise  the  right  of  presentation 
myself — with  my  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ! — instead  of 
leaving  it  to  my  uncle  Tibor.  My  uncle  was  furious  when  the 
Cardinal- Archbishop  informed  him  in  writing  that  he  did  not 
recognize  his  right  of  presentation,  and  rejected  his  candidate. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  come  to  me  and 
to  ask  me  now  to  present  someone  on  my  own  behalf  :  that 
someone  was  naturally  to  be  his  candidate  again.  However, 
I  presented  another  chaplain,  and  the  Cardinal  duly  installed 
him  in  the  living.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  such  a  case 
could  at  that  time  have  occurred  in  another  country  ;  but  in 
Hungary  even  to-day  the  conditions  still  exist  under  which 
it  might  be  repeated. 

While  I  was  attending  the  University,  a  monthly  allowance 
of  two  thousand  florins  (£80)  was  allotted  to  me,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  allowance  of  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister. 
Out  of  this  sum  I  merely  had  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
stabling  :  the  horses  came  from  my  stud  at  Nagyút.  The  two 
thousand  florins  were  my  pocket-money.  At  this  time, 
when  I  may  have  been  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  my 
uncle  Tibor  induced  me  to  put  a  high  stake  on  a  horse  which 
he  then  wanted  to  buy  for  my  stable.  Another  of  my 
male  relatives  had  an  idea  of  establishing  relationships 
between  me  and  a  then  noted  beauty  at  the  Budapest 
Operetta  House  ;  he  wanted  to  protect  me  from  the  possible 
results  of  ignorance.  He  explained  eloquently  that  the 
young  actress,  who  had  already  seen  me,  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  me,  and  when  I  showed  little  desire  to  make  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  added  as  a  final  argument  that  everything  was  already 
arranged  and  that  the  affair  would  cost  me  nothing.  This 
interference  in  my  most  intimate  concerns  revolted  me,  and 
I  declined  in  disgust. 

Bright  spots  in  my  recollection  of  these  years  are  the  hours 
which  I  spent  with  my  uncle  Alexander.  In  him  I  met  for 
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the  first  time  at  close  quarters  a  man  who  had  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  public  weal.  He  had  no  surface  brilliancy, 
but  he  was  profound,  of  good  judgment,  and  exceptionally 
hard-working.  He  despised  the  constitutional  quibbles  which 
at  that  time  dominated  our  political  debates,  and  held  that,  if 
Hungary  wanted  to  become  a  great  and  prosperous  country, 
economic  progress  was  much  more  important  than  separation 
from  Austria.  He  had  no  desire  for  a  radical  shifting  of  class 
preponderance  in  the  State,  but  was  anxious  to  make  the 
historical  middle-class  fitter  for  leadership,  and  urged  it  on 
and  tried  to  train  it  for  the  task.  He  regarded  the  leadership 
of  the  aristocracy  as  entirely  out  of  date  and  indefensible. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  provided  for  the  aristocracy  certain 
functions  of  leadership  in  the  co-operatives  which  he  had 
established  and  was  still  extending,  but  he  did  not  himself 
believe  that  it  would  be  able  in  the  long  run  to  maintain  its 
position.  As  an  Anti-Semite  with  a  method,  he  sought  to 
oppose  the  growing  influence  of  the  Jews  by  the  better 
equipment  of  the  middle  classes  for  the  economic  struggle. 
He  pressed  for  the  increase  of  the  penalties  for  usury.  He 
would  have  opposed  differential  economic  treatment  of  the 
Jews,  such  as  is  practised  in  Hungary  to-day. 

Alexander  Károlyi  soon  took  opportunities  to  draw  me 
into  the  circle  of  his  activities  and  to  win  me  for  his  ideas. 
His  influence  on  my  development  I  regard  as  of  lasting 
benefit  to  me.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Darwin’s  writings 
first  came  into  my  hands,  and  revolutionized  my  way  of 
thought.  The  conception  of  the  struggle  for  existence  made 
a  great  impression  on  me,  and  I  readily  believed  that  human 
society  also  was  regulated  by  this  struggle,  and  that  this  was 
a  satisfactory  solution.  I  also  read  Herbert  Spencer’s  First 
Principles,  although  the  dry,  exact  presentation  made  the 
book  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  Yet  this  methodical  system 
attracted  me  both  then  and  later.  Among  the  liberal 
philosophers,  of  whom  the  shelves  of  the  Doth  library  were 
full,  John  Stuart  Mill  made  a  strong  impression  on  me  with 
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his  classic  essay  On  Liberty.  And  it  was  with  a  beating  heart 
that  I  read  Renan’s  Vie  de  Jésus. 

My  uncle  Alexander,  whom,  with  the  confidence  of  a  child 
and  a  pupil,  I  told  of  the  books  I  was  reading  and  the  thoughts 
they  awakened,  was  much  distressed.  Not  so  much  on 
account  of  my  straying  from  the  orthodox  faith,  nor  on 
account  of  my  immersion  in  natural  philosophy,  in  which  he 
was  himself  interested,  but  because  he  thought  he  detected 
in  me  a  materialistic  bias,  and  a  tendency,  under  the  influence 
of  these  works  of  the  Manchester  school,  to  glorify  free 
competition.  He,  the  great  altruist,  the  protector  of  the 
weak,  hated  nothing  more  bitterly,  and  the  very  conception 
of  free  competition  ’  exasperated  him.  His  religious  feeling 
was  in  fact  refined  into  a  repudiation  of  free  competition. 
Accordingly  he  was  keen  to  save  my  soul.  That  I  should 
never  return  from  Darwin  to  the  beliefs  of  my  childhood,  he 
quite  realized  ;  nor  did  he  desire  it.  He  did  not  despise  the 
externals  of  religion  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  always  ready  to 
piactise  them  out  of  political  opportunism  ;  but  he  attributed 
primary  importance  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues. 
His  whole  social  and  political  activity  was  thus  saturated 
with  religious  zeal,  and  the  source  of  all  his  energy  was  his 
conviction  that  this  was  a  truly  Christian  manner  of  life.  He 
wanted  to  rescue  me  from  the  abyss  of  materialism,  and 
lealizing  that  the  days  were  past  when  he  could  have  handed 
me  Francois  de  Sales,  he  looked  for  an  author  who  would 
defeat  the  Manchester  people  on  their  own  ground.  So  he 
bi  ought  me  Ivari  Marx  s  Kapital.  Slowly,  proceeding  from 
point  to  point,  we  read  and  criticized  the  first  volume.  My 
uncle  knew  the  work  very  thoroughly.  He  agreed  with  all 
that  Marx  wrote  on  the  anarchy  of  the  capitalist  system. 
But  he  believed  that  in  the  complete  attainment  of  his  ideal 
co-operative  system  he  would  have  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  happier  and  juster  order  of  society,  excluding  the 
harmful  and  mischievous  element  of  free  competition,  and 
retaining  the  individual  initiative  which  seemed  to  him 
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indispensable.  His  real  sympathies  lay  with  the  Schultze- 
Delitzsch  theories,  but  he  put  Marx  into  my  hands  in  order 
to  show  me  what  a  system  of  free  competition  really  looks  like. 
Marx  might  call  himself  a  materialist,  but  he  was  confident 
that  he  would  awaken,  or  strengthen,  idealism  in  me.  For  I 
should  find  in  him  a  materialist  proclaiming,  more  loudly 
than  anyone  else,  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and  refusing  to 
admit  the  right  of  the  stronger  to  oppress  merely  because  he 
has  the  power.  I  believe  that  those  hours  in  which  I  first 
read  Marx  determined  my  whole  career.  An  undisciplined 
careless  existence  might  thrust  aside  the  memory  of  those 
hours,  but  could  never  extinguish  it.  And  one  day  a  stirring 
experience,  the  sight  of  the  misery  brought  by  the  world  war, 
revived  in  me  the  conviction  which  I  had  gained  from  Marx, 
through  the  agency  of  Alexander  Károlyi — the  conviction 
that  the  only  way  to  freedom  lay  through  the  self-deliverance 
of  the  oppressed  class.  This  conviction  then  ripened  into 
passion,  and  became  the  motive  force  of  my  subsequent 
activities.  Had  Alexander  Károlyi,  with  whom  I  first  read 
Marx,  lived  until  the  Revolution,  he  would  probably  have 
condemned  my  obstinate  fight  for  absolute  justice,  but  he 
would  have  recognized  his  pupil,  and  he  would  also  have 
admitted  that  I  was  continuing  along  the  path  on  which  I 
entered  under  his  guidance  at  twenty  years  of  age.  And  he 
would  have  been  the  one  member  of  my  class,  the  solitary 
Károlyi,  who  would  have  fought  at  my  side.  Of  this  I  am 
certain. 

Alexander  Károlyi  had  his  fixed,  settled  views,  and  scarcely 
tolerated  opposition.  His  was  an  authoritarian  spirit.  I 
had  never  met  such  a  strength  of  conviction,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  I  should  soon  adopt  my  uncle’s  manner  of 
thinking.  It  was,  however,  clear  to  me  that  I  must  have 
been  temperamentally  in  essential  agreement  with  his 
philosophy,  for  it  to  take  me  by  storm  in  this  way.  I  felt  a 
chord  within  me  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  criticism  which 
my  uncle  applied  to  my  admired  Roman  Law.  He  laid  bare 
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the  sheer  egoism  at  the  base  of  this  huge  intellectual  structure, 
and  demanded  a  theory  of  law  rooted  in  altruism.  He  attacked 
the  law  of  property,  and  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
property  a  theory  of  property  based  on  history  and  on  the 
idea  of  evolution.  It  culminated  in  the  idea  that,  in  the 
course  of  evolution,  the  community  draws  constantly  more 
and  more  elements  of  property  to  itself,  and  will  ultimately 
dispose  of  all  property.  He  represented  this  as  not  only  as 
an  inevitable  but  a  desirable  process. 

It  was  not  long  before  my  uncle  involved  me  in  his  practical 
activities,  and  I  became  familiar  with  the  stately  structure 
which,  thanks  to  his  pioneer  efforts,  had  grown  up  on  the 
hard  Hungarian  soil — our  great  co-operative  societies  of 
consumers.  Alexander  Károlyi’s  purpose  was  not  only  to 
cover  the  whole  country  with  a  network  of  these  societies, 
but  also  to  set  up  credit  and  productive  co-operatives  every¬ 
where  by  the  side  of  them.  I  was  strangely  moved  to  see 
how  little  the  actual  organization  which  I  now  began  to 
observe,  corresponded  to  the  theoretical  one  which  its 
creator  had  described  to  me.  The  very  manner  in  which  the 
little  outlying  co-operative  societies  were  called  into  existence 
seemed  to  me  to  be  somehow  a  contradiction  of  the  co¬ 
operative  idea ;  they  owed  their  origin  to  an  arbitrary 
decision  of  the  central  society.  Thus  the  movement  was 
from  above  downwards,  whereas  the  essential  doctrine  of 
co-operation  would  have  demanded  the  converse.  It  also 
seemed  to  me  that  in  all  these  societies  the  capitalist  spirit 
entered  altogether  too  much.  I  felt  that  far  too  much  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  shareholders,  and  far  too  little  returned  to  the 
customers.  Alexander  Károlyi  wanted  to  sell  goods  under 
the  market  price,  while  I  wanted  to  sell  them  at  that  price, 
because  I  attached  importance  to  the  return  of  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  to  the  co-operators  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was 
the  original  Rochdale  system  that  was  at  the  back  of  my 
mmd'  In  the  sphere  of  co-operative  policy  there  was  also 
what  I  now  see  was  a  profound  difference  of  theory  between 
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us.  Alexander  Károlyi  would  not  admit  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  into  the  ‘  Co-operative  of  Co-operatives  5  ;  but  I  wanted 
our  movement  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  rival  to  Socialism  but 
as  a  movement  seconding  its  efforts.  My  very  first  lecture, 
which  was  also  my  first  appearance  in  public,  dealt  with  the 
question,  “  Where,  after  all,  is  the  difference  between  the 
co-operator  and  the  Socialist  ?  ”  I  made  a  point  of  showing 
that  both  were  fighting  against  exploitation. 

Alexander  Károlyi  died,  without  our  having  attempted  to 
decide  these  differences  other  than  theoretically.  There  were 
points  of  divergence  between  us,  of  which,  out  of  regard  for 
his  memory,  I  have  never  spoken  publicly.  I  think  that 
Alexander  Károlyi  was  at  bottom  a  conservative  in  politics, 
but  surely  the  wisest  one  whom  the  past  generation  in 
Hungary  possessed.  His  politics  proceeded  from  a  deep  sense 
of  moral  responsibility,  which  permeated  his  whole  person¬ 
ality.  I  feel  myself  deep  in  his  debt,  and  in  my  public  career 
I  have  attempted  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  to  serve  his 
ideas,  so  far  as  my  conscience  and  my  powers  have  per¬ 
mitted. 

After  his  death  I  became  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  great  Hangya  (‘  Ant  ’)  co-operative  society, 
whose  President  he  had  been.  I  also  took  an  active  part  in 
founding  the  Budapest  branch  of  the  Hangya,  Háztartás. 
I  covered  Heves  county,  where  I  had  influence,  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  co-operatives.  In  these  years  I  studied  the  move¬ 
ment  in  the  places  where  it  was  flourishing,  and  with  this 
object  frequently  visited  the  principal  countries  of  Europe — 
especially  Belgium,  France,  England,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Austria.  I  was  a  regular  attendant  at  Co-operative  Congresses, 
and  on  these  occasions  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
prominent  persons,  among  them  the  Socialists  Sidney  W  ebb, 
Vandervelde,  and  Leonida  Bissolati.  I  had  to  acknowledge 
that,  of  all  the  co-operatives,  those  of  the  Socialists  every¬ 
where  stood  highest,  particularly  in  Belgium. 

The  study  of  the  literature  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
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the  results  of  the  Congresses  at  Brussels,  Hamburg,  Budapest, 
Newport,  and  Cremona,  my  experiences  and  my  own  reflec¬ 
tions  brought  me  steadily  nearer  to  that  section  of  the  move¬ 
ment  which  had  set  before  itself  the  proud  and  compre¬ 
hensive  ideal  of  building  up  a  new  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
co-operatives.  At  an  earlier  period  it  was  the  writings  of 
Le  Play  and  Charles  Gide  which  had  stimulated  my  interest  in 
the  co-operative  ideal ;  now  a  book  by  Lavergne  gave  my 
thoughts  a  new  direction.  It  bore  the  ambitious  title  of 
La  to-operatisation  de  V Europe.  Lavergne  also  furnished 
me  personally  with  interesting  explanations  of  his  system. 
Its  point  of  departure  was  the  consumers’  co-operative 
societies.  From  these  there  arise,  as  their  strength  grows, 
co-operatives  for  credit,  production,  marketing,  building,  and 


transport,  until  all  the  needs  of  the  members  are  supplied  on 
a  co-operative  basis.  All  this  proceeds  by  way  of  free  com¬ 
bination,  but  the  co-operative  society  presses  the  private 
undertaking  so  hard  that  the  latter  finally  becomes  im¬ 
possible.  Private  property  remains,  but  is  ultimately  absorbed 
by  the  co-operative  society.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  become  members  of  the  Society  out  of  self-interest, 
and  eventually  the  Society  administers  the  highest  and  most 
important  functions  of  the  State.  England,  where  every 
fifth  person  is  a  member  of  a  co-operative  society,  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lavergne,  not  so  very  far  from  the  realization  of  this 
aim. 


I  indulged,  to  the  point  of  satiety,  in  the  pleasures  which 
Budapest  could  offer  at  that  time.  Even  in  my  University 
days  I  longed  for  an  educational  tour  abroad,  but  my  relatives 
would  not  listen  to  it.  When  I  was  declared  no  longer  a 
minői  before  reaching  the  legal  age — I  utilized  my  wealth 
and  freedom  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  world.  By 
‘  world  ’ 1  understood  more  than  our  little  European  portion  ; 
across  Europe,  including  Russia,  I  made  repeated  journeys. 
When  I  came  home  from  a  voyage  to  America  or  the  East 
Indies,  Budapest  and  the  National  Casino  struck  me  as  very 
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cramped  and  petty.  Paris  became  my  second  home,  and  the 
charming  little  palais  of  my  uncle  Ladislaus  Károlyi  on  the 
Quai  D’Orsay,  which  his  father  had  obtained  in  exchange 
for  possessions  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  was  my  favourite 
abode. 

To  my  cousin,  the  Marquis  Melchior  Polignac,  I  owe  my 
entry  into  the  Paris  Jockey  Club,  in  which  I  came  into  contact, 
amongst  others,  with  a  number  of  arch-royalists.  Social 
intercourse  is  governed  here  by  much  more  stringent  forms 
than  in  the  English  clubs  (which  our  National  Casino  more 
resembles).  Before  being  introduced  to  these  gentlemen, 
who  are  very  proud  of  their  coats-of-arms — in  some  cases 
richly  gilded — one  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  their 
family  connexions.  The  fine  traditions  of  the  French  cuisine 
are  cherished  here.  The  food  is  excellent,  the  play  is  for 
moderate  stakes,  and  the  boredom  is  magnificent.  The 
gentlemen  rail  at  the  French  Republic  and  all  its  works. 
Their  favourite  reading  is  the  Action  franQaise  of  Messieurs 
Léon  Daudet  and  Charles  Maurras,  which  treats  the  Third 
Republic  as  a  sort  of  ignominious  transition  state.  At  the 
Grand  Opera,  the  stage  box  is  reserved  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Jockey  Club.  They  have  free  access  behind  the  scenes, 

9 

whither  they  are  attracted  by  the  stars  of  the  ballet. 
Once  I  saw  the  Jockey  Club  strongly  represented  at  the 
Comédie  also.  It  was  at  the  first  night  of  Bernstein’s 
amusing  piece  Apres  Moi,  the  production  of  which  the 
camelots  du  roi  had  declared  that  they  would  prevent  by 
making  a  disturbance.  Bernstein  was  ‘  réfractaire  ’  ;  that 
is,  he  had  refused  military  service.  It  was  an  evening  of 
uproar. 

Of  my  Eastern  travels,  the  journey  to  Ceylon  is  unforget¬ 
table.  I  had  scarcely  arrived  at  my  hotel  in  Colombo, 
however,  when  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever.  I  had 
dysentery,  combined  with  intermittent  fever,  a  malady  which 
in  those  climates  can  be  particularly  dangerous.  I  became 
delirious,  and  when  I  first  came  to  myself  again,  in  a  com- 
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pletely  apathetic  condition,  it  was  to  find  myself  in  a  rick¬ 
shaw.  The  hotel  had  had  me  removed.  I  had  been  taken 
to  a  bungalow  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  a  small  private 
hospital.  Here  I  had  lain  long  between  life  and  death.  The 
doctor  was  a  very  intelligent  and  kindly  Italian,  named 
Castellani,  who  had  earned  distinction  in  the  study  of  the 
origin  of  sleeping  sickness.  I  also  received  many  kindnesses 
from  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Colombo  garrison  while  I 
was  in  hospital,  and  later,  when  I  had  sufficiently  recovered 
to  move  to  the  hill-country  at  Kandy.  The  time  spent  in 
the  hills  at  Kandy  is  made  memorable  for  me  by  an  evening 
reception  at  the  house  of  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  in  honour 
of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  his  wife,  and  his  nineteen-year-old 
daughter,  Patricia.  The  scent  of  cinnamon  was  in  the  air. 
Glow-worms  of  the  size  of  an  orange  shone  in  the  tropical 
night.  Lady  Patricia,  beautiful  and  dignified,  in  a  low- 
necked  dress  of  white  silk,  stood  on  the  bottom  step  of  an 
outer  staircase  and  received  the  homage  of  the  native  chiefs 
of  Ceylon.  They  had  come  on  their  elephants,  with  richly 
embroidered  saddles  and  golden  trappings,  and  when  they 
came  before  Lady  Patricia  they  made  their  animals  give  a 
polite  curtsey.  Then  the  young  girl,  with  a  dainty  move¬ 
ment,  handed  each  elephant  his  due  reward  ;  and  the  beasts 
moved  slowly  away,  having  demonstrated  that  even  a  banana 
can  be  accepted  with  dignity.  It  was  as  though  Asia  had 
paid  her  homage  to  Europe. 

In  Ceylon,  I  convinced  myself  that  Europe  sometimes 
deserves  this  homage.  This  island,  with  its  enchanting 
vegetation,  unsurpassably  rich  and  varied,  is  nearer  to  man’s 
idea  of  Paradise  than  any  other  place  on  earth.  But  amidst 
this  gay  riot  of  nature  in  her  boundless  fertility,  what  im¬ 
pressed  me  most  strongly  was  the  achievements  and  the 
spirit  of  English  colonial  policy.  If  we  permit  roads  to  be 
laid  out  in  Paradise  at  all,  they  must  be  kept  like  the  English 
highioads  in  Ceylon.  And  if  we  are  to  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  invasion  of  the  jungle  by  human  habitations,  let 
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them  be  as  safe,  as  well  arranged,  and  as  hospitable 
as  the  English  ‘  rest  houses  ’,  open  to  the  foreigner, 
which  so  simplify  travelling  in  Ceylon.  I  brought  back 
a  memory  of  a  fortunate  island — and,  in  my  blood,  the 
malaria,  which  plagued  me  from  time  to  time  for  ten 
years. 


CHAPTER  II 


MY  ENTRY  INTO  POLITICS 

I  regard  my  political  career  as  entered  upon  in  the  year 
1909,  when  I  became  president  of  the  ‘  Omge  ’,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Agricultural  Society.  As  early  as  1902,  in  the  Széli* 
elections,  I  had  stood  for  Parliament  at  Zilah  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Liberal  Government  party.  Count  Albert 
Apponyi,  then  my  ideal  and  that  of  many  other  young 
aristocrats,  had  joined  the  Government  party ;  it  was 
known,  however,  that  he  would  not  long  keep  company  with 
Szell  on  the  question  of  armaments,  which  had  reached  a 
critical  stage.  I  looked  upon  Apponyi  as  my  leader.  My 
opponent  was  Dr.  Zoltán  Lengyel,  of  the  Independence 
party,  who,  after  spending  a  stormy  youth  on  improvised 
open-air  platforms  during  election  campaigns,  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  popular  press,  and  in  Parliament  as  a  champion 
in  the  sport  of  technical  obstruction,  was  to  settle  down  in 
the  end  as  a  pillar  of  Stephen  Tisza’s  National  Party  of  Work. 
My  poor  little  sister,  Geraldine,  who  was  so  far  advanced  in 
consumption  in  1902  that  she  lay  always  in  bed  with  a  high 
fever,  offered  up  nine  days’  prayers  for  the  success  of  my 
opponent.  Gery,  as  we  called  her,  fervently  hated  the 
Austrians,  and  when  we  took  the  poor  child  to  Heluan  she 
would  not  go  on  board  the  Lloyd  liner  at  Trieste,  for  the 
voyage  to  Alexandria,  because  the  boat  was  unfortunately 
the  Habsburg  ’.  In  the  end  we  persuaded  her  to  embark 
with  us,  but  on  board  she  went  on  hunger  strike.  When,  at 
last,  weakness  compelled  her  to  take  a  bite  of  something,  we 
jeered  at  her,  with  the  cruelty  of  children  :  “  Take  care, 

*  Koloman  Szell  was  Premier  of  Hungary  from  1899  to  1903.  [Trans.] 
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that’s  Austrian  stuff  you  are  swallowing  !  ”  Gery  loved  me, 
but  longed  with  her  whole  heart  for  my  defeat. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  owe  my  failure  to  her  prayers  or 
to  another  circumstance.  Koloman  Széli  had  just  passed 
his  law  for  eliminating  corruption  from  the  elections.  My 
election  agents  assailed  me  in  Zilah  for  ‘  the  constitutional 
expenses’.  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  sort  of 
thing — I  believed  in  clean  elections.  Telegram  after  telegram 
came  from  Zilah  asking  for  ‘  constitutional  expenses  ’.  I 
took  one  of  the  telegrams  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Koloman 
Széli,  and  asked  him  what  I  was  to  do  :  “  Just  pay  !  ” 
replied  the  author  of  the  law  against  election  abuses.  I  am 
afraid  there  cannot  have  been  many  of  us  in  the  country 
who  took  that  law  seriously.  I  did — and  lost. 

I  stood  for  the  second  time  at  the  famous  election  of 
January,  1905,  on  the  programme  of  the  opposition  Coalition. 
I  was  elected.  At  the  summer  elections  in  the  same  year  I 
did  not  stand,  and  I  took  no  part  in  the  conflict  with  the 
Crown*,  the  so-called  ‘  national  resistance  ’.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  duration  of  the  Coalition  Government  I 
remained  abroad,  and  was  in  fact  living  in  Paris  in  1909 
when  the  invitation  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  ‘  Omge  ’ 
reached  me.  My  uncle,  Count  Aurél  Dessewffy,  who  was  at 
that  time  President  of  the  House  of  Magnates  and  also  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  had  found  himself  placed  in  a  peculiar 
situation  which  compelled  him  to  resign  the  presidency  of 
the  ‘  Omge  ’.  This  Agricultural  Society  was  strongly  hostile 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  Count  Aurél  Dessewffy  had 
himself,  as  president  of  the  ‘  Omge  ’,  repeatedly  objected, 
emphatically  and  uncompromisingly,  to  the  original  setting 
up  of  the  Exchange.  There  came,  however,  a  sitting  of  the 
House  of  Magnates  at  which  a  proposal  was  made  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Exchange.  It  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  by  a 
fatal  chance  the  ‘  Ayes  ’  and  ‘  Noes  ’  were  equal,  so  that  the 
President  had  to  give  his  casting  vote.  If  Dessewffy  voted 

*  On  the  question  of  having  a  separate  army  for  Hungary.  [Trans.] 
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for  the  abolition  of  the  Exchange,  he  would  put  the  Coalition 
Government  in  an  exceedingly  awkward  position.  He  gave 
his  casting  vote,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Exchange,  though  against  his  own  convictions.  Of 
course,  he  had  then  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  ‘  Omge  , 
since  he  had  come  into  conflict  with  its  principles. 

The  first  time  that  I  was  invited  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
succession  to  Aurél  Dessewffy,  I  declined  with  thanks.  I 
was  again  approached,  and  I  could  now  no  longer  refuse. 
The  opposing  candidate  was  Count  Robert  Zelenski,  the  most 
conservative  of  Hungarian  conservatives.  The  election 
became  a  struggle  in  which  Tisza’s  party  supported  Zelenski, 
while  the  whole  of  the  Coalition  then  in  power  supported  me. 
At  the  voting  even  the  Prime  Minister,  Wekerle,  appeared 
and  voted  for  me,  while  Tisza  also  appeared  and  voted  for 
Zelenski.  I  obtained  a  majority  of  something  like  fifty  or 
a  hundred,  and  refused  to  accept  election.  That  raised  a 
fresh  situation.  Zelenski  withdrew,  and  I  was  elected 
unanimously.  Now  I  really  could  not  decline. 

So  I  was  president  of  the  association  of  the  great  land- 
owners  and  their  stewards,  the  ‘  Omge  ’,  which  was  said,  not 
without  reason,  to  rule  the  country.  But  I  was  far  from 
regarding  myself  as  bound  to  accept  the  traditions  of  the 
‘  Omge  ’  and  to  continue  them  without  revision.  In  any 
case,  I  plunged  into  agrarian  politics  with  the  intention  of 
acting  quite  differently  from  my  predecessors.  First  of  all, 
I  wanted  to  put  the  4  Omge  ’  on  a  broader  basis.  The  Society 
had  sixteen  hundred  members,  sixteen  hundred  people  whose 
interests  and  points  of  view  were  identical.  I  wanted  to 
bring  in  other  classes,  to  amalgamate  this  Hungarian  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  with  the  Farmers’  League  founded  by  my 
uncle  Alexander.  I  succeeded  in  raising  the  total  member¬ 
ship  of  the  ‘  Omge  ’  to  five  thousand.  Under  my  presidency 
the  Society  conducted  its  first  great  Press  campaign.  It  was 
then  being  attacked  more  violently  than  ever.  In  my  efforts 
I  had  the  active  support  of  the  shrewd  and  energetic  Director 
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of  the  ‘  Omge  ’,  Julius  Rubinek.  Rubinek  was  a  good 
administrator.  He  understood  my  objects,  and  for  that 
very  reason  he  would  often  tell  me  that  :  “  What  we  are  out 
for  cannot  be  put  through  by  these  means.”  Rubinek  knew, 
although  I  had  never  spoken  to  him  openly  about  the  matter, 
that  I  wanted  in  the  first  place  to  democratize  the  4  Omge  ’, 
and  then  to  make  it  serve  my  co-operative  schemes.  The 
fusion  of  the  4  Omge  ’  with  the  Farmers’  League  was  wrecked 
on  personal  questions.  I  heard  later  that,  as  early  as  1910, 
Rubinek  had  expressed  himself  as  follows  to  a  friend  of 
Oscar  Jászi’s  in  regard  to  me  : 

44  You,  gentlemen,  do  not  know  Károlyi,  he  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionary,  a  republican  !  ” 

The  Coalition  had  fallen  ingloriously,  and  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  Government  of  the  resuscitated  Old  Liberal 
party.  I  set  everything  in  motion  to  become  a  member  of 
the  new  House.  I  stood  outside  the  Parties.  My  first  steps 
were  towards  the  formation  of  an  agrarian  Centre  party. 
Unfortunately  I  took  part  in  the  tariff  war  against  Serbia, 
but  even  at  that  time  I  made  efforts  to  remedy  its  conse¬ 
quences.  In  any  case,  I  advocated  allowing  Serbia  access  to 
the  sea. 

In  the  exceedingly  important  question  of  the  franchise,  I 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  arguments  of  Tisza,  who 
was  convinced,  and  was  also  able  to  convince  me,  that 
universal  suffrage  might  be  possible  in  any  other  country, 
but  was  not  in  Hungary.  I  stood  firm,  however,  in  my 
demand  for  the  secret  ballet.  I  demanded  it  not  only  because 
any  other  method  simply  destroyed  the  purity  of  the  elections, 
and  was  incompatible  with  public  morality,  but  also  because, 
as  a  4  ’48er I  saw  in  it  the  sole  means  of  overturning  the 
’67  system ;  for  the  majority  of  the  Hungarian  people 
adhered  to  the  ideas  of  1848.  When  the  4  Omge  ’  turned  its 
attention  to  the  franchise,  I  steered  the  discussions  in  such  a 
way  that  the  question  of  the  secret  ballot  remained  an  open 


*  See  Chapter  III. 
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one.  Of  the  governing  body  and  officials  of  the  Union,  I  was 
the  only  one  who  gave  his  vote  for  the  secret  ballot.  This 
open  discord  between  my  peers  and  myself  ruined  my  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  ‘  Omge  ’.  The  leadership  of  this  Society,  however, 
had  become  a  very  questionable  matter  for  my  own  con¬ 
science.  The  better  I  got  to  know  the  system,  the  more  I 
found  to  condemn  in  it.  I  began  to  recognize  its  indefensi¬ 
bility  in  its  existing  form.  The  two  tendencies  which  came 
into  frequent  conflict  in  me,  that  of  1848,  which  I  owed  to 
the  traditions  of  my  family,  and  the  cosmopolitan  tendency, 
created  by  my  studies  and  travels,  combined  and  reinforced 
one  another  in  this  one  point.  They  both  nourished  my 
belief  that  the  existing  system  in  Hungarian  life  was  on  a 
wrong  foundation  and  full  of  danger  for  the  Hungarian 
people.  In  a  memorable  moment,  the  conviction  came  to 
me,  like  a  flash  of  inspiration,  that  I  could  in  no  way  serve 
this  system,  even  with  reservations  ;  that  my  fight  must  be 
a  perfectly  straight  one  on  a  basis  of  principle,  if  I  was  to  do 
my  duty.  That  conviction  has  never  left  me. 

These  were  the  days  in  which  Tisza,  as  President  (Speaker) 
of  the  Chamber,  was  trying  forcibly  to  impose  his  new  and 
more  stringent  rules  of  debate.  The  Deputies  who  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties  as  legislators  were  fighting  against  this 
use  of  force  were  being  led  out  of  Parliament  by  police.  The 
situation  became  so  acute  that  one  day  Julius  Kovács  fired 
his  revolver  at  Tisza.  I  felt  that  Parliamentarism  itself  was 
in  danger,  and  that  I  could  not  look  on  idly  from  the  stage- 
box  of  my  ‘  Omge  ’  presidency.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
event  I  resigned  my  presidency,  without  any  prior  notice,  at 
the  general  meeting  of  the  ‘  Omge  ’  which  was  then  in  pro¬ 
gress.  At  an  hour,  I  said,  when  the  Constitution  was  being 
trodden  under  foot,  I  felt  that  my  place  was  in  national 
politics  ;  I  must  take  the  action  which  the  situation  de¬ 
manded,  and  was  determined  to  throw  myself  with  all  my 
strength  into  the  fight  against  the  pernicious  Tisza  system. 

In  order  to  attack  the  system,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
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unworthy  and  dangerous  alike  in  its  methods  and  its  purpose, 
I  addressed  a  series  of  public  meetings,  primarily  called  to 
protest  against  the  iniquity  of  the  application  of  force  in 
Pailiament,  but  also  voicing  more  and  more  strongly  the 
demand  of  the  masses  for  a  new  and  democratic  Hungary, 
against  which  Tisza  and  his  system  were  offering  obstinate 
opposition.  It  was  an  effort  for  me  to  speak  in  the  open  air 
befoie  a  large  crowd.  But  I  did  not  shrink  from  the  effort. 
The  first  public  meeting  in  which  I  appeared  as  a  speaker 
took  place  at  Miskolcz.  One  of  the  other  speakers  on 
this  occasion  was  Dr.  Eugene  Landler,  the  leader  of  the 
Social  Democratic  railwaymen,  and  later  a  People’s 
Commissary. 

If  I  look  back  on  those  days  and  ask  myself  frankly  what 
was  the  reason  which  finally  drove  me  into  the  democratic 
camp,  then  I  must  say  that  this  reason  was  Tisza.  Not 
Tisza  in  person,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  body  which  professed  to  represent  the  people  of 
Hungary,  had  yielded  to  Tisza’s  violence.  I  knew  that 
Tisza’s  objectives  were  fatally  mistaken.  I  was  determined 
to  do  everything  I  could  to  mobilize  Parliament  against  him. 
It  is  true  that,  weeks  before  Tisza  decided  on  the  application 
of  force  which  was  to  make  the  final  breach  between  him  and 
the  Hungarian  people,  I  had  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost 
to  prevent  the  Opposition  from  agreeing  to  any  compromise 
with  a  man  with  whom  compromise  was  possible  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  people.  When  it 
became  known  that  Tisza  had  decided  on  using  force  against 
the  Opposition  which  was  contesting  the  closure,  I  sought 
him  out  in  his  villa  in  the  Fasor.*  Our  conversation  was  a 
short  one.  I  asked  him  whether  his  determination  to  resort 
to  force  was  unalterable.  He  replied  :  “  Unalterable.” 

I  explained  then  why  I  was  obliged  to  set  myself  sharply 
against  him.  I  added  that  in  these  circumstances  I,  too, 
would  not  shrink  from  strong  measures.  He  tried  to  justify 

*  The  avenue  leading  to  the  public  park  of  Budapest.  [Trans.] 
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his  decision,  and  assured  me  that  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
he  had  taken  it. 

I  asked  him  whether  this  was  his  last  word. 

“  The  last”,  he  said. 

“  Then  our  ways  part  ”,  I  returned,  “  not  only  as  politicians, 
but  as  individuals.” 

“  But,  whatever  comes  to  pass,  we  do  not  doubt  one 
another’s  good  faith  ?  ” 

I  agreed. 

“  Then  I  doubly  regret  the  breach”,  said  Tisza. 

Only  once  again  did  I  see  him  so  moved — on  October  18, 
1918,  in  one  of  the  last  sittings  of  the  old  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  when  he  declared  :  “  Michael  Karolyi  was  right,  we 
have  lost  this  war.” 

After  the  Parliamentary  coup,  there  arose  among  the 
group  immediately  associated  with  Count  Andrassy  the  idea 
of  boycotting  Tisza. 

Just  at  this  time  I  was  once  again  battling  with  an  attack 
of  malaria.  As  I  was  walking  up  and  down  in  a  room  in  the 
National  Casino  one  evening  in  low  spirits,  Tisza  entered, 
and,  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  called  out  : 

“  Good  day  !  How  are  you  ?  ” 

I  took  no  notice  and  kept  on  my  way.  Tisza  spoke  again. 

I  made  no  reply.  Then  he  came  up  to  me  and  asked  : 

“  Don’t  you  hear  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  after  what  has  happened  I  can’t  know  you  !  ” 

“  All  right.” 

The  same  day  Tisza’s  seconds  came  to  me,  and  the  next 
day  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  duel  took  place. 
Tisza’s  second  was  Baron  Alexander  Vojnics,  mine  was 
Count  John  Hadik.  A  contributor  to  the  evening  paper 
Az  est  begged  me  not  to  fight  for  the  benefit  of  the  morning 
papers,  but  I  was  not  able  to  oblige  him.  I  was  in  a  bad 
condition  when  I  came  to  the  ground,  three  days  of  fever 
having  pulled  me  down  considerably.  We  had  thirty-four 
bouts  together,  and  I  had  to  attack  the  whole  time — Tisza 
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stared  straight  in  front  of  him  and  stood  like  a  block.  At 
the  thirty-fourth  bout  I  was  at  last  touched  on  the  elbow, 
and  the  seconds  stopped  the  fight.  It  was  not  the  wound, 
but  my  exhaustion  that  made  me  agree.  The  duel  had 
lasted  over  an  hour.  There  was  no  reconciliation. 

From  the  time  of  the  Parliamentary  coup,  I  recognized 
how  diametrically  our  ways  must  diverge  ;  for  when  Tisza’s 
police  forcibly  removed  my  colleagues  and  myself  from  the 
Chamber,  and  yet  everything  remained  as  before,  it  became 
clear  to  me  that  the  Hungarian  Constitution  was  nothing 
more  than  a  sham,  that  the  people  had  no  part,  or  virtually 
no  part,  in  it,  that  in  any  case  it  had  no  authority  or  support 
from  the  people  !  ‘  Ignotus  ’,  the  journalist  who  wrote  under 
Andrássy’s  inspiration,  wrote  in  those  days  that  “  Stephen 
Tisza  would  wake  up  only  in  the  joint  Parliament  in  Vienna 
from  his  dreams  of  having  saved  Hungary.”  For  my  part, 
I  was  convinced  that,  even  if  a  Greater  Austria  or  a  military 
absolutism  were  established,  it  would  only  need  a  new  Tisza 
to  be  sent  to  us — admitted,  the  old  one  would  not  have  been 
prepared  to  come — and  this  Parliament  would  agree  to 
anything.  The  people  had  finally  turned  away  from  this 
chamber  when,  in  May,  1912,  with  blood  flowing  in  the 
streets  of  Budapest  at  the  demonstration  for  universal 
suffrage,  it  had  so  devoutly  echoed  Tisza’s  words  :  “  We  are 
not  an  assembly  of  old  women,  or  a  benevolent  institution.” 
Nay,  not  a  finger  would  the  Hungarian  people  ever  raise  in 
defence  of  this  Parliament.  National  interests  needed  a 
Parliament  of  the  People.  The  old  type  of  Hungarian 
parliamentarism  had  come  to  its  end  ;  it  had  been  unmasked 
as  a  fraud.  Only  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  nation  could 
now  save  parliamentarism.  The  cause  of  Hungarian  inde¬ 
pendence  had  to  be  identified  with  the  cause  of  democracy. 
Tisza  stood  in  the  way  of  both. 
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To  bring  nationalist  aims  into  harmony  with  the  claims  of 
democracy  !  The  aspiration  for  this  had  already  definitely 
emerged  in  1848,  so  that  my  programme,  the  union  of  the 
two  causes,  could  also  be  expressed  in  the  formula :  ‘  Back 
to  1848  !  ’ 

The  traditions  of  that  historic  year  had  been  perverted  by 
the  party  which  claimed  to  represent  them,  and  they  needed 
to  be  revived  in  their  pristine  purity.  The  pure  1848  doctrine 
could  still  evoke  a  powerful  response  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Hungary.  For  them  the  two  great  ideas  of  1848 
were  still  a  living  reality  :  the  political  aim  of  realizing 
Hungary’s  independence,  of  breaking  away  from  Austria, 
and  the  social  aim  of  freeing  the  poverty-stricken  agricultural 
population  from  the  yoke  of  its  feudal  masters.  The  former 
of  these  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  popular  tradition  formed 
by  the  many  revolts,  wars  for  freedom,  and  religious  struggles 
throughout  Hungarian  history  ;  the  latter  sprang  from  the 
ideals  of  1789.  And  in  the  soul  of  the  peasantry  it  was  the 
power  of  the  social  ideal  which  gave  life  to  the  political 
side  of  the  revolutionary  programme.  The  peasants  were 
Kossuthists  in  the  sense  that  they  regarded  as  their  saviour 
the  man  who  had  freed  their  grandfathers  from  the  bondage 
of  the  feudal  lords  and  had  abolished  the  corvée,  the  tithe, 
and  the  whipping-post.  This  sentiment  in  the  majority  of  the 
Magyar  nation  was  the  expression  of  their  deep  gratitude 
towards  the  liberator  of  the  peasants,  a  gratitude  which 
implied  confidence  in  the  continued  power  of  Kossuth’s  ideas 
to  carry  on,  and  finally  crown  with  success,  the  struggle  for 
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liberation.  For  serfdom  in  Hungary  had  not  yet  been 
completely  abolished,  and  this  Kossuth-cult  of  the  Magyar 
land-workers  was  a  living  protest  against  the  semi-feudal 
organization  of  the  country.  Such  at  least  was  my  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  fidelity  to  Kossuth’s  memory. 

Those  other  peoples,  which  we  Magyars  used  to  describe 
by  the  word  nationalities  ’ — a  sense  of  the  word  peculiar  to 
Hungarian  usage — and  which,  now  that  we  have  lost  them, 
we  call  the  ‘  national  minorities  ’  :  the  Roumanians,  Slovaks, 
and  Serbs,  were  not  Ivossuthist.  It  is  true  that  their  grand¬ 
fathers  had  also  been  freed  in  1848,  but  they  had  fought  for 
the  interests  of  the  Imperial  House  against  the  revolution 
which  Louis  Kossuth,  the  liberator  of  the  peasants,  had 
led.  If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  for  this,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  Kossuth’s  radicalism.  It  was  a  nationalist 
radicalism,  the  extreme  expression  of  which  was  a  sentimental 
exaggeration  of  the  principle  of  Hungarian  nationality.  But 
there  is  another  Kossuth,  the  Kossuth  of  the  period  of  exile, 
who  realized  that  the  one  great  and  probably  crucial  error  in 
his  revolutionary  policy  had  been  the  antagonizing  of  the 
non-Magyar  races  in  Hungary,  and  who,  weighing  up  the 
chances  of  an  independent  Hungary  during  the  great 
European  conflagrations  of  the  ’fifties,  drew  up  his  plans  for 
a  Danube  Confederation,  directed,  of  course,  against  Austria. 

These  three  phases  of  his  career,  his  activities  as  an  agitator 
prior  to  1848,  his  work  as  revolutionary  leader,  and,  finally, 
his  authorship  of  this  significant  plan,  are  all  parts  of  one 
whole,  and  no  estimate  of  Kossuth’s  greatness  as  a  statesman 
would  be  accurate  or  complete  which  overlooked  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  final  achievement — for  the  very  conception  of  his 
bold  scheme  of  Confederation  was  an  achievement  in  itself. 
The  idea  of  a  Danube  Confederation  preserved  the  essence  of 
the  movement  for  Hungarian  independence  in  its  most 
purified  form.  Kossuth’s  plan  was  to  make  Hungary  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  democratic  National  States  lying  along 
the  Danube,  and  in  his  view  this  method  of  achieving  her 
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independence  would  ensure  its  lasting  stability.  He  did  not 
interpret  Hungarian  autonomy,  and  the  country’s  release 
from  the  unwieldy  framework  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  as 
implying  isolation  and  self-sufficiency  ;  Hungary’s  task  was 
to  be  to  combine  with  a  group  of  homologous  and  equal 
neighbours,  and  thus  to  fill  the  föle  of  the  pioneer  of  the 
liberation  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  This  concep¬ 
tion  of  Hungary,  as  a  land  eager  to  help  the  nations  beyond 
her  borders  to  gain  their  freedom  and  to  form  with  them  a 
democratic  league,  naturally  implies  readiness  to  recognize 
as  equals  the  strangers  within  her  gates.  Such  a  policy 
could,  indeed,  never  hope  to  be  successful  if  the  co-operation 
of  the  Slavs  were  not  assured.  Thus  Kossuth’s  Danube 
Confederation  plan  connotes  a  Slavophil  policy,  which  is  in 
fact  only  another  expression  of  the  idea  of  Hungarian 
independence  considered  in  relation  to  Europe  as  a  whole. 

Opposition  to  the  Habsburgs,  repudiation  of  the  feudal 
system  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Slavs — only  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  three  elements  can  complete  and  perfect 
Hungarian  independence.  Thus  a  threefold  programme  is 
necessary,  political,  social,  and  international.  The  Independ¬ 
ence  party  since  1867  merely  stood  for  the  political  side  of 
the  programme,  even  in  the  heyday  of  its  success.  It  is  true 
that  political  independence  is  an  essential  feature  in  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  Hungarian  national  interests,  but  it  is  not 
one  which  the  nation  would  feel  to  be  so  indispensable  that 
it  would  sacrifice  everything  else  to  attain  or  preserve  it. 
Failing  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  fields  of  social  reform 
and  international  relations,  any  success  on  the  political  field 
could  only  be  illusory  and  impermanent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Habsburg  regime  in  Hungary  had 
succeeded  in  correlating  and  harmonizing  its  political,  social, 
and  foreign  policies.  In  its  political  aspect  it  stood  for 
Dualism,  ensuring  the  hegemony  of  the  Hungarian  ruling 
class  and  their  hangers-on  in  the  Cis-Leithan  territory,  and 
of  their  German  counterparts  beyond  the  Leitha,  over  the 
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non-Magyar  and  non-German  races  respectively.  In  social 
relations  it  represented  an  alliance  of  the  nobility,  the  prelates, 
and  the  big  financiers  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  and 
repressing  the  propertyless  classes,  the  third  member  of  the 
trio  being  usually  the  least  vocal  but,  in  practice,  the  strongest. 
Its  foreign  policy  was  close  alliance  with  Germany,  as  a 
military  and  dynastic  bulwark  against  the  struggles  for 
independence  of  the  Slavs  and  other  subject  races,  and  also 
against  the  intrusion  of  Western  democratic  notions.  These 
were  the  predominant  lines  of  policy  during  the  last  forty 
years,  the  second  and  longer  period  of  the  reign  of  Francis 
Joseph,  and  they  supplemented  each  other  admirably,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice. 

The  Opposition  had  inherited  the  ideal  of  Independence 
from  the  Revolution,  and  its  theoretical  equipment  was 
taken  from  Kossuth’s  writings,  but  on  the  practical  side  it 
was  lacking  in  experience.  When  the  day  arrived  when  the 
governing  clique  saw  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  attack, 
and  the  blind  tools  ready  to  their  hands,  it  might  surely 
have  been  thought  that  intelligent  members  of  the  Independ¬ 
ence  party  would  have  realized  their  weakness  and  its  causes. 
Such  a  realization  would  necessarily  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  resolve  to  overcome  our  weakness  and  substantially 
to  increase  the  force  of  our  resistance  by  taking  the  apparently 
rash  step  of  dividing  our  strength  and  waging  a  simultaneous 
fight  on  three  fronts,  the  political,  the  social,  and  that  of 
foreign  affairs. 

In  1905  the  dynasty  had  checkmated  the  so-called 
‘  national  opposition  ’  by  promising  universal  suffrage  to  the 
Hungarian  masses,  who,  by  another  curious  Magyar  turn  of 
speech,  were  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the  ‘  nation  ’,  although 
forming  part  of  the  Hungarian  people.  The  threat  told,  and 
the  ‘  Independence  ’  politicians,  out  of  touch  with  the  real 
essence  of  the  ideal  of  Independence,  which  was  Democracy, 
hastily  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  Crown  on  every 
crucial  point.  Any  leader  of  the  Independence  movement 
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worth  his  salt  would  have  raised  the  standard  of  democracy 
in  1905,  and,  by  combining  the  cause  of  democracy  with 
that  of  nationalism  in  one  revolutionary  gesture,  might  well 
have  led  both  to  victory.  It  must  be  remembered  that  1905 
was  the  year  of  the  first  Russian  revolution,  and  that  the 
Court  was  largely  influenced  by  the  grisly  spectre  of  the 
events  in  Petrograd  in  making  overtures  to  the  working 
classes,  both  in  Vienna  and  in  Budapest. 

Thus  the  dynasty  was  able  in  1905  to  play  off  one  aspect 
of  the  1848  ideal,  that  of  democracy,  against  the  other, 
national  independence.  It  was  unthinkable  that  this 
manoeuvre  should  be  allowed  to  succeed  a  second  time,  and 
the  threatened  blow  must  now  be  met  in  the  full  armour  of 
the  ideas  of  1848.  To  win  the  people  over  to  the  cause  of 
parliamentarism,  its  adherents  would  have  to  espouse  the 
people’s  own  cause.  The  history  of  the  Independence  move¬ 
ment,  which  has  always  had  a  chequered  career,  even  at  the 
height  of  its  apparent  success  under  the  Coalition,  had 
revealed  clearly  its  grave  inconsistencies,  and  these  called 
urgently  for  adjustment. 

How  had  the  cause  of  Independence  got  into  this  state  of 
tragic  confusion  ?  The  answer  is  not  easy,  and  can  only  be 
given  through  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  last  half  century. 

The  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Germany,  which  had  been 
waged  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  between  Habs- 
burgs  and  Hohenzollerns,  seemed  at  last  to  have  been 
decided  in  1866  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  house.  When,  in 
the  course  of  that  last  war,  Prussia  saw  herself  menaced  with 
the  intervention  of  Napoleon  III,  Bismarck  submitted  to 
the  King  on  July  14,  1866,  a  proposal  to  form  a  Hungarian 
legion.  There  was  no  opportunity,  as  it  turned  out,  for  this 
legion,  under  Klapka,  to  take  any  decisive  part  in  the  war, 
for  the  Austrians  soon  afterwards  accepted  Bismarck’s  very 
moderate  and  statesmanlike  conditions  of  peace.  But  in  the 
years  following  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  Francis  Joseph  in  his 
whole  policy  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  revenge  for 
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Sadowa,  and  it  is  to  this  spirit  of  revenge  that  the  political 
Ausgleich  (compromise)  of  1867  between  Francis  Joseph  and 
Hungary  owes  its  birth.  It  is  fairly  well  established  as  a 
matter  of  history  that  the  Emperor  only  arranged  this 
settlement,  or  at  least  intended  to  utilize  it,  as  a  means  of 
protecting  himself  from  an  attack  from  the  rear  in  the  event 
of  war  with  Prussia.  The  Hungarian  sponsors  for  the  com¬ 
promise,  on  the  other  hand, — Julius  Andrássy,  senior,  and 
Deák — regarded  it  as  a  foundation  stone  on  which  the 
freedom  of  their  country  could  gradually  be  erected  until  it 
became  de  facto  and  de  jure  independent  and  autonomous. 
The  historical  conditions  out  of  which  the  compact  arose 
and  the  intentions  of  its  authors  may  be  studied  in  the 
statutes  embodying  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  texts  of 
the  Ausgleich,  which  reveal  a  number  of  important  varia¬ 
tions. 

From  his  place  of  exile  Kossuth  sent  a  fiery  protest  against 
the  principle  of  the  Ausgleich.  His  open  letter  to  Deák,  an 
historical  document  of  the  first  importance,  is  full  of  sagacity 
and  prescience.  Many  a  germ  of  later  disasters  can  be 
traced  to  the  Ausgleich,  and  particularly  to  the  policy 
pursued  during  the  years  immediately  following  it.  There 
was  indeed  something  self-contradictory  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  Augsleich,  for  it  made  the  Germans  masters  beyond  the 
Leitha  (like  the  Magyars  in  the  Cis-Leithan  territories)  and 
yet  was  intended  as  a  means  of  revenge  against  the  new 
upstart  German  Imperialism.  This  state  of  marked  incon¬ 
sistency  lasted  four  years,  from  1867  to  1870. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Ausgleich,  Beust  (the  last 
Foreign  Minister  to  retain  the  title  of  Chancellor)  took 
advantage  of  all  the  by-ways  of  diplomacy  to  work  against 
Bismarck,  and  the  Salzburg  interview*  finally  threw  the 
Habsburgs  into  the  arms  of  France,  an  alliance  which  aimed 
ultimately  at  smashing  the  new-won  unity  of  Germany  by 

*  Beust  had  promised  France  Austrian  support  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Prussia.  [Trans.] 
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force  of  arms.  Both  the  Emperor  and  the  Archduke  Albert, 
whose  influence  was  very  strong,  identified  themselves  with 
this  alliance  and  its  aims  and  supported  it  with  the  whole 
force  of  their  personal  prestige,  until  the  battles  of  Spicheren, 
Worth,  and  Mars-la-Tour,  dealing  in  quick  succession  such 
deadly  blows  at  the  power  of  France,  effectively  deterred 
Austria  from  intervening  in  the  struggle.  The  question  of 
hegemony  in  Germany  was  finally  settled  by  the  battle  of 
Sedan.  Sedan  confirmed  Sadowa  and  drove  the  Habsburg 
monarchy  into  the  arms  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Their  formal 
alliance  was,  it  is  true,  not  consummated  until  the  treaty 
negotiated  in  1879  by  Bismarck  and  Julius  Andrássy,  senior, 
but  its  main  features  had  already  taken  shape  some  years 
earlier. 

Count  Julius  Andrássy,  senior,  was  in  all  essentials  a 
Hungarian  statesman.  During  the  revolution  he  had  acted 
as  Kossuth’s  ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  he  is  famous  for 
having  been  condemned  to  death  by  Imperial  court-martial 
and  hanged  in  effigy.  He  subsequently  had  a  vogue  as  beau 
pendu  in  Paris  drawing-rooms  under  the  Second  Empire,  but 
in  the  ’fifties  he  applied  for  pardon,  came  home  again  and 
ultimately  became  the  protagonist  of  the  policy  of  making 
the  Magyar  ruling  class  supreme  in  the  Monarchy  by  means 
of  the  Ausgleich  and  the  alliance  with  Germany.  Andrássy 
feared  that  if  once  they  could  take  revenge  for  Sadowa,  the 
Habsburgs  would  try  to  torpedo  the  Ausgleich,  and  for  this 
reason  chiefly  he  pressed  first  for  neutrality  and  then  for  the 
German  alliance.  The  supremacy  of  the  Magyar  ruling-class 
in  Hungary  was  bound  up  with  the  Ausgleich  with  the 
Habsburg  dynasty.  This  agreement,  brought  about  by  one 
battle,  Königgrátz,  was  definitively  confirmed  by  another, 
Sedan,  and  with  it  Magyar  supremacy,  or  so  it  seemed.  For 
the  Monarchy,  based  as  it  was  upon  minority  rule  in  both 
parts  of  the  Empire,  obviously  needed  some  further  external 
support,  and  what  more  fitting  than  reliance  on  an  ally  ! 
The  new  German  Empire  seemed  admirably  equipped  for  the 
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task  of  helping  the  ruling  classes  of  the  German  and  Magyar 
races,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  Slavs,  to  lord  it  over  the 
remaining  races.  There  is  a  close  causal  connexion  between 
the  German-Austrian  alliance  and  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  elected  in  1910  and  sitting  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  only  ten  Serbs,  Rou¬ 
manians,  and  Slovaks  out  of  a  total  membership  of  four 
hundred  and  thirteen,  and  this  in  a  country  in  which  only 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  spoke  Magyar  as  their 
mother-tongue.  (There  was  not  a  single  representative  of 
the  Social  Democrats.) 

The  alliance  with  Germany  made  the  Dual  Monarchy  a 
vassal  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  while  Hungary  remained  just  a 
colony  of  Austria.  The  Monarchy  was,  like  Turkey,  a  ‘  sick 
man  ’  of  Eastern  Europe.  Democracy  would  have  meant 
health,  but  there  could  be  no  question  of  real  democracy  or 
social  progress  in  Hungary  so  long  as  the  alliance  persisted. 
The  oppression  of  the  non-Magyar  races,  which  later  proved 
to  be  Hungary’s  undoing,  was  directly  demanded  by  the 
Alliance.  Dualism  and  the  alliance  with  Germany  thus  stood 
in  a  relation  of  mutual  dependence,  and  even  when  it  had 
become  evident  that  the  Monarchy  could  only  be  saved  by 
abandoning  Dualism  and  undertaking  reconstruction  in  the 
direction  of  federalism,  all  attempts  to  find  a  solution  were 
doomed  to  founder  on  the  rock  of  the  alliance  with  Germany. 

Such  attempts  were  not  made  for  the  first  time  during  the 
war,  and  it  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  their  consistent 
failure  to  point  to  the  more  and  more  fossilized  habits  of 
thought  of  the  aged  Francis  Joseph.  It  was  always  the 
spectre  of  the  Prussian  veto  which  stood  in  the  background. 
The  Hohenzollerns  had,  in  short,  allotted  to  the  Habsburgs 
the  function  of  stemming  the  tide  of  Slav  encroachments, 
and  would  have  opposed  any  and  every  attempt  at  recon¬ 
struction  which  might  lead  the  Dual  Monarchy  to  lose 
interest  in  its  appointed  task. 

This  policy  of  inaction  and  indecision,  which  was  destined 
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to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty,  was  already 
fatally  influencing  events  in  the  ’seventies,  and  the  chief 
blunders  date  from  that  period.  As  soon  as  the  duel  with 
Prussia  was  decided  against  them,  say  in  1866,  or  at  latest  by 
1870,  the  Habsburgs  ought  to  have  realized  that  it  was  time 
to  renounce  all  further  participation  in  Western  politics,  and, 
while  they  were  still  reasonably  strong,  to  change  their 
orientation  and  prosecute  a  vigorous  Eastern  policy.  If 
they  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  history,  they  might  at  that 
time  even  have  diverted  the  great  idea  of  a  Danube  Con¬ 
federation  into  a  channel  innocuous  to  the  dynasty.  The 
Hungarian  people,  too — had  their  leaders  not  drugged  their 
minds  with  dangerous  illusions  in  regard  to  the  Ausgleich — 
might  have  developed  the  initiative  and  adaptability  required 
to  enable  them  to  take  a  leading  part,  worthy  of  their  national 
traditions,  in  the  scheme  for  such  a  Danube  Confederation. 

This  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  Monarchy  could, 
of  course,  only  have  been  successfully  carried  through  in 
co-operation  with  the  Slavs  and  in  their  interests,  that  is  to 
say,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Turks  and  incidentally  to  the 
Drang  nach  Osten  movement  in  the  German  Empire.  In  the 
field  of  internal  politics  a  speedy  transition  to  federalism 
would  have  been  imperative,  coupled,  needless  to  say,  with 
a  complete  renunciation  of  any  vestige  of  a  Slavophobe 
policy.  It  would  have  been  a  bold  adventure,  culminating 
possibly  in  some  such  formula  as  :  “  With  Russia,  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Straits  !  ” 

Such  aims  were  not,  indeed,  entirely  strange  to  the  policy 
of  the  Monarchy,  but  so  long  as  the  alliance  with  Germany 
lasted  they  suffered  under  the  constraint  imposed  by  this 
partnership  and  by  the  Ausgleich ;  they  were  only  ap¬ 
proached  timorously  and  uneasily,  and  were  thus  con¬ 
demned  in  advance  to  futility.  In  fact,  during  the  whole  of 
the  second  half  of  Francis  Joseph’s  reign  the  Monarchy 
seemed  doomed  to  inertia  in  foreign  affairs.  In  the  West, 
the  stronger  will  of  Germany  blocked  the  way  ;  in  the  East, 
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it  was  only  natural  that  a  State  based  upon  the  hegemony  of 
non-Slav  minorities  should  find  no  friends.  The  result  was  a 
policy  of  inactivity  which  deteriorated  slowly  but  surely 
until,  against  her  will,  Austria  found  herself  forced  to  look 
to  Abdul  Hamid  for  guidance.  In  the  absence  of  any 
guiding  principle  which  the  various  races  in  the  Mon¬ 
archy  could  appreciate  and  support,  there  was  a  morbid 
concentration  on  internal  differences,  with  never-ending 
squabbles  between  Magyars,  Slavs,  Germans,  Czechs, 
Roumanians,  etc.  Foreign  affairs  were  a  matter  for  the 
Crown,  carried  on  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  though  it 
was  the  fate  of  the  people  that  was  at  stake.  And  though 
the  realization  was  long  in  coming,  and  was  long  confined 
to  a  few  observers,  it  was  a  simple  fact  that  all  our  social 
endeavours,  all  our  successes,  even,  were  nullified  in  advance 
by  the  fatally  negative  character  of  the  country’s  foreign 
policy. 

There  was,  in  addition,  a  strange  inconsistency  about  that 
policy,  due  partly  to  weakness  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
aim  of  stirring  up  strife  among  the  different  nationalities 
led,  perforce,  to  modifications  of  the  original  plan  and  to 
continually  increasing  concessions  to  the  Slavs.  This  in¬ 
consistency  sapped  the  German  alliance  and  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  Ausgleich  of  1867. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  significant  and  startling  phenomenon  that 
a  nation  like  ours,  of  twenty  million  inhabitants,  in  the  heart 
of  Central  Europe,  with  such  natural  advantages  and  situated 
so  favourably  as  regards  the  traffic  of  the  world,  could  have 
gone  through  the  war  and  the  collapse  which  followed  it 
without  having  attained  anything  approaching  the  Western 
standard  of  social  development.  At  a  time  when  even  the 
Russian  Duma  included  a  few  Social  Democratic  members, 
there  was  still  not  a  single  man  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
entitled  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  workers.  An  historian 
seeking  to  elucidate  this  strange  fact  will  have  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  factor  of  foreign  policy,  which  was  undoubtedly 
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largely  instrumental,  throughout  this  whole  period,  in 
causing  the  fatal  backwardness  in  our  social  conditions.  At 
the  same  time  this  factor  must  not  be  overstressed,  for,  of 
course,  the  decisive  impulse  ought  to  have  come  from  within, 
from  the  people’s  own  vitality. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Parliament,  instead  of  being 
an  organ  of  public  opinion,  the  instrument  of  popular 
sovereignty,  as  it  purported  to  be,  was  merely  a  mask  for 
that  negativism  which  characterized  the  Francis  Joseph 
regime  all  through.  In  Austria  things  were  simpler  :  during 
the  war  Parliamentarism  no  longer  existed  ;  all  government 
was  conducted  by  means  of  that  very  convenient  Paragraph 
14*  of  the  Constitution.  But  in  Hungary  there  was  still  a 
pretence  of  Parliamentarism.  The  decorous  machinery  of 
Parliamentary  rule  was  retained,  as  far  as  possible,  so  long 
as  it  did  not  clash  with  the  interests  of  the  dynasty.  But  the 
idea  of  popular  representation  through  the  Government  wTas 
totally  absent.  The  Parliament  building,  that  turreted 
Gothic  pile,  designed  by  Steindl,  which  drew  such  high 
commendation  from  Emperor  William  II,  equalling  the 
London  Houses  of  Parliament  in  extent  and  excelling  it  in 
pompous  display,  was  a  symbol  of  the  Hungarian  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  a  brilliant  fayade  covering  a  sorry  reality.  The  Deputies 
represented  only  a  thin  upper  stratum  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  This  imposing  dome  sheltered  a  gathering  whose 
only  function  was  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  decrees 
by  which  questions  of  foreign  policy,  military  and  financial 
administration  had  already  been  settled  over  its  head.  Not 
long  after  the  opening  ceremony  of  dedication,  in  1906,  a 
smart  company  of  hussars  had  been  introduced  into  this 
proud  Hungarian  House  of  Commons  to  disperse  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  by  a  few  well-directed  charges. 

This  Parliament,  and  the  Party  of  Independence  in  it,  was 
not  only  unfamiliar  with  the  real  aspirations  of  the  people 
but  had  no  definite  aim  in  regard  to  them,  whilst  in  Vienna 

*  Enabling  the  country  to  be  governed  by  imperial  decree.  [Trans.] 
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all  political  currents,  which  centred  round  the  aged  Emperor, 
became  more  and  more  petrified.  The  monarch,  nervous, 
morose,  and  of  mediocre  ability  himself,  admitted  to  his 
entourage  only  persons  of  entire  and  proved  mediocrity,  and 
the  whole  direction  of  affairs  sank  with  him  into  a  hopeless 
preoccupation  with  details.  Francis  Joseph  never  experi¬ 
enced  any  great  success — on  the  contrary,  he  suffered  a  whole 
series  of  historic  defeats — but  he  was  for  ever  registering 
small  successes.  The  Crimean  War,  the  Italian  War  of 
Liberation,  the  Austro-Prussian  War,  the  Franco-German 
War,  the  First  and  Second  Balkan  Wars,  all  these  were 
personal  defeats,  failures,  disappointments  for  Francis 
Joseph.  His  personal  experience — almost,  one  might  say,  a 
physical  state — of  constant  ill-success  had  coloured  the  whole 
Monarchy,  and  the  typical  motto  of  his  undistinguished, 
petty  character,  Quieta  non  movere  (‘  let  sleeping  dogs  lie’), 
dominated  the  history  of  our  country  during  the  last  few 
decades.  For  an  unconscionably  long  period  the  State  was 
governed  by  an  absolute  monarch  whose  mind  had  fallen  into 
premature  senility  ;  so  that  his  absolutism  was  not  a  regime 
of  action  and  command,  but  a  tyranny  of  inertia  and  blind 
obstruction.  Francis  Joseph  communicated  to  the  Monarchy 
his  own  progressive  marasmus,  and  the  tranquillity  which  his 
own  brain  needed,  and  which  he  stood  for  in  the  public  eye, 
was  the  tranquillity  of  slow  putrefaction. 

Never  once  did  the  Hungarian  Parliament  take  any 
serious  steps  to  oppose  this  policy  of  Francis  Joseph.  The 
governing  classes,  represented  by  parties  of  the  type  of  the 
Tisza  party,  were  at  heart  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  Emperor.  When  they  gave  up  the  idea  of  Independence 
in  1867  it  was  not  without  a  quid  pro  quo  ;  they  had  claimed 
in  return  for  their  renunciation  the  right  to  a  free  hand  in 
internal  politics.  Vienna  at  last  recognized  Magyar  supremacy 
in  Hungary,  and  in  so  doing  acquiesced  in  the  oppression  of 
the  non-Magyar  races.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Magyar 
working  classes  saw  through  the  trick  that  had  been  played 
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upon  them.  They  were  asked  to  accept,  even  to  welcome,  a 
restricted  franchise  and  an  administrative  system  charac¬ 
terized  by  oppression  and  corruption,  on  the  plea  that  by  no 
other  means  could  the  permanent  supremacy  of  the  Magyar 
race  in  Hungary  be  assured.  The  people  failed  to  see  that 
the  governing  classes  were  using  this  cry  of  ‘  Magyar 
supremacy  ’  to  keep  down  not  only  the  non-Magyar  races 
but  also  their  own  compatriots  of  the  working  classes.  The 
loyalty,  such  as  it  was,  which  the  ruling  class  in  Hungary  still 
showed  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  their  conse¬ 
quent  willingness  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  tragic  past,  were  in 
reality  only  an  expression  of  their  consciousness  that  their 
own  power  was  bound  up  with  the  Monarchy. 

So  Francis  Joseph  drowsed  away  the  time,  and  all  around 
him  stagnated.  There  was  but  one  group,  a  pugnacious  little 
band  of  Conservative  politicians  in  Vienna,  which  showed 
distinct  signs  of  life,  in  the  endeavour  to  avert  the  impending 
ruin  of  the  Monarchy  and  drag  it  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
abyss,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Emperor.  The 
so-called  Belvedere  policy,  that  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  was  the  last  and  most  logical  representative  of 
this  line  of  thought.  The  heir  to  the  throne  had  been  all  for 
the  federal  solution,  and  had  had  dreams  of  a  Greater  Austria, 
including  not  only  the  old  Monarchy,  reorganized  on  a  federal 
basis,  but  also  gradually  absorbing  the  smaller  Balkan  States 
as  members  of  the  Confederation.  Aims  such  as  these 
naturally  involved  opposition  on  the  one  hand  to  Hohen- 
zollern  tutelage  and  on  the  other  to  the  dualist  German- 
Magyar  hegemony  ;  the  rival  objectives  were  free  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  subject  races  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
of  the  North  and  South  Slavs  in  a  federal,  clerical  pseudo¬ 
democracy.  The  idea  was  to  grant  the  various  nationalities 
autonomy,  but  to  retain  a  central  Parliament  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  that  set  up  by  the  February  Patent  (Feb.  26, 
1861),  which  would  have  given  even  greater  power  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Vienna  bureaucracy.  Such  a  system  would 
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have  made  the  Emperor  more  than  ever  the  court  of  final 
appeal  in  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  of  foreign  relations, 
and  of  general  economic  policy. 

The  ambiguous  and  inscrutable  figure  of  Francis  Ferdinand, 
together  with  the  possibility  of  his  accession  and  hence  of  the 
realization  of  this  plan,  had  overshadowed  like  a  constant 
menace  the  petty  jugglery  of  Hungarian  politics.  We  knew 
that  he  was  not  only  hostile  to  the  existing  organization  of 
Hungary,  but  also  an  enemy  to  all  Hungarians.  Beyond  this, 
nothing  was  certain  ;  neither  the  means  he  would  choose  for 
putting  his  ideas  into  execution,  nor  the  lengths  to  which  he 
wrould  go. 

In  his  efforts  to  break  the  power  of  the  Hungarian  Magnates, 
and  their  allies — the  big  Jewish  financiers — the  Archduke 
had  swallowed  his  clerical  and  conservative  principles  to  the 
extent  of  supporting  universal  suffrage,  and  even  enlisting 
the  Social  Democrats  in  his  campaign.  In  Austria  a  similar 
campaign  had  met  with  one  important  success,  for  universal 
suffrage  came  into  force  beyond  the  Leitha  ten  years  earlier 
than  in  Hungary,  an  advantage  which,  in  this  age  of  pre¬ 
cipitate  events,  counted  for  a  very  great  deal  and  may 
largely  serve  to  explain  the  differences  in  the  course  taken  by 
the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  revolutions. 

This  aggressive  Belvedere  policy  went  finally  to  wreck  on 
the  rock  of  Hungarian  stubbornness.  Berlin,  the  Coalition 
of  1906,  and  later,  Tisza  had  opposed  it,  and  Hungary  had 
remained  the  one  realm  in  which  the  negativism  of  the 
Francis  Joseph  regime  held  undisputed  sway.  Count  Julius 
Andrássy,  junior,  feeling  that  he  had  inherited  the  policy 
from  his  father  and  wishing  to  continue  it,  joined  in  the 
opposition  to  the  Belvedere  movement.  That  was  not  sur¬ 
prising,  but  that  ‘  1848  men  ’  like  Francis  Kossuth  and 
Albert  Apponyi  should  also  have  taken  sides  against  the  idea 
of  Federalism  and  helped  to  defeat  universal  suffrage,  is 
certainly  strange,  and  shows  what  type  of  men  the  political 
heirs  of  Louis  Kossuth  were. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  1848  Party  had  been  drifting 
farther  and  farther  away,  as  time  went  on,  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  Kossuth’s  political  testament.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  they  had  been  faithless  to  his  doctrine  as 
regards  foreign  relations  ;  they  had  completely  forgotten  it. 
The  younger  generation  simply  failed  to  comprehend  the 
great  idea  of  a  Danube  Confederation,  and  its  democratic 
content  struck  no  answering  chords  in  their  hearts.  From 
1867  onwards  this  party,  with  ever-narrowing  horizon, 
pursued  a  policy  of  Chauvinism  which  grew  more  and  more 
restricted  in  scope,  and  more  and  more  self-sufficient.  This 
declension  from  the  lofty  ideal  of  Independence  undoubtedly 
reached  its  nadir  when  Francis  Ferdinand  formally  offered 
Hungary  universal  suffrage,  and  the  Independence  party 
refused  it  from  motives  of  Chauvinist  tactics.  It  has  to  be 
admitted  that  the  Belvedere  policy  ran  counter  to  Louis 
Kossuth’s  principles  in  its  ultimate  aims  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Francis  Ferdinand’s  intention,  in  extending  the 
franchise,  was  not  to  give  free  play  to  the  democratic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nationalities  but  merely  to  stabilize  the  Monarchy 
and  increase  the  prestige  of  the  dynasty.  None  the  less,  it 
was  a  betrayal  of  Louis  Kossuth’s  spirit  for  the  party  led  by 
Francis  Kossuth  and  Albert  Apponyi,  together  with  Julius 
Andrássy,  junior,  to  frustrate  the  introduction  of  universal 
suffrage.  The  Independence  party  ought  to  have  known  and 
believed  that  the  franchise  would  ultimately  be  a  strong 
enough  weapon  to  disarm  and  checkmate  Francis  Ferdinand’s 
policy.  There  was  but  one  man  who  perceived,  and  followed, 
the  correct  tactics  indicated  by  the  1848  outlook,  and  was 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  Belvedere  movement  just  as 
long  as  that  policy  could  help  along  the  fundamental  ideals 
of  1848  in  the  slightest  degree.  That  man  was  Julius  Justh. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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Looking  back,  I  recognize  that  in  essential  things,  and  at 
critical  moments,  Julius  Justh  always  grasped  the  political 
situation  correctly.  He  had  no  surface  brilliancy  ;  in  Euro¬ 
pean  culture  he  fell  short  of  Apponyi.  But  how  greatly  he 
surpassed  him  in  logic  and  in  clearness  of  vision  !  There  was 
no  one  else  in  Hungarian  politics  who  got  so  much  done  with 
so  little  talking.  Even  the  actions  of  most  of  the  men  around 
him  seemed  mere  phrases  ;  with  him  speech  itself  was 
action.  The  briefest  survey  of  his  career  suffices  to  show 
how  every  step  he  took  was  directed  clearly  and  unerringly 
towards  a  single  definite  goal.  He  had  courage  and  the  gift 
of  rapid  decision.  When  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  step  he  took 
it  promptly  ;  he  was  quick  and  acute  in  reacting  to  every  turn 
in  events.  Once  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  for  instance,  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  Croatian  deputies  in  the  House  to 
use  the  Croatian  language,  he  allowed  their  claim  in  his  capacity 
of  Speaker  and  took  them  under  his  protection,  unmoved  by 
the  attacks  which  his  decision  brought  down  upon  him. 

His  own  refined  and  purified  conception  of  Independence 
drove  him  to  seek  an  understanding  with  the  Serbs,  and  he 
found  it.  He  went  further  and  approached  the  Czechs, 
though  this  proved  to  be  love’s  labour  lost.  Most  important 
of  all,  he  tried,  and  was  able,  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
progressives  among  the  Hungarian  intelligentsia.  The 
attempt  could  not  fail  of  success,  for  the  ideal  of  Democracy 
to  which  the  intelligentsia  was  already  pledged  was  the 
natural  complement  of  the  idea  of  Independence,  and 
followed  necessarily  from  it ;  and  Justh  himself  was  bound 
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to  succeed  because  he  alone  amongst  the  politicians  of  the 
Independence  party  was  mindful  of  essentials,  and  the 
essence  of  the  idea  of  Independence  was  democracy.  Justh 
was  always  an  advocate  of  alliance  with  the  Social  Demociats. 
He  came  over  to  the  Reform  Club  !  which  at  that  time  was 
no  small  matter.  It  meant  alliance  with  those  elements  among 
the  Jews  and  the  freemasons  which,  seeing  the  falsity  of  the 
Nationalist  watchword,  earnestly  desired  Democracy,  Democ¬ 
racy  without  Nationalist  fripperies.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
association  with  the  leader  of  the  “  Liberal  ”  Party  of  W oik, 
Ladislaus  Lukács,  nor,  indeed,  even  with  Joseph  Kristoffy,* 
however  deeply  compromised  during  the  extra-legal  regime 
of  Fej  érv  ár  y  ;  to  him  the  cause  was  everything. 

Justh’s  civil  courage  has  not  been  equalled  for  decades 
past  in  our  political  history.  He  tended  to  over-optimism, 
and  his  faults— he  also  had  his  faults— were  faults  of  tempera¬ 
ment.  He  was  rich  and  independent.  In  him  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Gentry  were  united.  His  strength  lay  in  his 
freedom  from  all  personal  ambition.  In  his  little  party  he 
kept  iron  discipline.  With  his  few  supporters  he  carried 
obstruction  to  such  a  pitch,  when  obstruction  had  become  a 
point  of  duty,  that  in  the  end  he  carried  the  whole  Opposition 
with  him.  The  presence  of  a  single  man  of  this  stamp  purifies 
the  political  atmosphere,  and  makes  certain  types  of  com¬ 
promise  out  of  the  question. 

The  character  of  Julius  Justh  contrasted  strikingly  with 
that  of  Francis  Kossuth,  the  leader  of  the  other  wing  of  the 
Independence  party.  To  take  one  example,  Francis  Kossuth, 
the  son  of  Louis  Kossuth,  accepted  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold,  a  purely  Austrian  Order,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  red  and  white  ribbon  on  his  breast  that  he 
had  the  decoration  painted  into  one  of  his  existing  portraits. 
Julius  Justh,  who  as  President  (Speaker)  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  had  become  a  Privy  Councillor,  renounced  this  title 
when  the  Emperor’s  man,  Tisza,  by  his  parliamentary  coup 

*  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Fejérváry  Government,  which  had  been 
unconstitutionally  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  [Trans.] 
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destroyed  the  last  remains  of  the  freedom  of  the  popular 
Chamber.  Justh  asked  me  personally  to  notify  with  all 
formality  to  the  Cabinet  his  renunciation  of  the  dignity  of 
Privy  Councillor,  and  to  return  the  commission.  In  offering 
reasons  for  this  step  he  said  proudly  that  he  could  no  longer 
remain  the  councillor  of  a  ruler  in  whose  name  such  things 
could  take  place.  I  gladly  undertook  this  mission  and 
acknowledged  the  community  of  view  which  its  acceptance 
signified.  I  can  still  see  before  me  the  expression  of  dismay 
on  the  face  of  M.  Daruváry,  to-day  Horthy ’s  Foreign  Minister, 
at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  Section  of  the  Civil 
Cabinet  Secretariat,*  when  I  handed  him  Julius  Justh’s  letter 
and  commission.  The  Habsburgs  have  had  Spanish,  Flemish, 
Italian,  Czech,  Polish,  and  Hungarian  Privy  Councillors.  I 
have  not  studied  the  question,  but  I  suspect  that  amongst 
all  these  Privy  Councillors  Julius  Justh  was  the  only  one  who 
resigned  his  Privy  Councillorship  in  such  a  way. 

In  1913,  Julius  Justh  had  a  stroke.  That  and  his  early 
death  explain  why  he  did  not  take  up  the  leadership  which 
so  naturally  fell  to  him,  and  to  which  he  would  have  remained 
true,  even  to  suffering  imprisonment.  I  know  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  he  would  not  have  stopped  at  half  measures. 
He  would  have  been  an  undaunted  fighter  against  the  war,  a 
champion  of  the  October  Revolution.  He  would  not  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  in  the  slightest  by  the 
prospect  of  having  to  give  up  to  the  people  his  beautiful 
property  in  Tornya.  A  Julius  Justh  could  only  have  moved 
towards  the  left. 

With  this  man  Count  Albert  Apponyi  was  bound  to  come 
into  opposition.  Julius  Justh  stood  for  the  full  realization  of 
the  Independence  idea,  and  was  determined  to  continue  the 
policy  of  Louis  Kossuth  along  the  whole  line  ;  Apponyi 
stood  in  opposition  along  the  whole  line  to  Kossuth’s  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  It  was  Apponyi  who  enticed  the  weak 
Francis  Kossuth  into  the  policy  which  attempted  the  com- 
*  The  office  of  the  Emperor’s  personal  Secretaries.  [Trans.] 
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pletely  impossible  task  of  reconciling  the  oppression  of  the 
nationalities  with  democratic  progress,  and  of  reconciling 
Hungarian  independence  with  support  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
This  policy  called  itself  an  1848  policy,  but  it  was  no  longer 
that.  It  was  full  of  contradictions,  full  of  inextricable 
dilemmas.  To  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  Apponyi’s  personality. 

I  have  known  Apponyi  since  my  childhood  ;  I  am  related 
to  him,  and  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my  dear  uncle, 
Alexander  Károlyi.  He  is  blessed  with  a  spirit  of  perfect 
equability,  kindly  and  happy.  In  Apponyi  the  man,  every¬ 
thing  is  in  order,  everything  is  regulated  and  arranged  to 
perfection  ;  his  peace  of  mind  is  imperturbable.  The 
cheerful  afterglow  of  a  happy  childhood  rests  on  the  man 
even  in  his  old  age.  He  is  a  man  of  early  and  deserved 
successes,  able  and  willing  to  repay  the  spoiling  which  was  his 
lot  by  doing  good  to  all  around  him.  His  character  exhibits, 
in  the  best  sense,  child-like  traits.  He  is  deeply  and  sincerely 
religious.  Few  people  fulfil  what  is  prescribed  by  their 
religion  so  zealously  and  conscientiously  as  he.  He  is  a  pure, 
warm-hearted  man,  with  the  instinctive  good  nature  of  the 
healthy  and  happy.  His  mode  of  life  is  most  regular  and 
simple.  He  retires  early  to  bed,  and  after  a  sound  sleep  is 
early  astir,  fresh  and  rosy.  Of  sourness,  envy,  or  jealousy  he 
is  incapable.  A  natural  simplicity  fills  his  whole  being.  He 
can  laugh  heartily.  He  loves  that  kind  of  humour  which  is 
without  bitterness,  the  indulgent,  benevolent  humour  of 
Dickens  and  other  Englishmen.  He  loves  children  and  child¬ 
like  men.  He  can  play  with  children  for  hours,  finds  pleasure 
in  every  joke,  and  in  this  field  shows  an  inexhaustible 
inventiveness.  Although  a  highly  cultivated  musician,  he 
can  listen  to  the  operas  of  Count  Géza  Zichy  with  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Once,  at  a  time  of  grave  parliamentary  crisis,  he 
stopped  me  in  the  lobby,  and  smilingly  asked  : 

“  Do  you  remember,  my  boy,  the  jolly  waiter  at  the 
Royal  Crescent  ?  ” 
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I  had  forgotten  him.  Apponyi  explained  that  twenty  years 
before  we  had  been  together  in  Brighton,  and  at  the  hotel 
dinner  a  waiter  had  been  much  amused  at  Apponyi’ s 
ignorance  of  the  English  for  Ananas  (pineapple). 

The  mechanism  of  his  mind  works  with  a  well-oiled  smooth¬ 
ness  given  to  few  men.  His  mental  alertness  is  extraordinary  ; 
he  can  adapt  himself  in  a  moment  to  the  spirit  of  foreign 
languages  and  foreign  audiences.  His  memory  is  well-nigh 
unexampled.  His  well-grounded  classical  education  comes 
to  the  aid  of  the  fundamental  trait  in  his  nature  which  leads 
him  always  to  seek  out  that  which  is  generally  accepted,  that 
which  has  the  widest  range  of  validity,  that  which  never 
provokes  a  contradiction,  that  which  is  pleasing.  His  style 
is  correct,  eloquent,  rich,  well-proportioned,  but  rather 
lacking  in  personality  ;  his  speeches  when  read  are  liable  to 
seem  over-full  of  generalities,  and  their  effectiveness  is  due 
to  the  charm  of  his  voice  and  manner.  His  German  (he 
speaks  the  German  of  the  Austrian  aristocrats,  with  its  slight 
tinge  of  the  Viennese  dialect),  his  French,  and  his  English 
are  as  good  as  his  Hungarian.  English  he  learned  as  a  man 
of  forty,  but  so  perfectly  as  only  children  learn  languages. 

If  the  true  orator  is  he  who  expresses  what  is  in  the  minds 
of  his  hearers,  then  there  are  indeed  few  such  orators  as 
Albert  Apponyi.  He  tries  instinctively  to  express  absolutely 
nothing  else.  With  astonishing  quickness,  often  bordering  on 
the  miraculous,  he  finds  the  bond  of  union  with  e\eiy  kind 
of  audience.  With  the  greatest  confidence  he  immediately 
strikes  the  key  which  brings  him  into  harmony  with  the  soul 
of  his  public  ;  and  the  key  once  found  and  confirmed,  he 
knows  how  to  continue  in  a  masterly  way. 

His  talent  and  his  public  often  carry  him  away,  especially 
when  speaking  extempore.  It  may  then  happen  that  he  will 
make  an  excursion  into  realms  which  originally  he  had  not 
intended  to  enter.  In  the  heat  of  rhetorical  flight  he  some¬ 
times  accepts  views  irreconcilable  with  those  which  he  has 
hitherto  represented,  and  he  will  always  defend  a  standpoint 
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which  he  has  once  taken  up.  His  frequent  changes  from  one 
political  party  to  another,  apart  from  his  lack  of  any  great 
leading  principle,  are  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  this 
peculiarity.  Certain  it  is  that  Apponyi,  the  orator,  has  more 
than  once  run  away  with  Apponyi,  the  statesman. 

Apponyi  seeks  oratorical  success  and  is  proud  of  it.  It  is 
due  to  his  gift  of  oratory  that  he  is  better  known  abroad 
than  any  other  of  his  Hungarian  contemporaries.  He  is  the 
only  Magyar  who  has  been  personally  seen  and  heard  by 
large  numbers  of  people  in  Europe  and  America.  In  inter¬ 
national  congresses  the  palm  will  always  belong  to  the  orator 
who  is  master  of  many  languages  :  among  Hungarians,  to 
Albert  Apponyi,  in  common  with  Rosa  Schwimmer.  The 
speaker  chosen  on  great  occasions  is  generally  the  one  who 
knows  most  languages.  Apponyi  is  such  a  speaker  born. 
He  speaks  even  Slovak  if  need  be.  He  told  me  once  that  at 
the  time  of  the  ‘  national  resistance  ’  in  1905-6,  one  of  his 
greatest  oratorical  successes  was  won  by  a  speech  in  Slovak. 
Twenty-four  hours  before  this  triumph  he  was  informed 
that  he  absolutely  must  speak  in  Slovak.  His  speech  as 
drafted  was  translated  for  him,  he  learned  it  by  heart,  and 
delivered  it  with  fervour  and  intimacy,  and  with  an  almost 
irreproachable  accent.  The  people  were  moved  to  tears. 

This  wonderfully  gifted  and  inspiring  man,  living  a  puri¬ 
tanical  life,  had  a  baneful  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  Hungarian  Opposition,  and  above  all  on  the  1848  party. 
Although  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Opposition,  his  person¬ 
ality  made  him  unfitted  to  be  an  Opposition  leader.  His 
was  not  a  passionate  temperament.  He  could  not  bear  a 
tumult,  and  avoided  strife  ;  when  it  came  to  fighting  he 
looked  up  the  method  of  procedure.  In  judging  his  political 
career  the  essential  thing  to  remember  is  that  he  was  never 
at  bottom  a  real  partisan  of  the  1848  movement.  The  son 
of  Count  George  Apponyi  was  in  reality  a  moderate  adherent 
of  the  1867  party,  who  believed  that  from  the  camp  of  the 
1848  party  he  would  be  able  more  successfully  to  obstruct 
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the  agitation  against  the  Aasgleich,  which  in  his  view  was 
quite  acceptable.  A  man  with  that  standpoint  was  not  the 
man  to  inspire  new  life  into  the  policy  of  1848,  for  all  his 
brilliant  gifts  ;  the  fight  for  the  principles  of  1848  was  no 
vital  matter  for  him.  This  was  proved  on  every  critical 
occasion,  until  at  last  the  moment  came  wdien  eloquent 
generalities  had  to  make  way  for  action. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  glamour  of  1848,  the  only  period 
of  national  glory  whose  splendour  has  been  perceived  by  the 
populace,  fascinated  Apponyi.  His  rhetoric  was  dependent 
on  this  glory,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  few  knew  better 
how  to  recall  it.  This  was  what  he  appropriated  of  the  ideas 
of  1848, — a  glorious  memory,  which  he  only  needed  to 
conjure  up  in  order  to  wake  an  echo  in  the  whole  Hungarian 
nation.  A  real  partisan  of  the  1848  movement  will  touch 
also  on  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  great  revolution,  and  will 
draw  from  these  lessons  driving  force  for  the  struggles  of 
to-day.  Apponyi  could  never  grasp  that  the  ideas  of  1848 
were  a  summons  to  the  nation  resolutely  to  do  battle,  and  he 
wmuld  never  recognize  that  the  effect  of  any  criticism  of  our 
constitution  based  on  the  standard  of  1848  is  annihilating. 
He  demanded  the  biological  completeness  of  the  national  life, 
but  all  he  meant  by  that  was  that  he  wished  to  see  our 
present  pseudo-liberties  and  pseudo-institutions  rounded  off 
by  a  few  more  pseudo-liberties  and  pseudo-institutions.  His 
‘  biological  completeness  of  the  national  life  ’  would  at  most 
have  been  completeness  in  form,  completeness  on  paper. 

Far  from  finding  our  pseudo-parliamentary  system  in¬ 
supportable,  Apponyi  contributed  with  unmistakable  pleasure 
to  the  self-deception  of  this  parliament  and  of  the  nation,  to 
the  pretence  that  the  fate  of  the  country  was  really  settled  by 
those  four  hundred  and  thirteen  gentlemen  in  Sándor  Street* 
or  on  the  Danube  embankment.  Not  only  was  it  not  settled 
there  ;  it  was  not  even  settled  in  St  George  s  Place,  in  the 
Prime  Minister’s  office,  but  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Private 

*  The  old  Parliament  building  was  in  Sándor  (Alexander)  Street.  [Trans.] 
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Purse  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Vienna,  in  the  palaces  of 
Kaunitz  and  Metternich  and  the  rest  along  the  Ballhaus- 
platz,  where  there  met  on  important  occasions  the  junta  of 
the  two  Premiers  and  the  three  joint  Ministers*  the  ‘  cabinet 
of  five  5  which,  for  example,  determined  on  the  ultimatum 
which  unchained  the  world  war.  In  this  parliament,  in 
judging  which  we  must  never  forget  that  it  was  funda¬ 
mentally  incapable  of  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  because  the  people  had  not  the  rudiments  of  national 
sovereignty — in  this  parliament,  Apponyi  could  make 
speeches  of  several  hours’  duration  about  the  theories  of 
English  parliamentary  democracy,  without  making  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  application  of  these 
theories  to  our  miserable  circumstances  was  put  completely 
out  of  court,  if  for  no  other  reason,  by  our  inequitable  class 
franchise,  and  by  the  corruption  in  our  elections  and  in  our 
administration.  For  him  the  parliamentary  system  was  an 
end  in  itself,  and  the  maintenance  of4  the  forms  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  more  important  than  the  reality,  which, 
of  course,  could  only  have  been  attained  through  a  resolve 
to  speak  out,  and  say  that  we  were  under  absolute  government. 
That,  however,  would  have  been  a  voluntary  ending  of  self- 
deception,  and  a  confession  which  would  have  disturbed  and 
darkened  Apponyi’s  snug  and  sunny  idea  of  the  world,  and 
which,  therefore,  could  not  be  expected  of  him. 

Since  1867  there  had  been  scarcely  any  correspondence 
between  the  form  of  government  (the  parliamentary  system) 
and  the  relations  between  the  real  governors  (the  Viennese) 
and  the  governed  (the  Hungarian  nation).  Orders  from 
Vienna  had  to  be  obeyed  ;  but,  before  the  people,  Parliament 
kept  up  the  pretence  that  nothing  took  place  save  by  the 
people’s  will.  It  was  inevitable  that  from  time  to  time 
Parliament  should  come  to  grief  in  essaying  so  complicated  a 
task.  On  one  such  occasion  Stephen  Tisza,  in  accordance 
with  his  nature,  tried  to  find  a  way  out  through  force, 

*  For  foreign  affairs,  war  and  finance.  [Trans.] 
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Apponyi,  equally  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  contributed 
with  his  sentimental  rhetoric  not  to  the  solution,  but  to  the 
hushing  up  of  such  situations.  His  political  creed,  his 
attitude  to  the  fundamentals  of  national  life,  differed  little 
from  those  of  Tisza.  He,  too,  wished  to  support  the  ancien 
régime.  Both  shared  the  fear  of  Socialism  and  of  the  non- 
Magyar  nationalities.  On  this  point,  and  also  in  his  doctrin¬ 
aire  Dualism,  Andrássy  stood  at  least  as  close  to  Tisza  as  did 
Apponyi.  Socially,  however,  Apponyi  was  always  on  much 
better  terms  with  Tisza  than  was  Andrássy.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  was  capable  of  being  seriously  and  permanently  on 
bad  terms  with  anyone. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  Kossuth  and  Irány  tradition  in  the 
Independence  party,  and  in  emulation  of  Baron  Joseph 
Eötvös,  whom  he  held  in  high  regard,  Apponyi  stood  for  a 
certain  Liberalism,  which,  however,  never  actually  affected 
the  position  which  he  took  up.  If  ever  his  Liberalism  clashed 
with  the  Clerical  convictions  to  which  he  tended  as  a  result 
of  his  religious  upbringing  (he  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Kalksburg,  near  Vienna),  Clericalism  nearly  always  won 
the  day.  Apponyi  is  a  thoroughly  typical  example  of  the 
Hungarian  democrat,  who  is  always  ready  for  compromises 
and  half-measures.  He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  in  the 
possibility  and  necessity  in  Hungary  of  a  ‘  democracy  ’  which 
excluded  the  non-Magyars.  A  Liberalism  that  was  even 
moderately  logical  must  have  carried  him  at  least  as  far  as 
the  nationalities  programme  of  Baron  Joseph  Eötvös  (who, 
together  with  Deák,  introduced  in  1867  a  just  Nationalities 
Law,  which  unfortunately  was  never  passed),  but  the  desire 
to  maintain  Magyar  supremacy  in  the  country  encumbered 
and  crippled  his  logic.  In  glaring  contrast  to  the  spirit  of 
Louis  Kossuth,  and  even  more  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Deák 
and  Eötvös,  this  statesman  of  the  1848  party  was  able,  as 
Minister  of  Education,  to  carry  through  the  Education  Act 
which  did  such  wrong  and  gave  such  offence  to  our  non- 
Magyar  brothers,  and  brought  such  disaster  to  ourselves. 
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Apponyi  brought  upon  himself  the  odium  of  having  excluded 
the  non-Magyar  nationalities  from  the  enjoyment  of  their 
national  rights,  and  was  able  still  to  expect  them  to  be 
enthusiastic  for  Magyar  Imperialism,  and  even  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  and  the  high  sense  of  justice,  which  were  his  so 
pre-eminently  within  narrower  bounds,  did  not  extend  to 
these  wider  fields. 

It  is  quite  intelligible  that  Apponyi  should  never  lay  stress 
on  class  sympathies,  although  he  doubtless  feels  them. 
His  policy,  though  in  his  speeches  he  says  so  as  seldom 
as  possible,  is  scarcely  less  the  policy  of  the  large  landed 
proprietor  than  is  that  of  Tisza  or  Andrassy.  His  charming 
personality  induced  a  whole  group  of  young  aristocrats  to 
follow  him  into  the  Independence  party,  and  involuntarily 
he  defended  their  interests.  The  maintenance  of  Dualism 
and  of  the  German  alliance  were  in  the  interest  of  the  large 
landed  proprietor.  Apponyi  knew  very  well  how  Germany’s 
support  helped  to  stabilize  the  existing  relations  between  the 
classes,  and  the  German  alliance  could  count  with  certainty 
on  his  support.  As  a  4  Kurucz  ’  he  was  a  revisionist  passion¬ 
ately  attached  to  a  few  externals,  for  which  the  tulip  of  the 
‘  Protect  Home  Industries  ’  movement,  which  soon  faded 
into  absurdity,  and  the  hardly  more  serious  red,  white,  and 
green  sword  knot*,  were  good  symbols.  That  these  badges, 
however,  were  able  to  obtain  such  a  strong  hold  over  the 
Hungarian  imagination,  without  leading  their  wearers, 
Apponyi  among  them,  to  any  effective  action,  is  probably 
due  to  a  native  peculiarity  of  the  Hungarian  mind,  shared 
by  Apponyi.  Neither  he  nor  his  countrymen  like  to  think  a 
matter  out  boldly  to  its  final  consequences. 

As  everyone  knows,  Apponyi  is  a  pacifist.  The  idealists 
of  the  first  idyllic  epoch  of  pacifism  found  in  Apponyi’s 

*  That  is,  the  agitation  for  permitting  officers  to  wear  the  Hungarian 
national  colours  in  their  sword  knots  instead  of  the  Habsburg  black  and 
yellow  ;  so  marking  them  as  officers  of  the  Hungarian  national  army,  and  not 
personal  guards  of  the  Emperor.  [Trans.] 
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susceptible  soul  a  kindred  spirit,  and  he  soon  won  his  finest 
laurels  in  dealing  with  the  doubtlessly  congenial  themes 
discussed  at  the  international  pacifist  and  inter-parliamentary 
congresses.  The  element  of  nettle-shirking  in  the  propaganda 
carried  on  from  the  palace  of  the  American  Trust  King  did 
not  greatly  disturb  Apponyi  ;  indeed,  I  think  he  probably 
honestly  believed  in  this  pre-war  pacifism.  What,  then,  could 
have  induced  him  to  greet  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war 
wfith  that  indefensible  cry,  his  notorious  “  At  last  ”  ?  I  was 
not  at  that  time  in  touch  with  him.  I  do  not  know.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  has  never  been  one  to  withstand  for  any 
length  of  time  the  influence  of  his  immediate  company.  I 
do  not  even  know  whether  these  words  of  unhappy  memory 
were  an  expression  of  his  own  feeling  or  something  else. 
Apponyi  has  a  very  poorly  developed  tactical  sense  ;  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  simplest  question  of  tactics,  he  has  often 
been  at  a  loss,  and  in  this  sphere  has  frequently  set  his  course 
according  to  the  views  of  people  who  stood  far  below  him. 
Perhaps  someone  had  been  able  to  convince  him  that  it 
would  be  very  appropriate  for  the  leader  of  the  Independence 
party  to  welcome  the  war,  which  was  so  popular  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  with  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  Apponyi  could  safely 
be  trusted  to  find  some  striking  form  of  expression.  And, 
once  the  orator  had  committed  himself  to  this  attitude  of 
heavenly  rapture,  the  politician  was  obliged  to  devote  all  his 
talents  to  the  service  of  the  war,  to  the  German  alliance,  to 
the  fight  to  the  finish.  Indeed,  Albert  Apponyi  must, 
unfortunately,  share  the  blame  not  only  for  the  gross  decep¬ 
tion  of  the  people  as  to  the  significance  of  the  war,  but  also 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  war.  Thus  he  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  those  who  dug  the  grave  of  old  Hungary.  By  his 
Clerical  and  essentially  undemocratic  tendencies  he  had 
become  a  hindrance  to  a  revival  of  the  country  such  as 
would  have  given  it  strength  to  weather  the  great  storm. 
As  to  his  standpoint  with  regard  to  the  non-Magyar  nation¬ 
alities,  he  himself  gave  it  expression  in  an  institution  which 
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had  hindered  honest  efforts  to  pave  the  way  for  a  mutual 
understanding.  By  his  whole  nebulous  policy  he  became  a 
brake  on  the  development  which  might  have  saved  Hungary. 

And  yet,  I  insist,  Apponyi,  as  a  man,  deserves  respect.  In 
a  society  corrupt  to  the  marrow  he  never  deviated  an  inch 
from  his  own  ethic.  He  believed  in  his  phrases,  believed  in  a 
policy  of  phrases,  and  believed  above  all  in  his  exquisitely 
balanced  periods,  magnificently  framed,  majestically  rising 
and  falling.  If  he  has  sinned,  there  are  still  things  on  account 
of  which  he  can  be  pardoned.  At  the  Trianon  he  represented 
his  country  with  great  dignity  as  she  lay  in  the  dust ;  and, 
conquering  his  disposition  to  shrink  from  hateful  strife,  he 
became  the  eloquent  accuser  of  the  murderous  White  Terror. 
In  1920  and  1921  this  old  man  set  the  young  ones  an  example 
of  bravery.  In  1922,  however,  at  the  Inter-parliamentary 
Conference  at  Vienna,  we  find  him  a  defender  of  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  Horthy  regime.  Here  he  had  to  suffer  a  deserved  defeat 
through  the  more  homely  eloquence  of  a  Bernstein.  Thus 
he  proved  unable  to  act  with  consistency  in  a  question  where 
above  all  his  Christian  conscience  came  into  play.  The  reason 
for  his  lukewarmness  may  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  his  son 
George  Apponyi  became,  it  is  said,  in  those  days  of  August, 
1919,  a  White  Terrorist.  Brutus  in  a  not  entirely  dissimilar 
case  kept  only  the  general  welfare  in  view.  But  there  were 
bounds  to  Apponyi’s  Roman  qualities. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  BALKAN  CRISIS  AND  DEMOCRACY 

In  the  year  1912  the  characters  of  the  two  leaders,  Justh  and 
Apponyi,  impressed  themselves  more  deeply  upon  the  two 
opposing  groups  within  the  party.  One  group  was  hostile  to 
any  really  democratic  solution  of  the  suffrage  question,  was 
ultra-Chauvinist  in  its  attitude  to  the  problem  of  the  nation¬ 
alities,  and  had  no  foreign  policy  at  all  of  its  own,  merely  con¬ 
forming  slavishly  to  the  point  of  view  held  at  the  moment  by 
Julius  Andrássy,  junior.  This  was  the  tendency  of  Apponyi  and 
Francis  Kossuth.  The  other  group  desired  the  most  thorough¬ 
going  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  to  this  end  allied  itself 
with  the  Social  Democrats.  On  the  nationalities  question,  a 
minority  inclined  to  the  radical  programme  of  Oscar  Jászi ; 
in  foreign  policy  it  aimed  at  a  break  with  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  intended,  in  the  event  of  a  European  conflagration,  to 
take  advantage  of  it  to  secure  Hungarian  independence. 

Of  all  these  divergencies  of  view,  that  connected  with 
foreign  policy  was  the  first  to  become  of  moment,  the  Balkan 
war  pushing  it  into  the  foreground.  The  policy  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  had,  in  the  Balkans,  set  itself  on  the  side  of  reaction, 
and  supported  the  feudal  despotism  of  Mohammedan  Turkey 
against  the  aspiring  modernity  of  the  Christian  and  demo¬ 
cratic  Balkan  peoples.  As  is  well  known,  this  pro-Turk 
policy  (which,  after  the  revolution  of  the  young  Turks,  fell 
also  into  the  error  of  inconsistency)  brought  the  Triple 
Alliance  two  bloodless  but  formidable  defeats,  first  on  the 
collapse  of  Turkey,  and  then  of  Bulgaria.  Everyone  was 
bound  to  feel  that  the  Balkan  wars  were  extremely  dangerous 
for  the  peace  of  Europe.  Vast  quantities  of  explosive 
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material  had  been  accumulated  here.  Ii  no  one  succeeded, 
within  a  very  short  time,  in  clearing  it  out  of  the  way  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  the  first  chance  spark  would  explode  it. 

Balkan  events  were  not  all  that  was  driving  the  world 
towards  war  ;  important  and  difficult  questions  wTere  also 
accumulating  more  and  more  threateningly  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East.  The  most  threatening  of  all  was  the  economic 
competition  between  the  Germans  and  their  vassals  on  one 
side  and  the  peoples  of  the  Entente  on  the  other.  Germany 
wanted  economically  to  exploit  the  Ottoman  kingdom,  and 
to  be  assured  of  the  security  of  the  road  from  Berlin  to 
Bagdad  from  a  military  point  of  view.  Here  there  was  an 
important  and  to  all  appearance  almost  irreconcilable  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  with  those  States  which  had  already  secured 
for  themselves  a  comfortable  place  in  the  warm  Eastern  sun. 

Dare  the  Monarchy  blindly  follow  a  policy  which  provoked 
so  many  enemies  all  around  ?  The  most  the  Monarchy  could 
expect  from  the  completest  and  most  brilliant  realization  of 
the  Berlin-Bagdad  idea,  was  a  still  further  tightening  of  the 
chains  which  bound  it  to  the  German  chariot.  The  war, 
when  it  came,  thoroughly  proved  it.  To  all  who  were  whiling 
to  use  their  eyes,  however,  it  was  perfectly  plain  well  before 
the  war.  We  Hungarians  came  thus  into  opposition  with 
the  interests  of  great  nations  and  were  allowed  to  feel  the 
hostility  of  powerful  groups,  for  the  sake  of  a  policy  from 
which  we  stood  to  gain  nothing. 

If  we  assumed  that  war  would  come — and  what  thinking 
Hungarian  could  shut  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  it,  since 
our  army  corps  had  already  actually  been  mobilized  against 
Russia — then  the  most  casual  glance  around  us  must  show 
very  quickly  that  we  were  extraordinarily  badly  prepared 
against  this  fearful  possibility,  and  that  for  a  very  definite 
reason.  Unsettled  differences  and  acute  conflicts  of  interest 
separated  us  from  our  Slavs.  The  foreign  policy  which  had 
made  the  Russians  our  enemies,  was  paralleled  by  the 
obstinate  Dualism  of  the  1867  policy  which,  so  long  as  the 
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Monarchy  continued  to  be  afflicted  by  it,  could  only  prevent 
all  possibility  of  harmony  with  the  Slavs  and  the  other  non- 
Magyar  and  non-German  peoples,  and  of  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  grievances.  At  that  time  the  Western  Entente 
would  gladly  have  seen  the  Monarchy  federalized  on  a  demo¬ 
cratic  basis.  It  did  not,  at  that  time,  desire  to  see  the 
Monarchy  weakened  in  any  way  ;  it  was  only  anxious  that  it 
should  not  be  the  blind  tool  of  German  Imperialism.  If  the 
Entente  regarded  the  Hungarians  in  an  unfriendly  light,  it 
was  only  in  so  far  as  they  were,  and  so  long  as  they  remained, 
the  chief  buttresses  of  the  Teutophile  policy  of  the  Monarchy. 

Those  in  Hungary  who  saw  the  war  coming,  and  knew 
that  its  result  could  only  be  fatal,  had  no  time  to  lose.  How 
could  we  have  avoided  the  war  ?  The  answer  is  startling  : 
only  if  the  Monarchy  had  joined  the  alliance  of  States  hostile 
to  Germany.  This  breach  with  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
prevented  by  the  fetter  of  Dualism.  Federalism,  therefore, 
was  needed  in  order  that  the  Monarchy  might  be  freed  from 
German  influence,  and  also  for  a  specifically  Hungarian 
reason,  that  it  would  have  been  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  separatist,  democratic,  and  socialistically  inclined  policy 
of  Louis  Kossuth.  It  would,  indeed,  have  done  us  no  harm 
if  Federalism  had  strengthened  and  saved  Austria.  With  a 
federal  Austria,  Hungary  would  have  had  fewer  causes  of 
friction.  And  since  Hungary  needed  to  assure  her  future  by 
a  sounder  foreign  policy,  and  since  the  postulate  of  such  a 
foreign  policy  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  Monarchy 
on  a  new  and  federalistic  basis,  everything  which  was 
calculated  to  further  this  new  foreign  policy  seemed  desirable 
from  the  Hungarian  point  of  view.  One  thing  was  certain  : 
if  there  were  any  means  of  regenerating  the  Monarchy  it 
could  only  be  by  federalization. 

I  admit  it  is  an  open  question  whether,  in  1912  or  1913, 
it  would  not  already  have  been  too  late.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Hungarian  people  it  might  also  be  asked  whether 
the  plan  of  federalization  did  not  needlessly  give  up  all  too 
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many  of  the  rights  which  had  been  won  and  all  too  much 
of  the  deserved  and  defensible  historical  position  of  the 
Hungarian  people.  To  that  I  should  reply  that  for  a  tiuly 
democratic  Hungary,  a  Hungary  which,  in  the  matter  of 
democracy,  had  for  decades  been  on  a  level  with  the  Western 
Countries,  there  would  perhaps  have  been  no  necessity  for  a 
complete  reshaping  on  a  federal  basis.  But  it  was  just  this 
democracy  which  was  lacking  in  Hungary.  This  lack  was 
fatal,  because  Democracy  was  not  merely  the  essential 
guarantee  of  the  rights  of  oppressed  peoples  and  oppressed 
classes  (their  interests  always  ran  parallel ;  the  ruling 
classes,  as  I  have  often  said  already,  oppressed  both  alike)  ; 
Democracy  was  also  needed  if  the  country  was  to  grow  in 
strength,  and  was  the  first  condition  of  its  independence. 
Only  a  stronger  Hungary  could  have  regained  her  independ¬ 
ence,  and  certainly  only  a  democratic  Hungary  could  have 
become  stronger.  I  do  not  say  that  if  we  had  created  our 
democracy  at  the  proper  time,  if  in  the  ’seventies  and 
’eighties,  instead  of  a  Koloman  Tisza  who,  like  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  Bismarck  and  Taaffe,  wasted  fifteen  precious  years 
in  propping  up  a  feudalism  past  recovery,  we  had  had  a 
democratic  politician  continuing  Kossuth’s  lifework  by 
building  up  the  essential  fabric  of  democracy  in  Hungary — 
I  do  not  say  that  this  democracy  would  then  have  been  able 
to  remain  centralized,  that  it  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  stave  off  federalization  or  to  render  it  superfluous.  It 
certainly  would  not  :  if  not  in  the  first,  then  at  any  rate,  in 
the  second  Parliament,  elected  on  universal  suffrage,  there 
would  have  been  about  forty-nine  per  cent  non-Magyar 
members  elected,  and  this  Parliament  would  have  enacted 
the  autonomy  of  the  various  nationalities  ;  for  democracy  in 
Hungary  meant  simply  the  autonomy  of  the  various  peoples. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  But  in  that  case  we 
should  have  made  these  grants  of  autonomy  voluntarily, 
without  compulsion.  That  is  a  vast  difference.  Sooner  or 
later  autonomy  had  to  come,  and  the  more  pitiful  and 
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ridiculous  was  the  ostrich  policy  of  refusal  or  inability  to 
recognize  the  inevitable,  the  clearer  would  have  been  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  a  policy  of  making  timely  and 
adequate  provision  for  it. 

In  1910,  when  I  was  still  under  the  influence  of  Tisza’s 
impassioned  reasoning  (and,  as  already  mentioned,  only 
opposed  him  in  so  far  as  I  upheld  the  demand  for  the  secret 
ballot),  he  once  expounded  to  me  his  contention  that  first  of 
all  the  non-Magyar  half  of  the  twenty  million  Hungarian 
citizens  had  to  be  Magyarized,  and  that  only  when  that  had 
been  accomplished  would  it  be  possible,  or  permissible,  to 
consider  democracy  for  Hungary.  That  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
consistent  standpoint,  although  an  obviously  impracticable 
one.  How  long  did  this  twentieth-century  statesman  propose 
to  go  on  governing  against  their  wishes,  and  manifestly 
against  their  interests,  nearly  ten  million  non-Magyars  ?  (To 
say  nothing  of  the  ten  million  Magyars  who  would  also  have 
had  to  wait  patiently  for  Tisza’s  democracy.)  Had  Tisza’s 
plan  triumphed,  there  would  never  have  been  a  democracy 
in  Hungary  merely  on  the  strength  of  that  programme.  And 
yet  it  was  undeniably  that  programme  by  which  Tisza  really 
guided  his  footsteps. 

But  was  there  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that  within  any 
measurable  period  the  non-Magyar  peoples  would  become 
Magyarized  ?  The  assimilative  capacity  of  the  Magyar  race 
has  not  been  exactly  great  at  any  time  which  historical 
research  can  reveal  to  us.  In  our  days,  we  see  that  it  exercises 
some  power  of  attraction  over  Germans  and  Jews,  but  these 
two  races  are  always  ready  to  settle  comfortably  amongst 
foreign  peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see,  for  example,  that 
the  Roumanians  have  been  able  to  swallow  up  with  astonish¬ 
ing  rapidity  the  many  Hungarian  islands  and  islets  in 
Transylvania. 

However  searchingly  we  may  study  Jászi’s  great  book  on 
the  origin  of  national  States  and  the  question  of  national 
minorities,  we  shall  not  find  in  it  a  single  important  example 
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of  the  effective  assimilation  of  peoples  in  modern  times.  The 
seventy  million  Germans  found  themselves  unable  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  their  national  body  their  one  million  Polish 
subjects,  or  even  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  Danes,  The 
mighty  empire  of  Great  Britain,  comparable  in  size  only  with 
the  Roman  Empire,  failed,  in  spite  of  a  virtually  common 
language,  to  absorb  little  Ireland.  The  trench  have  been 
able  to  win  over  the  Alsatians  and  also  to  frenchify  them 
fairly  well,  because  they  brought  to  them  the  great  demo¬ 
cratic  achievements  and  the  unforgettable  memories  of  the 
Revolution.  Any  other  amalgamation  of  nations  falls  into 
the  period  at  the  commencement  of  modern  times  in  which 
the  monarchical  principle,  in  its  struggle  with  the  dying 
feudalism,  created  new  linguistic  and  national  units. 

No,  Tisza’s  plan  of  Magyarization  had  no  prospect  of 
success.  The  only  method  by  which  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  attempt  Magyarization  without  the  absolute 
certainty  of  failure,  would  have  been  complete  democracy  ; 
but  at  the  stage  of  development  which  the  non-Magyar 
peoples  had  reached  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  democracy  was  already  incompatible  with  the 
demands  of  Magyarization.  Democracy  had  been  delayed, 
and  it  was  therefore  too  late  for  Magyarization.  But  it  was 
entirely  absurd  to  dream  of  Magyarization  without  demo¬ 
cracy  ! 

Julius  Andrássy  and  Albert  Apponyi  held  precisely  the 
same  views  as  Tisza  on  the  question  of  the  nationalities.  But 
Tisza  was  more  consistent  than  they.  He  scouted  the  idea 
of  democracy.  Andrássy  and  Apponyi  flirted  with  it.  From 
their  own  standpoint,  this  was  playing  with  fire.  Apponyi 
imagined  that  the  country  could  be  cut  into  two  parts  like  a 
cake  ;  into  Magyar  and  non-Magyar  districts.  He  would  have 
accorded  to  the  Magyars,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  the  very 
rights  which  he  flatly  refused  to  the  non-Magyars.  On  this 
point,  for  all  his  sensitive  and  delicate  tact,  he  had  lost  the 
sense  of  what  might  reasonably  be  advocated  publicly  and 
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what  could  not ;  in  his  speeches  he  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  intention  to  rob  half  the  population  of  the 
country  of  their  national  rights.  That  was  open  conspiracy 
in  the  market-place,  conspiracy  against  the  non-Magyars. 
The  conspirators  did  not  wait  for  the  darkness  of  night  or 
wear  masks  or  even  lower  their  voices  ;  they  conspired  bare¬ 
facedly,  in  broad  daylight,  with  shouting  and  clamour.  The 
only  possible  explanation  is  that  they  must  have  fully 
believed  that  everyone  agreed  to  what  they  were  doing. 
A  year  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  when  the  suffrage  bill  of 
Tisza  and  Némethy  was  under  discussion,  nay,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  war,  when  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  enemy  aims  in  the  war,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Vázsonyi  suffrage  bill  in  1917  and  1918,  long  after 
Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points,  the  Hungarian  House  of  Deputies 
still  spoke  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  possible  to 
have  a  two-class  franchise,  with  the  non-Magyar  minorities 
for  all  eternity  in  the  second  class  !  Those  whom  God  wants 
to  destroy,  he  strikes  with  blindness. 

Julius  Justh,  who  saw  all  this  clearly,  had  retired  on 
account  of  his  illness  from  the  active  leadership  of  the 
Independence  party.  After  his  resignation  the  cause  of 
Independence  was  in  danger  of  something  like  collapse, 
and  the  militant  wing  of  the  Independence  party  of  re¬ 
maining  forsaken  and  leaderless,  at  a  time  when  the  attempted 
parliamentary  putsch  of  June  4,  1912,  could  leave  us  no 
longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  aims  of  the  ruling  Party  of  Work, 
and  when  the  storm  clouds  were  already  gathering  for  the 
great  European  tempest  amid  which,  as  we  believed,  a  great 
historical  mission  awaited  the  Party  of  Independence.  In 
this  situation,  it  was  my  endeavour  to  reunite  in  a  single 
party  the  partisans  of  the  cause  of  Independence  scattered 
among  the  various  parties  of  Independence.  Am  I  asked 
whether  it  was  right,  this  union  with  the  lukewarm  Francis 
Kossuth  and  with  the  unstable  Albert  Apponyi  ?  If  I  had 
not  carried  out  this  fusion,  then  Andrássy  would  have  done 
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it,  it  would  have  been  a  fusion  with  the  Right,  not  with  the 
Left,  and  the  idea  of  Independence  would  certainly  not  have 
been  advanced  by  that.  When  the  reunion  had  become  an 
unalterable  fact,  Apponyi  came  to  me,  sank  into  an  arm¬ 
chair,  and  groaned  : 

“lam  half  afraid  I  have  committed  the  greatest  folly  of 
my  life  !  ” 

The  united  Independence  party  elected  me,  in  spite  of  my 
youth,  to  be  its  President.  Never  have  I  noticed  in  Apponyi 
a  trace  of  ill-will  on  that  account.  My  influence  upon  the 
activities  of  the  Party  was  confined  within  rather  narrow 
limits  by  an  executive  council  to  which  representatives  of 
the  various  shades  of  Independence  advocacy  were  elected 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  size  of  the  parties  which  had 
amalgamated.  On  this  council,  besides  Justh,  Apponyi,  and 
Francis  Kossuth,  there  also  sat  Samuel  Bakonyi,  Julius 
Sághy,  and  others.  My  object  was,  in  brief,  this  :  to  carry 
out  the  programme  of  Independence  and  to  rally  to  it 
the  oppressed  classes  and  nationalities  in  the  country.  From 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  its  centre  was  bound  to  shift  from 
the  constitutional  field  into  those  of  social  questions  and 
foreign  policy.  This  was  after  the  peace  of  Bucarest,  and  the 
stern  lessons  of  the  two  Balkan  wars  had  pressed  forcibly 
into  the  foreground  the  essential  postulate  of  any  policy  of 
Independence  :  our  liberation  from  Prussian  influence. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1913  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come  and  the 
situation  was  ripe,  all  too  ripe  indeed,  for  the  attempt  to 
secure  a  rapprochement  between  Hungary  and  those  nations 
with  which  the  Prussian  alliance  was  bound,  sooner  or  later, 
to  bring  us  into  conflict.  During  both  of  the  Balkan  wars, 
the  Ballplatz  had  shown  undisguised  hostility  to  Serbia,  and 
Russia  had  supported  Serbia  throughout.  In  consequence  of 
Germany’s  threatening  attitude  it  had  been  possible  to  avoid 
a  European  war.  But  the  humiliated  Serbians  remained  our 
enemies,  and  the  Russian  militarist  party  hankered  after 
revenge. 

Any  party  which  was  prepared  to  attempt  the  difficult 
task  of  rendering  effective  the  unqualified  will  to  peace  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  which  never  dreamed  of  war,  would  have 
to  make  its  views  known  to  the  leading  Slav  State.  It  was 
by  no  means  easy  for  the  Independence  party  to  approach 
Czarist  Russia.  Between  Russia  and  us  there  stood  the 
memory  of  Világos.  The  time  had  not  come  for  getting  into 
touch  with  any  of  the  Russian  political  parties,  and  this 
would  in  any  case  have  been  an  ineffective  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  since,  of  course,  in  spite  of  the  Duma,  Russia  was 
still  under  absolute  government.  The  Duma  could  ceitainly 

have  done  nothing  to  prevent  war. 

But  how  were  we  to  get  at  Petrograd  ?  At  the  time  of  the 
Balkan  War,  France,  and  especially  the  French  Premier, 
M.  Poincaré,  had  publicly  offered  moderating  counsel  to  the 
Russian  Government,  and  if  the  European  war  did  not  break 
out  at  that  time  it  was  certainly  due  in  part  to  the  good  sense 
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and  the  restraining  influence  of  the  French  Government.  In 
the  Dual  Alliance  it  was  Russia  whose  interests  were  mani¬ 
festly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Monarchy  ;  the  opposition 
of  France  was  unmistakably  directed  not  against  the 
Monarchy  but  primarily  against  Germany.  France  had 
always  been  able  to  maintain  tolerable  relations  with  the 
Monarchy. 

Many  traditions  of  our  struggles  for  Hungarian  independ¬ 
ence  pointed  towards  France.  These  struggles  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  embedded  in  the  wars 
which  were  waged  between  the  Bourbons  and  the  Habsburgs 
for  supremacy  in  Europe.  In  1795  the  Hungarian  Jacobins 
who  died  on  Buda  Common  (called  in  Hungarian  ‘  The  Field 
of  Blood  ’)  gazed  from  the  scaffold  with  straining  eyes 
towards  Paris.  Napoleon  I,  in  his  memorable  proclamation 
of  1809,  summoned  the  Hungarian  people  to  assemble  on  the 
field  of  Rákos  to  elect  a  national  king  ;  in  this  he  was  only 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  as  he  so  often  did  in  other  things.  In  1848  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  which  broke  out  under  the  influence 
of  the  events  in  Paris  during  February,  counted  for  a  long 
time  on  receiving  armed  support  from  France,  and  only  gave 
up  hope  when  in  January,  1849,  the  crushing  news  came  that 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  and  not  Ledru-Rollin  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  Republic.  The  émigrés,  however, 
for  a  long  while  had  high  hopes  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III, 
with  whom  Kossuth  had  personally  conferred.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Third  Republic,  Gabriel  Ugrón,  a  Deputy  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  Independence  party, 
endeavoured  to  get  into  touch  with  political  France,  not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  under  precisely  favourable  auspices. 

I  wished  to  give  my  programme  of  foreign  policy  a  serious 
basis,  and  by  a  striking  demonstration  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  turn  in  foreign  policy  which  the  Independ¬ 
ence  party  was  taking.  In  prevailing  upon  the  Independence 
party  to  take  independent  action  in  foreign  politics,  and 
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action  which  ran  counter  to  the  policy  of  the  Ballplatz,  I  also 
hoped  to  give  the  party  more  weight,  and  to  tear  it  away 
from  its  parish-pump  politics  of  the  past.  To  avert  war,  or, 
if  that  did  not  succeed,  to  preserve  Hungary  from  it,  and,  if 
even  that  were  impossible,  to  take  care  at  least  that  she  did 
not  wage  war  against  her  own  interests, — this  was  a  purpose 
so  great  that,  if  only  it  were  kept  in  view,  it  could  not  but 
give  the  wavering  ranks  of  the  Independence  party  new 
strength  and  steadiness.  After  so  many  failures  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  party  needed  success,  and  I  saw  the  possibility  of 
success  beckoning  in  this  direction.  Friendship  with  France 
was  not  so  distant  nor  so  abstract  an  aim  that  we  could  not 
have  interested  our  best  supporters  in  its  attainment,  and 
success  in  this  might  fairly  have  been  expected  to  invigorate 
the  Party,  and,  what  was  equally  necessary,  to  revive  its 
popularity.  The  way  not  only  to  the  Russians  but,  strange 
as  it  may  sound,  to  our  own  Slavs,  lay  through  Paris.  They 
had  friends  there,  they  had  moral  credit,  and  they  gave  heed 
to  Paris.  Culturally  no  city  exercised  so  much  attraction 
over  the  Serbs  and  Czechs  as  Paris.  In  this  respect,  more¬ 
over,  our  own  younger  generation  was  not  behind  the  Slavs 
of  the  Monarchy.  What  Paris  meant  to  the  Magyars  of  my 
generation  has  been  expressed  by  Andrew  Ady  in  his  Paris 
Poems ,  those  passionate  declarations  of  love  of  the  great  city, 
which  have  become  classics  in  Hungary. 

I  wanted,  therefore,  to  go  to  Paris  and  to  take  with  me 
those  Deputies  of  the  Independence  party  who  belonged  to  my 
group,  in  order  by  this  political  visit  to  effect  a  change  first 
in  the  policy  of  the  party  and  then  in  that  of  the  country. 

Albert  Apponyi  did  not  bestow  his  blessing  on  this  plan. 
He  still  held  that  the  independence  of  Hungary  was  only  to 
be  obtained  through  constitutional  change  and  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  action.  This  became  with  Apponyi  a  fixed  doctrine. 
It  was  certainly  unsound  even  in  theory.  Amid  the  existing 
environment  the  idea  of  Independence  was  a  revolutionary 
idea,  and  that  its  realization  in  a  legal  and  parliamentary 
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way  was  unthinkable  has  been  proved  by  the  history  of  the 
coalition  regime.  An  independence  that  was  to  be  secured 
by  legal  and  parliamentary  methods  was  in  fact  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms,  the  famous  ‘  iron  ring  made  of  wood’.  But 
from  this  paradoxical  standpoint  of  Apponyi’s  it  followed  at 
once  that  the  Hungarian  question  must  not  be  raised,  that 
the  cause  of  the  Hungarian  nation  must  not  be  trailed  in  the 
market-place  of  European  politics,  that  the  agitation  foi 
Hungarian  independence  must  not  be  extended  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  country  ;  to  do  this,  he  maintained,  would  be 
to  degrade  the  Hungarian  people  to  the  status  of  a  politically 
outlawed  nationality.  According  to  Apponyi  we  were  bound, 
without  considering  what  relationship  Magyar  sovereignty 
on  paper  bore  to  Magyar  sovereignty  in  fact,  always  to 
emphasize  abroad  the  complete  equality  of  status  of  Hungary 
and  Austria  and  to  insist  that  Hungary  was  just  as  much  a 
sovereign  State  as  Austria.  Outside  the  country  we  should, 
in  his  view,  never  betray  the  slightest  feeling  that  the  joint 
foreign  office  and  joint  diplomatic  staffs  did  not  represent 
the  State  of  Hungary  equally  with  that  of  Austria. 

Could  Apponyi  fail  to  know  that  Austro-Hungarian 
parity  in  foreign  affairs  was  in  reality  only  formal  and 
juridical,  and  that,  in  practice,  Hungarian  policy  had  precious 
little  influence  ?  None  of  us  knew  that  better  than  he.  But 
it  did  not  influence  his  point  of  view.  The  practical  political 
outcome  of  this  situation  was  that  so  long  as  Hungarian 
foreign  policy  could  only  work  itself  out  through  the  joint 
organs  of  foreign  policy,  that  is,  only  indirectly  through 
Austria,  or,  in  other  words,  virtually  not  at  all,  the  Magyars 
were  always  bound  to  be  regarded  as  Teutophile.  Well, 
Apponyi  had  no  objection  to  that.  It  may  be  that  if  he  had 
disapproved  of  the  existing  foreign  policy  of  the  Monarchy, 
the  recognition  of  Prussian  tutelage,  he  would  have  watched 
less  jealously  over  the  constitutional  fiction.  Perhaps  he 
would  not  have  been  so  eager  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world 
believe  that  in  regard  to  foreign  policy  the  Magyar  nation 
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was  sovereign,  when  in  truth  it  was  out  of  the  question,  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  maintenance  of  that  fiction,  for  the 
Magyars  to  carry  out  their  own  policy  in  foreign  affairs  or 
even  to  express  it,  indeed  even  to  form  a  policy  of  their  own. 
Whoever  feared,  as  I  did,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Germany’s  many 
enemies,  the  Magyars  would  be  irrevocably  stamped  as  Teuto- 
phile,  must  naturally  be  determined  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  description  of  the  organs  of  our  representation 
abroad  as  joint  organs  was  a  pure  fiction,  and  that  the  opinion 
which  penetrated  to  other  lands  through  these  organs  was 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Magyars.  On  this  point  I  was  in  sharp 
opposition  to  Apponyi.  I  held  that  it  was  most  necessary 
that  the  Independence  party,  which  in  any  case  did  not  stand 
for  the  Compromise  of  1867,  should  ignore  these  empty 
constitutional  fictions,  and  that  its  tactics  in  foreign  policy 
should  be  guided  by  the  absolute  loyalty  which  was  due 
from  it  to  the  idea  of  Independence  as  its  faith  and  its  goal. 
It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  Czechs  and  the  South  Slavs 
were  most  energetically  pressing  their  separate  national  claim 
abroad.  We,  too,  had  no  other  choice  of  method,  and  should  try 
to  co-operate  with  them.  My  plan  included  this  co-operation. 

In  November,  1913,  I  travelled  to  Paris  to  make  the  first 
efforts  towards  a  rapprochement  with  France.  During  these 
first  tentative  approaches  I  had  the  support  of  my  relative, 
Marquis  Melchior  Polignac.  Polignac’s  uncle,  Count  Polignac, 
had  frequently  been  in  Hungary  in  the  company  of  his  friend, 
the  well-known  Hungarian  novelist,  Sigismund  Justh,  who 
died  young  ;  he  had  been  arranging  with  Justh’s  brother, 
Julius,  for  the  erection  of  a  people’s  theatre  in  Makó,  in  the 
ancient  style.  Count  Polignac  loved  the  Hungarian  people, 
and  had  translated  Petőfi  ;  he  was  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  things  Hungarian.  In  renewing  old  acquaintances,  and 
in  forming  new  ones  in  press  and  financial  circles,  I  was 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  anyone  whose  sympathy  and 
influence  it  would  be  valuable  to  engage  for  the  idea  of  a 
Franco -Hungarian  rapprochement. 
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I  wrote  to  M.  Poincaré,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  and 
asked  him  to  receive  me,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  Hungarian  politics  with  him,  with  special  reference 
to  foreign  affairs,  as  I  had  communications  to  make  of 
importance  to  France  and  Hungary.  When  I  wrote  this 
letter  I  had  only  seen  Poincaré  once  before,  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  at  a  dinner  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Embassy. 
All  the  Prime  Minister  knew  of  me  was  that  I  was  one  of  the 
Opposition  leaders  in  Hungary.  In  my  letter  I  referred  him 
to  my  relative,  Polignac,  in  case  he  desired  to  learn  more 
about  me.  Poincaré  had  once  given  very  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Polignac  family  in  the  way  of  legal  advice. 

I  was  compelled,  however,  to  return  to  Budapest  before  I 
received  Poincaré’ s  reply.  From  Budapest  I  wrote  to  Polignac 
on  the  political  situation  in  Hungary,  and  authorized  him  to 
communicate  what  I  had  written  to  the  French  Premier  if 
he  thought  fit.  I  told  him  that  I  could  understand  a  certain 
reluctance  to  see  me  on  Poincaré’s  part,  for  after  all  the 
French  Premier  might  suspect  that  a  political  trap  was  being 
laid  for  him.  Even  his  mistrust  would  not  offend  me. 
Politics  was  no  knightly  tourney,  and  in  this  field,  if  any¬ 
where,  distrustfulness  was  permissible.  The  foreign  situation, 
I  continued,  was  very  strained.  The  speeches  of  the  German 
Chancellor  had  produced  feelings  of  confidence  and  buoyancy 
in  Vienna.  Efforts  were  being  made  to  push  through  a  bill 
giving  extraordinary  powers  to  the  Government  in  the  event 
of  war.  If  the  bill  became  law  and  the  law  were  put  into 
operation,  it  would  amount  to  the  suspension  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  constitution.  The  bill  gave  the  Government  excep¬ 
tional  powers  not  only  in  the  event  of  war  but  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  war  ;  and  the  decision  that  the  danger  of  war  was 
imminent  lay  with  the  Government  itself.  I  added  in  this 
letter  that  I  intended  to  go  to  Paris  for  three  weeks  in 
January  (1914)  and  could  visit  the  Prime  Minister  then  if  he 
desired. 

In  the  interim  M.  Poincaré  was  elected  President  of  the 
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French  Republic.  His  influence  was  not  reduced  by  this, 
but,  if  possible,  increased.  I  received  an  intimation  that  the 
President  was  willing  to  receive  me,  and  went  to  Paris.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Embassy  in  Paris  had  learnt  somehow  of 
my  desire  to  be  received  by  M.  Poincaré,  and  had  grown 
nervous  about  it.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  wanted  to 
make  me  believe  that  the  only  way  to  get  near  the  President 
of  the  Republic  was  through  their  good  offices.  I  begged 
them  to  spare  themselves  any  trouble  on  my  account  :  I  had 
my  invitation  in  my  pocket  already. 

In  the  evening  the  President  received  me  in  the  Elysée. 
Passing  through  six  halls  and  through  the  hands  of  several 
secretaries,  I  eventually  reached  his  study.  He  was  seated 
at  a  gigantic,  superb  writing-table.  The  externals  of  the 
audience  were  royal,  indeed  I  may  say  that  there  was  much 
more  ceremony  here  than  with  our  King  Charles. 

I  explained  the  purpose  of  my  initiative  :  to  obtain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  views  of  the  President  in  regard  to  Hungary  and 
to  the  part  she  was  playing  in  the  Triple  Alliance  at  the 
moment.  Hungary,  I  said,  was  then  passing  through  a 
grave  crisis  in  home  politics.  The  crisis  was  not  simply 
the  result  of  Tisza’s  parliamentary  coup  of  June  4,  1912, 
of  which  the  only  admitted  purpose  had  originally  been  to 
force  through  the  Defence  Law,  to  smuggle  it  into  the 
Statute  Book  ;  the  origin  of  the  crisis,  and  the  reason  of  its 
continuance,  was  the  fact  that  the  organizers  of  the  coup 
were  not  content  with  this  first  success,  but  proposed  to 
follow  it  up  by  trampling  underfoot  the  essential  elements  of 
parliamentary  rule.  The  crisis  was  connected  primarily  with 
the  Balkan  war.  Hungary  had  reached  a  turning-point  in 
her  history  and  must  decide  on  which  side  she  would  elect  to 
stand.  The  Opposition  parties  had  got  to  the  point  of  realizing 
that  they  must  reorganize.  When  Count  Tisza  carried 
through  his  parliamentary  coup  I  was  brought  to  the  fore  by 
the  course  of  events.  The  idea  of  uniting  the  Opposition 
parties  into  a  single  party  to  combat  the  Government  party, 
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with  its  contempt  for  all  parliamentary  rules,  was  my  own. 
I  was  engaged  at  the  moment  in  the  effort  to  bring  into 
existence  a  new  party  on  the  basis  of  a  programme  calculated 
to  bridge  over  the  differences  between  the  various  Opposition 
parties  and  to  weld  them  into  one. 

I  wanted  this  new  party,  I  continued,  to  break  away  from 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Triple 
Entente ;  I  wanted  to  detach  Hungary  from  German 
influence  and  to  prepare  a  reconciliation  with  the  Balkan 
States.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  proposed  new  programme. 
My  first  main  objective  would  be  the  abolition  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  customs  union.  We  should  be  glad  to  abolish  it 
in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  into  friendly  trade  agreements 
with  the  Balkan  States.  Quite  apart  from  their  economic 
effects  these  agreements  might  in  due  course  have  important 
political  results. 

This,  I  said,  was  the  first  step.  But  if  we  were  to  be  able 
to  achieve  this  first  success  and  to  make  even  a  beginning 
with  the  new  policy,  Hungary  must  liberate  herself  from 
financial  tutelage  to  Austria  and  must  enter  into  direct 
relations  with  France,  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  capital  from 
her  as  required.  Some  years  before,  when  M.  Wekerle  was 
Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  he  had  initiated  pourparlers  in 
this  sense  with  M.  Pichon  ;  unfortunately  Wekerle’s  fall  had 
brought  this  effort  to  nought. 

The  party  of  which  I  was  speaking,  I  said,  was  not  yet  in 
existence  ;  even  its  programme  was  still  under  consideration. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  take  so  important  a  step 
unless  I  were  given  some  encouragement  from  France  and 
perhaps  Russia.  I  told  the  President  that  in  coming  I  had 
not  allowed  myself  to  suppose  that  he  would  give  me  a  final 
reply  at  once  ;  I  had  quite  realized  that  this  would  not  be 
possible  after  a  single  conversation.  But  I  had  had  a  second 
reason  for  visiting  him ;  I  hoped  to  have  the  advantage  of  his 
great  influence  and  his  good  offices  in  approaching  Slav  and 
perhaps  Russian  politicians.  Why  I  should  go  this  round- 
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about  way  instead  of  approaching  them  direct  with  my 
proposals,  was  a  question  to  which  the  answer  was  a  little 
delicate,  and  also  a  little  difficult  for  anyone  unfamiliar  with 
Hungarian  public  opinion  to  appreciate. 

We  Hungarians,  I  explained,  were  unable  to  forget  that 
in  1849  we  had  been  conquered  with  the  aid  of  the  Russians. 
This  was  the  source  of  the  Magyar  antipathy  to  the  Slavs. 
The  policy  of  Vienna  had  always  been  adroitly  to  use  this 
feeling  to  keep  Slavs  and  Magyars  in  mutual  hostility.  Thus 
it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with 
any  of  the  Slav  parties  in  Austria.  Public  opinion  in  Hungary 
would  misunderstand  and  would  not  forgive  it.  My  only 
possible  method  of  approach  was  through  France  and  then 
Russia  ;  opinion  in  Hungary  was  not  ripe  for  a  direct  ap¬ 
proach,  and  it  would  turn  upon  me  if  I  attempted  one. 

The  general  tension  in  Europe,  I  continued,  was  bringing 
continually  closer  the  danger  of  a  great  European  war,  in 
which  the  Dual  Monarchy  would  serve  German  interests.  If 
Austria,  or  rather  the  Triple  Alliance,  were  to  win  this  war, 
Austria-Hungary  would  be  reduced  even  more  completely 
than  before  to  the  economic  and  political  status  of  a  German 
satellite.  This  increased  economic  dependence  would  leave 
Austrian  industry  with  hardly  any  market  but  Hungary, 
and  this  would  be  fatal  to  Hungary’s  undeveloped  industries. 
Politically,  Austria  would  complete  our  subjection  and  finally 
rob  us  of  our  Constitution,  a  process  she  had  already  begun. 

Thus  we  Hungarians  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  victory, 
and  accordingly  we  were  dead  against  war.  If  we  could  keep 
out  of  this  war  we  should  put  all  our  energies  into  a  policy 
of  liberation  from  Austria.  This  policy  would  be  served  by 
universal  suffrage,  which  was  the  main  plank  in  our  party 
programme. 

Our  calculation  was  a  simple  one  :  if  we  could  secure 
economic  liberation  from  Austria,  and  especially  a  political 
reconciliation  with  the  Slavs,  we  should  have  the  game  in  our 
hands.  Until  now  we  had  had  no  success  with  this  policy, 
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for  the  simple  reason  that  we  had  not  wished  to  be  dependent 
on  the  support  of  the  Slavs  and  had  been  too  weak  to  act 
alone.  In  a  Danube  or  a  Balkan  Federation,  we  Hungarians 
would  always  play  a  more  important  part  than  if  we  remained 
attached  to  Austria. 

For  the  present  the  Triple  Alliance  was  still  able  to  main¬ 
tain  that  chain  of  Teuton  and  allied  races  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  Germans,  the  German  Austrians,  the  Magyars 
and  the  Roumanians,  the  chain  which  prevented  the  union 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Slavs.  It  was  as  well  known 
in  Berlin  as  in  Vienna  that  one  of  the  most  important  links 
in  this  chain  was  the  Magyar  race,  which  united  the  Teuton 
and  the  Roumanian  stocks. 

If,  I  said,  Hungary  broke  this  chain,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Austria  to  wage  a  war  against  the  Slavs.  Such  a  war 
would  be  exceedingly  risky  even  as  things  were,  for  not  less 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  troops  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  were 
Slav  ;  the  Hungarians  were  only  twenty  per  cent  and  the 
Germans  another  twenty  per  cent. 

The  intention  underlying  the  Ausgleich  of  1867  had  been 
that  a  German  policy  should  be  followed  in  Austria,  and  a 
Magyar  policy  in  Hungary.  What  had  actually  happened 
was  far  from  this.  Austria  had  quickly  realized  that,  if  she 
allowed  the  Magyars  free  development,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  Monarchy  would  be  shifted  from  Vienna  to  Budapest, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  only  twenty-three  per 
cent  of  Germans  in  Austria  against  seventy-seven  per  cent  of 
other  races  (sixty-six  per  cent  Slavs)  ;  in  Hungary  fifty-one 
per  cent  were  Magyars  and  the  whole  of  the  other  races 
together  only  forty-nine  per  cent.  Thus  if  the  underlying 
idea  of  the  Ausgleich  was  a  practicable  one  in  Hungary  it  was 
only  doubtfully  so  in  Austria.  The  idea  that  the  dominant 
section  of  the  Monarchy  should  be  in  Hungary  was  intolerably 
wounding  to  the  vanity  of  the  Vienna  politicians  ;  they  had 
even  favoured  the  development  of  the  Slavs  in  order  to  be 
able  to  use  them  to  counterbalance  Magyar  influence. 
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In  this  absurd  policy  Austria  had  been  completely  success¬ 
ful,  too  successful ;  she  had  had  such  success  that  she  was 
now  faced  with  an  insoluble  problem.  It  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  her  now  to  keep  Hungary  in  subjection,  but  the 
national  claims  of  the  Slavs  were  giving  her  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  And  now  she  was  coolly  proposing  to  use  us  Hun¬ 
garians  to  help  her  to  suppress  her  Slavs  !  However,  her  net 
was  spread  in  vain  for  us. 

All  this  I  represented  very  simply,  even  a  little  crudely  to 
the  President.  I  begged  him  to  regard  what  I  had  said  as 
confidential,  for  the  sake  of  the  success  of  the  effort. 

The  audience  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  had 
achieved  my  purpose.  I  had  placed  my  whole  plan  before 
the  man  on  whom  success  perhaps  most  depended  ;  he  had 
grasped  it,  and  had  not  disapproved  of  it.  Poincaré  made  a 
strong  impression  on  me.  I  might  say  he  is  the  opposite  of  a 
Gascon,  a  true  Lorrainer.  He  speaks  in  exceptionally  precise 
and  carefully  chosen  terms.  He  showed  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  intricacies  of  Central  European  politics. 

I  asked  him  whether  I  might  discuss  the  financial  side  of 
my  plan  with  M.  Caillaux,  who  was  then  Minister  of  Finance. 
The  President  replied  that  I  should  do  well  to  be  careful  how 
much  I  told  M.  Caillaux. 

After  this  audience  the  whole  success  of  the  first  stage  of 
my  plan  hung  virtually  upon  the  question  whether  I  could 
win  over  the  French  politicians  and  capitalists.  It  was 
absolutely  essential  to  secure  the  entry  of  French  capital  into 
Hungary,  and  gradually  to  squeeze  out  the  Rothschild  group 
which  was  representing  German  interests  there.  My  concrete 
plan  aimed  at  securing  a  considerable  loan,  say  a  hundred 
million  francs,  for  the  city  of  Budapest  from  a  French 
financial  group,  for  investment  in  public  improvements.  It 
must  be  definitely  understood  to  be  a  credit  granted  through 
the  initiative  of  Deputies  of  the  1848  party.  Provincial 
towns  were  similarly  to  be  granted  loans  totalling  two 
hundred  and  forty  million  francs.  When  the  credit  was  taken 
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up,  a  group  of  Deputies  of  the  Independence  party  were  to 
travel  to  Paris  and  to  be  the  guests  of  the  municipality.  We 
wanted  to  take  a  memorial  tablet  to  the  house  in  which 
Francis  Rákóczi  II  had  lived  during  the  first  years  of  his 
exile,  and  one  of  the  functions  on  the  occasion  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Hungarian  Deputies  was  to  be  the  unveiling  of 
this  tablet. 

Count  Nicholas  Szécsen,  the  ambassador  of  the  Monarchy 
in  Paris,  and  the  whole  Embassy,  were  not  a  little  irritated 
at  my  audience,  which  they  had  failed  to  prevent,  and  which 
painfully  affected  the  official  diplomats  of  the  Monarchy, 
among  other  reasons  because  the  Berlin  papers  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  it. 

In  March  and  June  I  had  further  negotiations  with  French 
economists,  publicists,  and  politicians,  and  the  general  trend 
of  the  negotiations  was  such  that  I  can  confidently  maintain 
that  only  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war  prevented  the  success 
of  the  first  important  part  of  my  plans. 

I  had  negotiations  with  Philouze,  who  was  then  conducting 
the  economic  section  of  the  Journal  and  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  Radical-Socialist  party ;  with  Paul  Beauregard, 
President  of  the  Progressist  party,  University  Professor,  and 
member  of  the  Institute ;  with  the  eminent  economist, 
Raphael  Georges  Lévy,  managing  director  of  the  Crédit 
Mobilier,  member  of  the  Institute  ;  with  Perchot,  Chairman 
of  the  Radical-Socialist  party  in  the  Senate  and  a  leading 
industrialist ;  with  Eugene  Lautier,  the  responsible  editor 
for  home  affairs  of  the  Temps  ;  with  Senator  Paul  Doumer, 
formerly  Viceroy  of  Indo-China,  and  virtually  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  heavy  industries  ;  and  with  André  Tardieu, 
the  foreign  editor  of  the  Temps,  who  later  became  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  visited  Clemenceau  in  his  home.  He  was  lively  and 
talkative,  and  did  not  in  the  least  give  the  impression  of  an 
old  man.  He  went  very  thoroughly  into  the  details  of  the 
political  situation  in  Hungary  with  me.  He  was  a  little 
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sceptical,  no  doubt  through  his  experiences  in  the  past ;  the 
leitmotiv  of  his  objections  was  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  effect  the  change  of  course  I  wanted,  as  the  Dual  Monarchy 
was  already  too  firmly  held  in  Germany’s  clutches.  I  was 
able  to  give  further  information  in  answer  to  his  many 
objections,  which  sprang  from  a  thoroughly  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  affairs  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  exchange  of  views  he 
held  out  a  prospect  of  support  in  his  paper,  L’ Homme  Libre. 

I  met  Joseph  Caillaux  several  times,  both  in  his  home  and 
at  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Needless  to  say  I  was  anxious 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  French  Finance  Minister.  In 
my  conversations  with  him  I  maintained  the  reserve  counselled 
by  Poincaré,  but  this  did  not  prevent  me  from  doing  him  a 
service.  I  was  moved  to  do  this  incidentally  by  special 
considerations  arising  out  of  Hungarian  politics.  The  Figaro, 
which  had  been  virulently  attacking  him  on  account  of  his 
radical  reform  of  the  income-tax,  was  using  the  most  repre¬ 
hensible  methods.  It  procured  old  letters  of  his,  and  did  not 
spare  the  most  intimate  details  of  his  private  life.  Madame 
Caillaux  called  on  Gaston  Calmette,  the  editor  of  the  Figaro, 
and  after  a  short  exchange  of  words  shot  him  dead.  The 
case  was  heard  before  a  Paris  jury  and  resolved  itself  into  a 
contest  between  Caillaux  and  the  Figaro.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  expose  the  methods  of  this  paper,  and  to  prove 
that  it  was  unscrupulous  in  other  cases  besides  his  own.  It 
was  a  life-and-death  struggle. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  struggle  of  the  Hungarian 
Opposition  against  Tisza  was  at  its  hottest.  Tisza  and  his 
predecessor,  Ladislaus  Lukács,  had  been  trying  forcibly  to 
suppress  the  Hungarian  opposition  through  a  parliamentary 
coup,  and  to  tie  the  country  yet  closer  to  Germany’s  leading 
strings ;  and  we  had  been  exposing  intrigues  in  which  both 
of  these  extreme  Teutophiles  had  been  engaged.  They  had 
bought  the  support  of  the  ultra-Chauvinist,  Teutophobe 
Paris  Figaro,  by  subventions  on  a  stately  scale,  and  had 
so  secured  French  sympathies. 
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Leopold  Lipscher,  an  official  in  the  Press  department  of 
the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister’s  office,  had  obtained  the 
support  not  only  of  the  Figaro  but  of  a  well-known  English 
illustrated  paper  for  the  Hungarian  Government,  and  had 
secured  the  insertion  in  these  papers  of  articles  in  praise  of 
Tisza’s  and  Lukács’  policy  of  violence.  The  Hungarian 
Government  showed  its  good  taste  by  having  Ladislaus 
Lukács,  this  politician  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  second  instance  for  his  Panamist  election  practices, 
compared  with  Oliver  Cromwell. 

In  regard  to  Lipscher’s  relations  with  the  Figaro,  the 
Independence  party  was  able  to  submit  to  the  Paris  court, 
through  Maitre  Labori,  Caillaux’  advocate,  a  letter  from  the 
dead  Gaston  Calmette  to  M.  Lipscher,  dated  July  16,  1913, 
which  finally  concluded  the  negotiations  between  the  Paris 
paper  and  the  Hungarian  Government  agent.  In  this  letter 
Calmette  appoints  M.  Lipscher  the  Budapest  correspondent 
and  publicity  agent  of  the  Figaro.  On  the  same  day  M.  Glaser, 
the  advertisement  manager  of  the  Figaro,  informs  M.  Lipscher 
in  reply  to  an  earlier  letter  that  his  offer  of  collaboration  is 
accepted.  He  then  continues  : 

“As  to  the  agreement  which  we  propose  to  conclude,  we 
confirm  that  this  agreement  would  be  concluded  on  a  basis 
of  an  annual  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  that  for  the  issue  of 
the  Hungarian  bathing  resort  supplements,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  (to  be  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  our  Vichy  supple¬ 
ment  ;  text  and  illustrations  to  be  supplied  by  you),  the 
Figaro  would  receive  a  further  special  payment  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  to  cover  the  cost  of  paper,  printing,  and  postage.” 

Then  M.  Glaser,  in  the  name  of  the  Figaro,  offers  M.  Lipscher 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  ‘  subventions  ’  which  he  secures, 
but  stipulates  that  he  will  only  receive  his  percentage  on  the 
contribution  towards  the  expense  of  the  bathing-place 
supplements  if  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  not  ten  thousand, 
but  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  francs  from  the  Hungarian 
Government. 
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It  was  M.  Glaser  himself  who  used  the  fairly  unambiguous 
expression  ‘  subvention  The  Hungarian  State  owned  two 
bathing  resorts,  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
but  ten  thousand  francs  seemed  an  altogether  exorbitant 
sum  for  booming  them.  But  however  that  might  be,  the 
thirty  thousand  francs  were  asked  for,  and  agreed  to,  as  a  pure 
subvention,  and  it  was  expected  that  after  this  subvention 
the  Figaro  would  support  Tisza’s  Teutophile  policy.  That 
was  the  point  of  the  negotiations. 

Lipscher  evidently  received  less  than  he  expected  from 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  gave  the  Hungarian  Opposition 
detailed  information  as  to  his  relations  with  the  Hungarian 
Government  and  the  Figaro.  The  letters  from  which  I  have 
quoted  formed  the  subject  of  passionate  interpellations  in 
the  Hungarian  Parliament,  and  the  Hungarian  Independence 
party  Deputies,  Martin  Lovászy  and  Desider  P.  Abrahám, 
went  to  Paris  to  give  evidence  about  the  Tisza-Lipscher 
Figaro  affair.  They  were  not  heard  as  war  was  already 
hanging  then  by  a  thread,  and  Me.  Labori,  M.  Caillaux’ 
advocate,  regarded  it  as  advisable  in  his  client’s  interest  not 
to  bring  forward  any  Hungarian  witnesses  at  this  heated 
moment. 

The  object  of  the  Independence  party  had  been  to  prove 
before  a  French  court  that  the  Teutophile  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  given  money  to  the  French  Figaro  which  the  latter 
had  accepted.  The  French  enemies  of  Caillaux  naturally 
laid  stress  not  on  the  essential  aspect  of  the  step  which  we 
had  taken,  namely,  that  we  had  done  all  we  could  to  bring 
down  the  Hungarian  Government,  but  on  the  fact  that  we 
had  hastened  to  Caillaux’  support.  And  to  this  day  they 
cannot  forget  that  I  did  that. 

I  had  several  consultations  with  Caillaux.  He  is  lively 
and  talkative,  in  some  sense  the  antithesis  of  Poincaré.  It 
always  astonished  me  in  after  years  to  see  him  described  as 
pro-German.  He  had  already  saved  France  once  from  war. 
He  showed  the  clearest  possible  comprehension  of  my  plans. 
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and  detected  at  once  their  anti-German  points.  He  watched 
the  interests  of  France  with  passion,  with  sparkling  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  with  a  happy  fertility  of  ideas.  No,  his  crime 
was  not  pro-Germanism  but  responsiveness  to  the  clear 
need  of  the  time.  This  crime  of  Caillaux’  will  one  day,  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  be  remembered  as  his  virtue.  I  am  sure, 
too,  that  the  process  instituted  against  him  in  the  war,  a 
process  in  many  respects  the  counterpart  of  my  own,  will 
soon  undergo  revision.  Only  so  can  France  regain  the  fair 
fame  which  she  acquired  through  the  triumphant  end  of  the 
Dreyfus  process,  the  reputation  of  a  country  that  will  not 
rest  until  it  has  seen  justice  done.  Then,  too,  France  will 
recover  a  statesman  such  as  she  has  few  of,  and  one  whose 
absence  from  her  helm  is  not  to  her  good.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  Caillaux  completely  demonstrated  his  innocence  by 
his  attitude  during  his  imprisonment,  during  the  proceedings 
before  the  Senate,  and  since.  His  firm  and  manly  endurance 
illuminates  and  proves  the  irresistible  strength  of  his  actual 
evidence.  The  tone  of  his  book,  Mes  Prisons,  is  astonishingly 
objective.  It  is  the  tone  of  an  innocent  man  whom  all  the 
hardships  of  fate  have  failed  to  break. 


CHAPTER  VII 


AMONG  THE  HUNGARIAN  AMERICANS 

In  the  intervals  of  my  Paris  negotiations,  my  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  preparing  for  a  lecture  tour  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  somewhat  of  a  digression  from  my  plan  of 
campaign,  which  aimed  at  reaching  the  Petrograd  Foreign 
Ministry  via  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  but  it  did  not  run  counter  to 
it  by  any  means.  Our  policy  was  clear-cut  and  well  defined 
in  all  its  stages,  and  we  could  help  it  forward  herever  we 
were,  even  in  America.  In  fact,  careful  consideration  showed 
that  no  other  country  offered  a  more  suitable  field  for  our 
propaganda  than  the  U.S.A.  We  wanted  to  prove  to  our 
countrymen  that  the  Independence  party  had  changed  its 
methods,  and  to  compel  those  in  power,  who  were  beginning 
to  be  inclined  to  treat  us  as  a  negligible  quantity  even  in 
internal  politics,  to  regard  us  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with, 
even  in  world  politics.  To  do  this,  it  was  essential  to  drop 
the  parochial  outlook  and  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  publicly 
that  we  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  larger,  wider  aims.  What 
better  platform  could  be  found  than  America  ? 

In  the  autumn  of  1913  Alexander  Konta,  a  Hungarian 
financier  living  in  New  York,  had  visited  Budapest,  and 
this  visit  formed  a  very  convenient  link.  He  came  to 
Apponyi,  of  whom  he  had  long  been  an  admirer,  and  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  repeat  his  lecture  tour  in  America.  He 
explained  that  economic  conditions  over  there  were  easy  just 
then,  and  it  would  even  be  possible  to  organize  a  fund  in 
aid  of  the  Independence  party.  Apponyi  was  not  inclined 
to  undertake  the  journey  himself,  but  he  introduced  me  to 
Konta  at  the  Hotel  Pannónia.  Konta  repeated  to  me  what 
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he  had  told  Apponyi,  and  how  favourable  the  conditions 
were  for  a  propaganda  tour  in  America  on  behalf  of  the 
Independence  party.  Without  hesitation  I  volunteered 
to  undertake  such  a  tour,  with  all  its  exertions  and 
fatigue. 

Subsequently  I  kept  in  touch  with  Konta  and  obtained 
from  him  further  particulars  of  the  position  of  the  Hun¬ 
garians  in  America  at  that  time.  Shortly  after  our  first 
interview  I  received  a  visit  from  Géza  Kende,  one  of  the 
staff  of  an  American  Magyar  paper,  who  had  been  sent  over 
by  David  Berkó,  the  publisher  of  the  paper.  I  asked  him 
what  would  be  the  probable  attitude  of  the  non-Magyar 
emigrants  from  Hungary  towards  a  propaganda  tour  on 
behalf  of  the  Independence  party.  His  reply  was  such  as  I 
had  been  led  to  expect  by  my  correspondence  with  America 
and  other  sources  of  information,  namely,  that  hostility  from 
that  quarter  could  only  be  avoided  by  giving  the  tour  a 
decided  Social  Democratic  tinge.  This  information  was 
by  no  means  unwelcome  ;  in  fact,  it  fitted  in  admirably  with 
my  own  intentions.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  and 
more  just  than  that  a  man  like  myself,  who  had  always,  in 
home  politics,  linked  the  cause  of  Nationalism  with  that  of 
Democracy,  and  had  appeared  on  the  same  platform  as  the 
Social  Democrats  at  scores  of  meetings,  should  make  common 
cause  with  them  in  America.  The  vast  majority  of  the  half¬ 
million  Hungarians  living  in  America  are  people  who  them¬ 
selves,  or  whose  fathers,  had  been  driven  to  emigrate  by  our 
intolerable  social  conditions,  and  they  would  reasonably 
demand  of  any  speaker  dealing  with  Hungarian  politics  that 
he  should  avoid  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  defending  the 
existing  social  system  in  the  home  country.  And  they 
would  certainly  assume  from  his  denouncing  that  system 
that  he  was  in  the  same  camp  as  the  Social  Democrats, 
who  were  the  protagonists  in  the  struggle  against  it.  I  felt 
I  was  obeying  the  call  of  the  age,  as  well  as  my  inner 
impulse,  in  inviting  Sigismund  Kunfi,  one  of  the  finest 
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brains  and  incontestably  the  best  speaker  in  the  Hungarian 
Social  Democratic  party,  to  accompany  me  to  America, 
promising  that  party  at  the  same  time  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  total  sum  collected.  Apponyi  was  none  too  pleased  to 
see  me  co-operating  so  closely  with  the  Social  Democrats, 
so  I  now  decided,  instead  of  arranging  the  tour  as  an  official 
matter  on  behalf  of  the  Independence  party  as  a  whole,  to 
carry  it  out  as  the  special  enterprise  of  a  group  of  the 
party  only,  and  not  to  submit  the  project  to  the  party 
organization. 

In  February,  1914,  I  went  over  with  Géza  Kende  to  the 
United  States  to  make  preparations  for  the  tour.  We  had  a 
frightful  crossing  in  the  Mauretania,  amid  the  worst  storms 
experienced  for  many  years  outside  the  period  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial  gales.  As  soon  as  we  drew  near  to  the  American 
shores  the  first  reverberations  of  the  quarrels  among  the 
Hungarians  in  America  reached  us  by  wireless.  One  paper 
telegraphed  to  request  me  on  no  account  to  speak  to  the 
reporter  of  another  paper,  as  the  latter  was  out  to  monopolize 
me.  We  had  a  magnificent  reception  on  our  arrival  in  New 
York  harbour.  A  special  steamer  had  been  engaged  and 
came  out  to  meet  the  Mauretania  with  a  band  playing  the 
Kossuth  song.  Unfortunately  a  dispute  was  in  progress 
meanwhile  on  the  pier  as  to  who  should  actually  hand  me 
the  bouquet.  I  naturally  tried  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
asserting  that  I  was  there  not  in  the  interests  of  any  one  sec¬ 
tion,  but  of  the  whole  Hungarian  colony.  This  declaration 
did  not,  of  course,  suffice  to  form  a  basis  for  a  programme. 
When  the  journalists  began  to  buzz  round  me,  I  tried  to 
strike  this  note  in  all  the  interviews. 

The  journalists  were  both  very  inquisitive  and  very  ill- 
informed.  What  did  I  think  of  the  sky-scrapers  ?  I  was 
tempted  to  reply  that  they  were  very  tall.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  my  previous  visit  in  1905  and  1906  they 
had  only  been  twenty  stories  high,  and  this  time  I  saw 
some  with  fifty  floors.  By  1930  they  will  no  doubt  be 
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a  hundred  stories  high ;  but  the  sky  is  not  noticeably 
scraped. 

The  ignorance  of  the  American  journalists  as  regards 
European  questions  was  more  profound  than  I  had  expected. 
Although  it  was  only  a  few  months  since  the  Balkan  War 
and  the  Peace  of  Bucarest,  they  would  frequently  confuse 
Bucarest  with  Budapest.  They  thought  the  German  Emperor 
was  my  sovereign.  (In  this,  perhaps,  they  were  not  so  far 
wrong  after  all !)  They  asked  the  most  impossible  things 
about  the  Balkan  War,  and  I  had  to  teach  them  elementary 
facts  in  geography  and  history  before  I  could  come  to  the 
point.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  wanting  to  make  quite  sure 
before  leaving  me  that  he  had  fully  grasped  the  essential 
purpose  of  the  Balkan  Wars,  asked  me  to  confirm  that  he 
had  rightly  gathered  that  the  King  of  Roumania  was  the 
same  person  as  the  German  Emperor.  The  whole  fabric  of 
his  knowledge  crumbled  when  I  had  to  reply  that,  although 
I  recognized  the  force  of  his  contention  that  both  Roumania 
and  Germany  had  a  Hohenzollern  as  ruler,  unfortunately  one 
was  called  Wilhelm  and  the  other,  Carol. 

I  had  hardly  arrived  at  my  hotel  before  a  representative 
of  the  Hungarian  Socialists  of  Cleveland  called  upon  me 
to  say  that  there  would  be  an  uproar  if  I  insisted  upon 
delivering  the  address  announced  for  the  first  meeting,  which 
had  already  been  arranged,  as  the  Socialists  intended  to  break 
up  the  meeting.  I  requested  him  to  invite  the  Socialists  to 
come  and  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say.  I  opened  my  speech 
at  the  meeting  with  a  request  to  the  Socialists  to  come  up 
on  the  platform,  and  added  a  similar  request  to  the  police, 
who  had  been  called  in  by  the  organizers  of  the  meeting  with 
the  evident  object  of  throwing  the  Socialists  out.  As  police 
officers,  I  suggested,  they  were  not  required,  but  if  they 
happened  to  be  interested  in  Hungarian  affairs,  they  were 
welcome  to  stay.  There  were  none  of  the  volleys  of  bad  eggs 
which  had  been  prophesied,  and  the  meeting  was  a  distinct 
success. 
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In  February,  1914,  I  only  stayed  ten  days  in  America, 
piepaiing  for  the  tour  in  June,  in  which  we  placed  high  hopes. 
Between  this  and  the  next  visit  my  negotiations  in  Paris 
took  place  (in  March  and  June).  Tn  Paris  I  was  working 
against  war,  while  in  America  I  was  trying  to  strike  a  blow 
for  Democracy.  Thus  Paris  and  America  were  mutually 
complementary. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


A  PRISONER  IN  FRANCE 

On  July  29,  1914,  we  embarked  for  Havre  in  the  Savoie. 
It  was  a  noticeably  slow  passage,  especially  after  we  came 
into  the  English  Channel.  We  thought  it  strange,  too,  that 
no  political  news  came  through  on  our  wireless.  This  was, 
of  course,  due  to  the  censorship,  but  we  had  as  yet  no  idea 
that  such  a  thing  existed.  We  made  all  sorts  of  excited 
guesses  at  what  was  happening  on  the  Continent.  We  knew 
that  war  was  imminent,  but  did  not  realize  that  it  was 
actually  so  near  at  it  was. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  journey  we 
sighted  the  English  coast.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  were 
on  deck  watching  the  setting  sun,  which  was  still  shining 
brightly,  when  suddenly  the  order  was  given — “  All  passen¬ 
gers  to  their  cabins  !  ”  No  explanation  or  reason  was  given. 
But  we  could  guess  what  was  happening.  When  I  reached 
my  cabin  a  sailor  was  already  busy  tarring  my  window. 
Lights  were  forbidden.  The  time  dragged  slowly  on  in  the 
darkness.  We  waited — for  something  to  happen,  for  some 
news,  for  any  contact  with  all  that  had  happened  at  home, 
since  we  started  our  voyage,  to  those  who  belonged  to  us. 
Late  in  the  evening  I  was  unable  to  endure  the  suspense  any 
longer.  I  slipped  up  on  deck  and  found  to  my  surprise  that 
all  lights  on  board  had  been  extinguished.  In  the  blackness 
of  the  night  the  Savoie  was  steaming  at  full  speed  up  the 
Channel.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  slept  a  moment  that 
night.  Every  heart  was  filled  with  torturing  anxieties, 
gnawed  by  doubts  and  uncertainties  and  the  fear  of  the  un¬ 
known  fate  before  us.  The  queerest  theories  were  evolved, 
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for  at  such  times  one  is  disposed  to  believe  the  wildest 
rumours.  The  idea  which  finally  gained  possession  of  the 
imagination  of  the  majority  was  perhaps  the  most  unlikely 
of  all,  but  was  found  credible  perhaps  for  that  very  reason : 
that  we  were  crossing  an  area,  immensely  wide,  which  was 
the  scene  of  a  vast  naval  engagement,  and  that  this  was 
the  reason  for  the  exceptional  measures  of  precaution. 

On  August  4,  at  3  a.m.,  I  learned  the  truth  ;  Capt.  Tourette 
sent  me  his  card  with  the  news  that  the  world  war  had 
broken  out.  Shortly  afterwards  a  squadron  of  fifteen  war¬ 
ships  joined  us,  surrounded  the  Savoie  and  convoyed  her  to 
Havre,  where  we  landed  about  noon  on  August  5  after  passing 
through  grim  lines  of  cruisers.  On  arrival  in  the  harbour,  a 
preliminary  sorting  of  the  passengers  took  place,  and  we  were 
grouped  according  to  nationality,  language,  and  other  cate¬ 
gories.  This  was  our  first  experience  of  the  operation  of  that 
great  machine-system,  unknown  in  peace  time,  which  was 
perhaps  in  its  results  the  most  saddening  of  all  the  sad 
phenomena  of  the  war,  the  system  which  regards  human 
beings  as  units,  as  raw  material,  and  treats  them  accordingly. 
We  were  not  subjected  to  any  cruelty,  hardly  impoliteness 
even,  but  we  had  lost  our  human  rights — we  had  become 
mere  ciphers.  As  soon  as  everyone  had  been  interrogated 
and  docketed,  disembarkation  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  passengers  and  personnel,  down  to  the  cooks 
and  kitchen  boys,  were  landed  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hungarians.  We  were  left  standing  there,  beside  our  luggage, 
waiting.  At  last  orders  came  through  that  we  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  ship,  but  were  to  be  regarded  as 
prisoners  of  war.  We  were  asked  to  say  whether  we  would 
prefer  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  gaol  or  on  board  ship.  I  realized 
that  this  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  state  of  war, 
and  merely  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  our 
position.  I  asked  to  see  the  Commandant  of  the  town.  This 
was  granted,  and  I  made  a  formal  application  that,  instead 
of  actually  being  imprisoned,  we  should  be  allowed  to  give 
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our  word  of  honour  not  to  leave  our  lodgings  without  per¬ 
mission.  The  Commandant  was  inclined  to  grant  this 
concession,  but  only  to  myself,  not  to  my  companions,  and 
on  these  conditions  I  felt  unable  to  accept  it.  Thereupon 
quarters  were  allotted  to  us,  first  in  a  cargo  steamer,  the 
Chicago ,  and  on  the  following  day,  in  the  Virginia.  We  were 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  contrary  to  international  law,  for 
hostilities  had  not  then  commenced  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  France.  I  therefore  telegraphed  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  M.  Poincaré,  drawing  his  attention  to  this  breach 
of  international  law,  and  requesting  him  to  intervene  and  have 
us  set  at  liberty. 

On  August  6  we  were  released.  What  were  the  reasons 
for  this  I  never  learned,  nor  whether  someone  had  intervened 
on  our  behalf.  At  all  events  we  were  free,  and  naturally  we 
were  anxious  to  utilize  our  precious  freedom  to  the  best 
advantage  by  travelling  home  post-haste,  to  make  up  for 
the  delay.  But  we  were  forced  to  stay  three  days  longer  at 
Havre  kicking  our  heels.  We  were  free,  but  we  could  not  leave 
without  a  special  permit,  which  was  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain.  At  last  we  got  permission,  with  certain  limitations. 
I  had  intended  to  go  back  via  Paris,  feeling  that  I  might  be 
able  to  accomplish  something  there  in  the  interests  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  but  we  were  forbidden  to  visit  the  capital.  To  avoid 
Paris  we  had  to  make  for  Bordeaux  and  the  Spanish  frontier, 
leaving  France  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 

On  August  10,  in  the  morning,  we  took  the  train  and  jour¬ 
neyed  fifty  hours  through  a  France  in  the  throes  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  This  gave  me  my  first  lesson  in  the  science  of  war  as 
it  affects  the  everyday  life  of  a  modern  nation.  On  the  line 
next  to  ours,  troop  trains  rushed  past  every  five  minutes 
along  rails  which  must  have  been  almost  red-hot.  The  whole 
country  seemed  to  be  on  rail,  with  one  goal  only — the  frontier, 
the  battle-line.  There  were  millions  of  men,  and  everything 
was  cleared  out  of  their  way  to  help  them  to  reach  the  goal 
more  quickly.  I  saw  one  goods  truck  full  of  perambulators, 
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pushed  on  to  a  siding  beside  a  derelict  watchman’s  cottage, 
to  allow  an  express  train  with  its  dreadful  load  of  big  guns 
to  pass  by.  I  saw  the  silent,  melancholy  waving  of  handker¬ 
chiefs,  the  platforms  crowded  with  women.  And  we  said  to 
each  other  :  “  That  is  what  it  is  like  now  in  Hungary — and 
in  Germany,  and  in  Russia,  and  everywhere.”— One  universal 
fate. 

I  had  some  conversation  with  soldiers  on  their  way  to 
join  their  regiments  ;  I  was  specially  concerned  to  learn  how 
they  were  feeling.  They  were  grave  rather  than  enthusiastic. 
It  is  true  that  they  all  talked  of  pushing  on  straight  to 
Berlin,  but  their  tones  showed  no  trace  of  that  elan  which 
I  was  accustomed  to  find  in  Frenchmen.  It  is  not  that  they 
were  incapable  of  enthusiasm.  They  would  have  shouted 

á  Berlin  !  ”  very  differently  if  they  had  been  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  for  going  to  Berlin.  But  they  had 
no  illusions  about  a  quick,  easy  victory,  and  the  war  had 
come  at  an  inconvenient  time.  Their  mobilization  orders 
had  contained  a  clause  requiring  every  reservist  to  bring 
with  him  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  blanket,  from  which  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  French  were  not  prepared  for  war  just  then. 

We  felt  as  if  the  journey  would  never  come  to  an  end.  It 
was  a  succession  of  melancholy,  monotonous  scenes.  We 
arrived  at  Bordeaux  on  August  12,  just  seven  minutes  after 
the  other  train,  by  which  we  could  have  crossed  the  Spanish 
frontier,  had  left.  The  delay  was  to  have  fateful  conse¬ 
quences  for  us. 

We  went  to  an  hotel,  thinking  to  get  a  little  rest,  but  in 
point  of  fact  the  only  result  was  to  put  the  Bordeaux 
authorities  on  our  track.  We  had  scarcely  finished  removing 
the  dust  of  the  journey  when  a  soldier  appeared  and  took 
us  to  the  local  Commandant.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  showed 
him  our  passports  and  permits,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of 
impressive  seals  ;  they  were  of  no  avail,  for  in  the  meantime 
war  had  been  declared  between  France  and  Austria-Hungary. 
We  were  placed  in  a  closed  motor-lorry  and  transported  to 
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the  Caserne  de  Passage ,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  tem¬ 
porary  prisoners’  camp.  There  we  spent  day  after  day  in 
deep  dejection.  The  unaccustomed  confinement  and  the 
consequent  peculiar  conditions  under  which  we  had  to  live 
were  depressing  enough,  but  far  more  so  for  me  was  the 
thought  of  the  problems  with  which  I  was  faced. 

As  soon  as  our  identity  had  been  established,  the  Com¬ 
mandant  informed  us  that  we  could  be  released  and  allowed 
free  passage  into  Spain  if  we  would  give  our  word  of  honour 
not  to  fight  against  France.  I  was  anxious  that  my  reply 
to  this  offer  should  be  unexceptionably  worded,  and  tried 
to  evolve  a  formula  which  would  leave  me  full  freedom  of 
action  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  I  wanted  to  leave  France, 
if  possible,  without  any  sort  of  parole ;  but  if  that  were  not 
possible,  only  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement  as  my  nature 
and  my  views  would  actually  allow  me  implicitly  to  fulfil. 
I  therefore  requested  the  Commandant  to  let  me  know  the 
exact  phraseology  of  the  pledge  to  be  given.  He  had  to 
communicate  with  his  superiors  on  the  matter,  and  could 
not  give  me  a  reply  until  the  following  day.  The  formula 
finally  suggested  was  far  from  helpful :  we  were  to  under¬ 
take  to  refrain  from  any  hostile  action,  whether  armed  or 
unarmed,  against  France  or  against  her  allies.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  sign  this,  and  at  once  we  definitely  resolved  to 
refuse.  Only  Andrew  Rath  held  back,  his  conception  of  a 
parole  d’honneur  differing  from  ours.  As  soon  as  this  differ¬ 
ence  had  become  evident,  he  took  independent  action,  gave 
the  required  undertaking  and  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
the  Caserne  de  Passage  and  over  the  border  into  Spain.  His 
interpretation  was  that  no  word  of  honour  given  to  the 
enemy  could  be  binding,  especially  in  view  of  the  far  weightier 
pledges  already  entered  into  at  home.  As  it  happened,  the 
formula  Rath  signed  was  less  strict  than  the  one  suggested 
to  us,  as  it  only  mentioned  France.  As  soon  as  we  learned 
(the  information  given  us  by  the  Commandant  had  left  the 
point  in  doubt)  that  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  our 
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freedom  on  the  basis  of  a  limited  parole  of  that  description, 
we  informed  the  French  sergeant  who  had  drafted  the  formula 
that  we  were  also  willing  to  sign  a  similar  undertaking  if  by 
that  means  we  could  be  set  at  liberty.  We  were  told,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  our  case  nothing  short  of  the  full  formula  would 
suffice,  and  that  Rath’s  release  had  been  due  to  an  error. 

When  the  Commandant  learned  that  we  were  not  disposed 
to  purchase  our  freedom  at  the  price  suggested,  he  said  he 
would  grant  us  permission  to  take  private  lodgings  if  we 
gave  our  word  of  honour  not  to  leave  Bordeaux.  This  offer 
came  to  Rath’s  ears  before  he  left,  and  he  argued  that  there 
would  be  no  real  difference  for  us  between  a  parole  in  regard 
to  fighting  against  France  and  her  allies  and  a  parole  in 
regard  to  leaving  Bordeaux.  There  may  be  a  grain  of  truth 
in  this,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  was  a  distinct  difference 
between  giving  an  undertaking  for  the  whole  duration  of  the 
war  and  giving  our  parole  as  prisoners  on  a  comparatively 
minor  detail.  It  was,  and  is,  a  recognized  thing  for  officers 
to  give  their  word  not  to  leave  an  enemy  town. 

We  did  not,  however,  make  up  our  minds  even  to  obtain 
this  small  measure  of  freedom  on  parole  without  long  and 
detailed  discussion.  We  had  been  imprisoned  for  eight  days 
before  we  actually  took  lodgings.  We  then  lived  practically 
undisturbed,  but,  of  course,  I  went  on  exploring  every 
possible  avenue  of  assistance  in  order  to  regain  complete 
freedom.  I  wrote  to  Poincaré  and  Caillaux  in  Paris,  through 
Mme.  Abadie,  the  housekeeper  at  the  Palais  Károlyi  (42, 
Quai  d’Orsay)  ;  and  I  arranged  with  my  relatives,  the 
Polignacs,  for  a  loan,  as  my  stock  of  money  was  dwindling. 
We  waited  impatiently  for  answers  from  Paris,  and  mean¬ 
while  spent  our  days  either  in  gloomy  thought  or  in  aimless 
strolling.  I  read  in  the  newspapers  how  the  war  was 
developing  in  all  its  horror,  with  Belgium,  the  Polish  plains, 
and  the  Balkans,  all  aflame.  The  news  of  Liege,  Louvain, 
and  Charleroi  came,  and  the  Germans  were  sweeping  down 
upon  Paris. 

H 
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Suddenly  we  heard  that  the  French  Government  were 
intending  to  move  to  Bordeaux.  So  it  had  come  to  that  ! 
And  soon  the  Place  de  la  Comédie  was  crowded  with  elegant 
limousines,  the  big  Paris  newspapers  were  appearing  in 
Bordeaux,  and  the  streets  were  full  of  familiar  faces.  While 
this  was  happening  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Prince 
Charles  Fiirstenberg,  the  Austro-Hungarian  ambassador  at 
Madrid  : 

San  Sebastian,  Aug.  17,  1914. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  from  M.  Rath.  I  have 
telegraphed  Count  Julius  Andrássy  to  tell  him  how  you  are 
situated,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  whether  he  will  get  the  wire, 
as  telegraphic  communication  is  very  bad. 

I  beg  that  both  you  and  your  companions  will  sign  the 
same  undertaking  as  M.  Rath,  as  I  am  convinced  that  this 
would  not  reflect  in  any  way  upon  your  honour. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Fürstenberg. 

Fürstenberg’s  telegram  duly  reached  Julius  Andrássy,  and 
he  sent  a  reply — though  not  until  September  14 — by  wire 
via  the  British  legation  in  Berne,  as  follows  : 

“  Count  Julius  Andrássy  to  Count  Michael  Károlyi, 
detained  Bordeaux  prisoner  of  war — It  is  my  greatest  wish 
you  should  give  parole  not  to  serve  in  war  and  so  obtain 
release.” 

How  anxious  Count  Andrássy  was  to  dispel  my  scruples 
in  regard  to  the  word  of  honour  is  shown  still  more  fully  and 
convincingly  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  me  from  Budapest 
on  September  21,  and  which  ought  to  have  reached  me 
through  Leopold  Lipscher,  but  which  I  did  not  actually 
see  until  after  my  return  to  Hungary.  It  ran  : 
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Dear  Michael, 

Everyone  here  thinks  you  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
promising  not  to  take  part  in  the  war.  You  are  not  a  soldier, 
and  even  if  you  were  accepted  for  service,  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  you  would  go  to  the  Front.  No  more  motor-drivers 
are  needed  at  present  ;  for  your  brother  Joseph,  who  joined 
up  a  long  time  ago,  has  seen  no  service  yet,  and  has  been 
sitting  quietly  at  home  all  the  time.  There  is  no  other  kind 
of  war  service  that  you  could  do,  for  you  are  not  trained. 
Moreover,  you  couldn’t  fight  in  any  case  if  you  were  to  stop 
in  France,  so  that  you  haven’t  the  choice  between  fighting 
and  not  fighting,  but  merely  between  inactivity  here  or  in 
France.  The  military  people  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
agree  that  you  can  with  a  good  conscience  undertake  to 
refrain  from  fighting  either  against  France  or  her  allies. 

None  of  our  relatives  or  friends  have  been  killed.  Paul 
and  Julius  are  fighting  on  the  Russian  front,  and  George  in 
Serbia.  Maurice  has  come  home  on  sick  leave.  Of  our 
acquaintances,  Béla  Csáky,  Andor  Salamon,  and  Ladislaus 
Ivánka  have  been  killed.  I  am  full  of  confidence  in  the 
future.  We  are  all  longing  to  see  you. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Duci. 

There  was  only  one  person  at  home  who  did  not  try  to 
persuade  me  to  give  my  parole  to  the  French,  and  that  was 
Countess  Katinka  Andrássy,  Julius’  stepdaughter,  my 
fiancée.  She  wrote  that  I  was  to  do  as  my  conscience 
dictated. 

My  feeling  was,  that  if  the  representative  of  the  King- 
Emperor  recommended,  nay  begged,  me  to  give  my  word  of 
honour,  I  need  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  We  therefore  informed 
the  Commandant  that  we  were  now  ready  to  do  whatever 
was  required  of  us  as  the  price  of  our  freedom.  He  replied, 
however,  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  all  German  and 
Austrian  subjects  would  now  have  to  remain  prisoners  until 
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the  end  of  the  war.  We  tried  in  vain  to  explain  to  him  that 
we  were  neither  Germans  nor  Austrians,  but  Hungarians. 

About  that  time  the  news  appeared  in  the  press  of  all 
countries  that  Michael  Károlyi  and  his  companions  had  been 
shot  by  the  French.  This  atrocity  story  emanated  from 
certain  Vienna  papers  in  touch  with  the  Foreign  Office  there. 
I  read  in  the  Bordeaux  papers  indignant  contradictions  of 
the  rumour,  and  was  deeply  distressed  not  to  be  able  to  tell 
my  relatives  myself  that  I  was  alive.  What  would  my  sister 
and  my  fiancée  be  feeling  !  I  resolved  to  try  to  get  a  letter 
through  to  them, — and  succeeded  ! 

On  September  3  I  received  the  following  reply  to  my 
petition  from  M.  Poincaré’s  secretary  : 

Paris,  Aug.  31,  1914. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
inform  you  that  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of 
23rd  inst.  has  been  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  whose  department  it  relates. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Felix  Decori, 

Civil  Secretary-General. 

On  the  day  when  this  formal,  but  not  unfavourable  reply 
was  written,  the  Germans  were  threatening  Paris,  and  when 
it  reached  me,  the  French  Government  had  already  been 
transferred  to  Bordeaux.  On  September  4  I  spoke  to  M.  de 
Margerie,  representing  M.  Delcassé,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
and  asked  him  to  intervene.  De  Margerie  asked  me  some 
very  interesting  questions,  for  instance,  what  my  party, 
the  Independence  party,  and  the  Hungarian  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  had  done  to  prevent  the  war.  Cut  off  so  entirely  from 
home  as  I  was,  I  could  give  him  no  reply,  but  his  question 
rankled,  and  I  turned  it  over  and  over  in  my  mind,  wondering 
whether  we  had  in  fact  done  all  we  could  to  prevent  war. 
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On  September  6,  sitting  on  the  terrace  of  the  Café  de 
Bordeaux,  I  jotted  down  my  thoughts  on  the  significance  of 
the  war  from  the  Hungarian  point  of  view.  The  notes  I 
then  made  are  before  me  now,  and  I  look  at  the  pencilled 
lines,  now  almost  illegible,  with  strange  emotions.  This  is 
how  I  saw  the  situation  at  that  time  : 

“  .  .  .  Whole  generations  are  born,  live,  and  die  with¬ 
out  any  conception  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war. 
But  freedom  can  only  be  really  known  and  appreciated  by 
those  who  from  hard  experience  have  learnt  what  it  is  like 
to  be  robbed  of  this,  man’s  greatest  treasure.  And  home¬ 
sickness,  too,  is  felt  in  its  full  reality  only  by  those  who  have 
known  what  it  is  to  be  far  from  their  beloved  country  when 
it  is  in  danger.  .  .  . 

“  How  will  the  future  of  Hungary  emerge  from  the  chaos 
of  this  world  war  ?  It  is  unquestionable  that  our  fate 
depends  on  the  outcome  of  the  titanic  struggle  between  the 
Great  Powers. 

“  All  my  efforts  in  the  realm  of  foreign  politics  have  always 
been  directed  primarily  towards  the  postponement  of  this 
world  war.  For  I  have  always  held  the  view — I  hold  it  even 
more  strongly  to-day — that  a  world  war,  whatever  its  out¬ 
come,  cannot  fail  to  bring  dire  consequences  for  Hungary. 
I  am  indeed  convinced  that  it  would  have  conduced  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Monarchy  to  maintain  peace  at  any 
price.  That  defeat  in  the  war  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the 
Monarchy  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  demonstration  ;  but 
that  a  war  waged  in  the  name  of  the  ‘  Germanic  ideal  ’, 
even  if  it  led  to  a  German  victory,  would  likewise  be 
fatal  for  the  Monarchy,  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  can 
readily  be  proved. 

“  Let  us  assume  that  the  Dual  (no  longer  the  Triple) 
Alliance  is  victorious,  the  Germans  defeating  the  French, 
and  the  Germans  and  Austrians  combined,  the  Russians. 
The  Germans  would  then  march  out  of  France  with  an 
indemnity  of  twenty  to  thirty  milliards,  which  might  just 
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cover  their  expenses,  but  would  certainly  show  no  prolit. 
They  would  then  reward  us  by  allowing  us  to  occupy,  or 
annex,  Serbia  and  batten  upon  it.  We  should  thus  be  left 
with  a  second  Bosnia,  a  second  unproductive  province  on 
our  hands,  a  result  which  would  certainly  much  gratify 
the  Imperial  army,  but  would  merely  leave  the  various 
nationalities  of  the  Monarchy  with  rather  heavier  taxes  to 
pay  than  before. 

“  And  what  would  the  annexation  of  Serbia  mean, 
politically  ?  It  would  be,  for  the  Monarchy,  the  end  of 
German  hegemony.  Even  now  only  twenty-three  per  cent 
of  the  population  speak  German,  and  with  Serbia  included 
the  proportion  would  fall  by  about  half.  It  would  then  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  hegemony  of  the  Germans  in  the 
Austrian  Empire,  though  it  was  for  the  sake  of  that  hege¬ 
mony  that  this  human  massacre  began.  Thus  Austria 
(I  exclude  Hungary  for  the  moment)  would  have  to  become 
a  Slav  state,  willy-nilly,  and  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  would 
be  fighting  side  by  side  with  Russia  in  the  interests  of 
pan-Slavism  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  she  is  now 
displaying  in  fighting  against  Russia  in  the  interests  of 
pan-Germanism. 

“  And  Hungary  ?  Her  fate  is  still  darker.  The  annexation 
of  Bosnia  made  a  first  dangerous  breach  in  the  Dual  system  ; 
the  annexation  of  Serbia  would  render  the  maintenance  of 
the  Ausgleich  of  1867  totally  impossible.  Tisza  ignores  this 
inevitable  result,  but  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,  for  it  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  Imperialist  mania ;  but  that 
Andrássy  should  not  have  opposed  the  war  and  recognized 
that  the  grave  of  the  Hungarian  legions  will  also  swallow 
up  the  Ausgleich — that  is  incomprehensible  to  me. 

“It  is  true  that  all  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  imme¬ 
diately,  even  assuming  the  victory  to  have  been  won.  First 
of  all,  Vienna,  with  Tisza’s  assistance,  will  throw  dust  in 
our  eyes.  Phrases  such  as  ‘  national  achievements  ’,  a  few 
cenotaphs,  and  similar  rubbish,  will  be  used  to  make  the 
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Hungarians  believe  that  now  at  last  the  gratitude  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg  will  take  concrete  form,  and  that  Francis 
Joseph  will  henceforth  be  known  not  only  as  the  most 
faithful  upholder  of  the  Constitution,  but  as  the  most  generous 
of  Hungarian  kings.  I  can  see  the  ‘  entire  nation  ’  thronging 
round  the  king  with  ‘  wholehearted  enthusiasm  ’,  and  the 
king  ‘  with  elastic  tread  ’  approaching  the  monument,  on 
which  will  be  engraved  some  touching  inscription,  such  as— 

‘  to  my  dearly-beloved,  chivalrous  Nation  as  a  sign  of 
gratitude,  F.J.’ — but  which  none  the  less  will  be  the  nation’s 
gravestone. 

“  And  yet,  all  the  time,  gradually  but  surely,  in  face  of 
the  blindness  of  the  Hungarian  people,  the  decay  of  the 
1867  Ausgleich  will  be  spreading  until  it  is  complete.  What 
will  Andrássy  say  when,  after  the  secession  of  Croatia, 
Fiume  belongs  to  us  only  in  name,  and  is  actually  a  port  of 
the  ‘  Greater  Monarchy  ’  ?  for  this  phrase,  the  ‘  Greater 
Monarchy  ’,  ‘  Greater  Austria  ’,  will  become  more  and  more 
familiar,  and  our  ears  will  finally  have  to  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  Gott  erhalte  (the  Austrian  National  Anthem). 
Roumanian  neutrality  will  have  to  be  bought  with  the 
grant  of  autonomy  to  Transylvania,  and  when  at  last  we 
come  to  our  senses,  we  shall  find  ourselves  hopelessly  at 
variance  with  the  Slavs. 

“  As  for  democracy,  I  will  rather  draw  a  veil.  Our  worthy 
soldiers  and  our  worthless  politicians  between  them  will  be 
the  grave-diggers  of  Hungarian  democracy.  True,  Democracy 
cannot  be  suppressed  for  ever  ;  but  the  upshot  will  be  that 
the  Slavs,  not  the  Magyars,  will  win  Democracy  for  the  other 
nations,  and  its  fruits  will  be  tasted  last  of  all  by  the 
Hungarians,  who  do  not,  after  all,  know  how  to  appreciate 
them.  How  very  differently  events  would  have  turned  out 
if  we  had  served  the  true  interests  both  of  the  Monarchy 
and  of  Hungary  by  following  a  policy  which  would  have 
made  us  more  and  more  independent  of  Berlin  ! 

“  .  .  .  The  attitude  of  Italy  is  open  to  criticism  ;  it 
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may  be  contended  that  she  is  leaving  us  in  the  lurch  ;  but 
I  cannot  help  putting  the  question  :  is  not  even  perfidy 
excusable  when  the  lives  and  fortunes  and  well-being  of  so 
many  people  are  at  stake  ?  If  a  man  leaves  his  confederates 
in  the  lurch  when  they  are  going  out  on  a  murderous 
expedition,  the  judge  does  not  punish  him  more  severely  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  gives  him  the  benefit  of  extenuating 
circumstances. 

•  •  •  I  never  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  ruling 
classes,  so  I  was  not  mistaken  in  regard  to  them,  but  I  feel 
I  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  Socialists.  I  did  think 
there  would  be  one  or  two  martyrs  among  them  who  would 
continue  to  preach  peace  even  after  war  had  been  declared. 
But  no  !  they  had  no  faith,  and  were,  therefore,  incapable 
of  dying  for  their  beliefs.  They  are  only  dying  for  the 
Emperors  and  the  profiteers.  What  irony  !  They  had  an 
organization,  but  no  faith. 

“  The  Hungarians  are  like  the  Socialists.  They  can  fight 
and  die  ;  yes,  but  not  for  their  principles,  only  against  them. 
I  cannot  call  such  a  death  a  brave  end,  even  if  it  looks  like 
it  on  the  surface.  But  where,  after  all,  could  the  Hungarians 
have  acquired  Spartan  virtues  ?  Corruption  is  a  poor  school 
of  character,  and,  in  Hungary,  bribery  has  been  a  ruling 
principle  for  the  last  forty  years.  This  can  only  be  disputed 
by  deliberate  liars  or  by  people  so  naive  that  they  are  not 
worth  arguing  with.” 

Such  were  my  reflections  in  those  early  days  of  German 
victories,  far  from  my  home,  at  the  seat  of  the  French 
Government.  I  did  not  then  think  it  impossible  that  the 
Germans  might  win  ;  I  fancy  few  at  that  time  thought  it 
impossible.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  before 
the  miracle  ol  the  Marne.)  The  careful  reader  will  find  in 
those  rough  notes  the  main  lines  of  my  subsequent  policy. 

De  Margerie,  who  was  familiar  with  the  negotiations  I  had 
cairied  on  some  months  before  with  the  French  politicians, 
was  most  friendly  during  our  interview,  but,  while  assuring 
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me  of  his  support,  he  could  not,  of  course,  promise  that  mv 
affair  would  be  favourably  settled.  We  tuned  our  spirits  to 
the  prospect  of  a  protracted  imprisonment,  and  Stephen 
Friedrich  began  to  write  his  book  Count  Michael  Károlyi  as 
a  Prisoner  of  W ar  in  France,  while  the  war  was  passing 
through  its  first  decisive  phase. 

I  will  reproduce  here  an  extract  from  the  diary  which 
Stephen  Friedrich  kept  at  that  time  to  form  a  basis  for  his 
book  : — 

“  Sept.  11 — A  sad,  mournful  day.  I  have  no  ink  left,  so 
will  continue  in  pencil.  Again  in  prison.  This  morning  the 
Count  called  on  the  Préfet,  but  could  get  no  definite  answer. 
Two  days  ago  the  Prefet  had  promised  us  a  decision  within 
forty-eight  hours,  and  had  reassured  us  by  saying  that  our 
case  was  to  be  dealt  with  separately.  We  had  been  told  that 
all  foreigners,  ourselves,  of  course,  included,  were  to  be 
removed  from  Bordeaux,  but  the  Préfet  promised  to  try  to  get 
us  permission  to  stay  here,  and  is  to  let  us  know  the  result 
to-morrow.  We  guessed  what  that  meant.  ...  At  3  p.m. 
two  detectives  appeared  and  ordered  us  to  pack  up  immedi¬ 
ately  and  follow  them  to  the  Caserne  de  Passage.  After  a 
great  deal  of  persuasion  we  managed  to  get  an  hour’s  grace 
for  packing,  and  meanwhile  the  Count  hurried  off  to  the 
Préfet,  and  again  begged  him  not  to  send  us  away  to  some 
provincial  camp,  but  to  allow  us  to  stay  in  Bordeaux.  The 
Préfet  sent  the  Count  with  his  secretary  to  the  Commandant, 
but  the  latter  declined  to  consider  any  sort  of  concession  or 
special  arrangement,  on  the  ground  that  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  were  ill-treating  their  prisoners  of  war.  The 
Count  was  given  permission  to  spend  one  night  more  away 
from  prison,  but  refused  the  offer,  saying  that  he  would  not 
desert  his  companions,  but  intended  to  share  their  fate.  This 
was  the  third  time  the  Count  had  acted  in  this  way,  although 
we  had  begged  him  not  to  insist  on  joining  us  in  all  our 
hardships.  In  the  Prefers  office  he  met  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Temps,  Eugene  Lautier,  who  had  known 
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him  (Károlyi)  for  a  long  time.  He  also  said  a  few  words  to 
the  Préfet  with  a  view  to  influencing  him  in  our  favour,  and 
even  promised  to  try  to  move  the  Foreign  Minister  to  do 
something  for  us.  The  Prefers  secretary  accompanied  the 
Count  back  to  our  lodgings  in  order  to  explain  to  the  detec¬ 
tives,  who  were  still  waiting,  why  he  had  been  away  longer 
than  an  hour.  The  detectives  then  conducted  our  party  to 
the  prison  (Friedrich  always  called  the  prisoners’  camp 
prison),  where  we  learned  that  we  were  to  be  transported  at 
5  o’clock  the  next  morning  to  the  Basac  race-course,  where 
we  were  to  live  in  the  open  in  huts  and  tents.” 

On  the  following  day,  September  12,  at  4  o’clock,  the 
gendarmes  came,  but  only  to  tell  us  that  we  could  remain  in 
the  camp,  as  our  case  was  not  yet  settled.  I  wrote  to  Lautier 
again. 

On  Sunday,  13th,  at  midday,  a  gentleman  with  a  white 
beard  was  brought  into  the  prison.  After  half  an  hour’s 
conversation,  in  which  he  showed  an  unusual  degree  of 
intelligence  and  culture,  we  were  prepared  to  learn  that  he 
was  a  man  of  some  eminence,  but  I  was  greatly  surprised  when 
he  finally  introduced  himself ;  he  was  Max  Nordau,  the  famous 
author  and  publicist.  When  I  requested  the  attendant  to 
treat  the  old  gentleman  with  respect,  as  he  was  an  eminent 
man,  he  answered  :  “  Je  ne  connais  pas  ce  type-lá  !  ”  (“  I 

don’t  know  that  chap.”) 

After  this  introduction  we  had  all  our  meals  together, 
and  we  were  constantly  struck  by  Nordau’s  youthful  spirit. 
As  regards  the  war,  his  view  was  that,  if  Germany  wTon,  it 
would  be  a  triumph  for  reaction,  and  that  this  war  would 
decide  which  were  really  stronger — the  nations  which  were 
developing  on  an  individualist  basis  or  the  ‘  police  states  ’ 
with  the  mailed  fist.  The  author  of  Conventional  Lies  did 
not  foresee  that  we  should  be  flung  straight  from  the  wTar 
into  the  whirlpool  of  social  revolution.  At  that  time  everyone, 
including  Nordau,  believed  that  the  war  could  not  last  more 
than  six  months  at  the  outside. 
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On  Sunday,  September  13, 1  received  a  letter  from  Lautier 
telling  me  of  the  steps  he  had  taken  on  my  behalf  and  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  remove  my  scruples  regarding  the  parole.  The 
following  is  a  translation 

47,  RUE  DES  TROIS  COURTS, 

Bordeaux,  Sept.  13,  1914. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  do  me  an  injustice  in  imagining  that  all  I  did 
last  Friday  was  to  hand  my  card  to  the  person  who  accom¬ 
panied  you  from  the  Préfet  to  the  Commandant.  I  went 
straight  from  there  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  left  a  long 
letter  for  the  Minister  (Delcassé),  since  he  was  not  in  his 
office.  In  this  letter  I  told  him  about  your  case,  not  omitting 
to  mention  the  Francophile  sentiments  which  you  did  not 
shrink  from  expressing  publicly  when  you  were  last  in  Paris, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  responsibility 
for  which,  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  friends,  rests  largely 
upon  the  very  man  whose  keen,  clear-sighted  and  patriotic 
opponent  you  have  been  in  your  own  country. 

As  I  had  to  be  away  on  the  Saturday  (yesterday)  I  was 
somewhat  uneasy  as  to  the  decision  in  your  case.  I  heard  on 
Friday  evening  in  the  Préfet’ s  office  that  a  party  of  German, 
Austrian,  and  Hungarian  prisoners  was  to  leave  Bordeaux 
early  in  the  morning,  and  immediately  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
M.  de  Margerie  and  to  my  colleague,  M.  Edgar  Roels.  I 
heard  this  morning  that  M.  Roels  had  been  good  enough  to 
call  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  my  place. 

The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  in  your 
mind  two  equally  honourable  but  conflicting  feelings,  and 
that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  them.  You  are  prepared  to  give  your  word  of 
honour  not  to  fight  against  the  French  army,  but  you  do  not 
wish  to  make  this  pledge  more  general,  and  I  can  well  under¬ 
stand  your  scruples,  particularly  at  a  time  when  things  are 
going  badly  for  Austria-Hungary  in  Galicia.  On  our  side, 
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both  the  military  and  civil  authorities  have  duties  to  fulfil 
towards  our  allies. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  come  across  you  sooner  or  realize 
that  you  were  in  France,  and  I  must  scold  you  for  not  applying 
to  me  at  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Your  excessive 
reserve  evidently  prevented  you  from  recognizing  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  a  Frenchman,  familiar  with  your  intimate 
thoughts,  must  feel  towards  one  who  has  become  an  enemy  of 
France  so  entirely  against  his  will. 

Since  our  chance  meeting  I  have  not  ceased  to  interest 
myself  in  your  case,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  my  utmost  on 
your  behalf.  That  is,  of  course,  all  I  can  say,  but  I  beg  that 
you  will  count  on  the  warm  feelings  inspired  in  me  by  our 
first  meeting,  which  I  still  remember  with  pleasure. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Eugene  Lautier. 

Lautier  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  spoke  to  Delcassé, 
with  the  result  that,  after  we  had  spent  September  14  in 
growing  anxiety  owing  to  the  ever  stronger  rumours  of  the 
internment  of  all  enemy  subjects,  two  detectives  arrived 
early  on  the  15th  to  take  us  to  the  Préfet  and  to  the  police. 
We  went  off  in  two  carriages,  together  with  Nordau,  and 
obtained  passports  for  Spain.  We  were  free  ! 

Two  hours  later  I  received  a  note  from  Lautier  to  say  that 
he  had  spoken  to  the  Foreign  Minister.  On  the  previous  day, 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Ambassador  had  called  on  me 
to  say  that  funds  had  been  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  through 
his  good  offices  I  was  able  to  telegraph  to  Julius  Andrássy. 
During  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  American  ambassador 
came  in  person  and  brought  me  money  and  the  telegraphic 
message  from  Andrassy  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
in  which  he  expressed  the  wish  that  I  should  give  my 
parole. 

At  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  we  went  to  the  station 
with  Nordau,  accompanied  by  two  detectives,  and  left 
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Bordeaux  for  San  Sebastian,  crossing  the  Spanish  frontier  on 
the  16th.  We  found  that  Fiirstenberg,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador,  had  left  San  Sebastian,  so  we  continued  our 
journey  as  far  as  Madrid.  There  I  learned  from  Prince 
Fiirstenberg  that  my  family  had  sent  M.  Noiseux,  our  former 
French  tutor,  to  Spain  in  order  to  assist  us  in  getting  home. 
He  was  in  San  Sebastian  when  we  passed  through,  but  he 
joined  us  on  the  way.  From  him  we  discovered  that  our 
people  at  home  had  been  kept  quite  well  informed  in  regard 
to  the  various  stages  of  our  imprisonment. 

We  then  discussed  the  situation  with  Prince  Fiirstenberg, 
who  had  invited  me  to  déjeuner.  I  was  astounded  to  find 
that  he  was  by  no  means  clear  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
recent  events  on  the  French  battlefields,  and  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  “  Everything 
is  possible  save  only  one  thing  ”,  he  said,  “  and  that  is,  that 
Roumania  should  turn  against  us.” 

I  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  French  and 
Italian  ambassadors  in  Madrid,  and  we  then  proceeded  to 
Barcelona,  where  we  heard  that  there  was  a  Spanish  ship 
about  to  sail  for  Genoa  to  be  repaired.  It  was  not  taking  any 
passengers,  however,  and  we  were  warned  that  in  any  case 
the  journey  would  be  dangerous,  since  every  vessel  was 
being  searched  by  French  cruisers,  and  any  alien  enemies 
discovered  on  board  were  shipped  off  to  Africa  for  forced 
labour.  I  was  advised  to  procure  a  false  passport  and  try 
to  pass  as  a  priest  or  as  an  Egyptian  subject,  but  I  preferred 
to  travel  as  stowaway  on  that  vessel,  and  by  dint  of  distrib¬ 
uting  baksheesh  I  succeeded  in  doing  this.  We  were  stopped 
outside  Monte  Carlo  by  French  warships,  who  inquired  of 
the  Captain  whether  he  had  any  passengers  on  board, — but 
I  persuaded  him  to  say  “  No  ” .  Wegotto  Genoa  and  travelled 
on  via  Milan  to  Venice,  where  we  arrived  penniless  and  in  a 
sorry  condition.  Stephen  Friedrich,  who  was  one  of  our 
party,  went  straight  on ;  I  strongly  urged  him  to  say 
nothing  to  the  Press  until  my  arrival. 
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A  few  days  later,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  I  was  in 
Vienna,  where  I  was  bombarded  by  journalists  wishing  to 
hear  from  me  atrocity  stories  about  French  cruelty.  When 
I  told  them  that,  apart  from  minor  unpleasantnesses  which 
could  hardly  have  been  avoided,  we  had  been  well  treated, 
they  were  greatly  astonished,  Friedrich  having  previously, 
in  spite  of  his  promise,  talked  freely  to  them  and  spread 
abroad  the  most  appalling  inventions  in  regard  to  our  im¬ 
prisonment.  For  instance,  he  had  said  that  the  French 
soldiers  had  carried  about  in  their  trouser  pockets  the  heads 
of  decapitated  German  soldiers.  His  own  diary,  the  original 
MS.  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  proves  that  he  himself 
did  not  believe  this  stupid  invention.  When  I  took  him  to 
task  about  it,  his  reply  was  that  he  was  trying  to  counteract 
the  animosity  with  which  Hungarian  and  Austrian  public 
opinion  would  have  received  us. 

I  found  that  people  in  Vienna  were  completely  in  the  dark  ; 
no  one  had  any  idea  that  there  had  been  a  battle  on  the 
Marne  which  in  magnitude  and  importance  was  comparable 
to  the  battle  of  the  Catalaunian  plains*,  still  less  that  the 
Germans  had  sustained  a  decisive  defeat.  In  fact,  everybody 
I  told  about  it  thought  I  had  been  taken  in  by  French  tales. 
I  had  breakfast  one  morning  with  my  relative,  Count 
Berchtold,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  he  also  pooh-poohed 
the  battle  of  the  Marne  and  told  me  in  a  confidential  whisper 
that  within  a  week  the  big  German  offensive  would  begin 
and  that  in  a  few  weeks’  time  we  should  be  dictating  peace 
terms  in  Paris.  When  I  spoke  of  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
concessions,  he  refused  even  to  listen  to  such  a  suggestion. 

For  me  these  days  in  Vienna  were  a  big  experience.  I  was 
able  to  see  clearly  with  my  own  eyes  how  the  Press,  as  an 
instrument  of  warfare,  was  disseminating  lies  even  about  the 
most  important  events,  and  how  people  were  already  losing 
the  faculty  of  independent  thought. 

*  The  victory  of  Aetius  over  Attila  in  a.d.  451,  in  which  German  and 
Roman  drove  the  Hun  from  Europe.  [Trans.] 
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The  conception  current  in  Austria-Hungary  of  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  French  nation  was  wildly  at  variance  with 
facts,  and  when  I  assured  people  that  the  prevailing  mood 
was  one  of  confidence,  and  not  at  all  pessimistic,  still  less 
revolutionary,  nobody  would  believe  me.  Truly,  observers 
in  France  had  a  far  more  accurate  view  of  the  state  of  things 
within  the  Monarchy,  than  we  had  of  conditions  in  France. 


CHAPTER  IX 


MY  WIFE 

I  came  straight  from  French  captivity  to  home  and  marriage. 
Count  Julius  Andrássy  and  Prince  Fiirstenberg  had  advised 
me  to  pledge  my  word  of  honour  and  return  home,  but  my 
fiancée  had  written  urging  me  to  listen  to  no  one  and  to  no 
argument  but  the  prompting  of  my  own  conscience.  I 
returned  home,  as  I  was  not  compelled  to  promise  not  to 
fight  against  France  and  her  allies,  and  on  November  7,  1914, 
I  led  to  the  altar  Countess  Katinka  Andrássy.  We  little 
thought,  when  Bishop  Prohaszka  placed  the  wedding  rings 
on  our  fingers,  that  in  six  years’  time  we  should  be  sitting 
on  a  motor  lorry  in  Florence  between  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets.  On  that  occasion  my  hands  were  manacled  in 
iron  chains,  and  my  wife  pleaded,  in  vain,  that  she  might 
share  them.  Those  iron  fetters,  which  she  would  have  borne 
with  me,  bound  us  no  less  closely  together  than  the  golden 
rings.  These  years  which  have  elapsed  since  our  wedding 
and  our  banishment  from  Italy,  years  of  rise  and  fall, 
have  been  spent  through  good  and  evil  in  the  closest 
intimacy. 

My  wife  belongs  to  a  family  of  statesmen,  and  grew 
up  in  a  household  of  which  the  atmosphere  was  per¬ 
meated  with  politics ;  she  was  soaked  in  them  from 
childhood.  She  was  far,  however,  from  cherishing  political 
ambitions  in  the  sense  so  often  attributed  to  her.  The 
type  of  political  activity  carried  on  in  the  salon  of  her 
father  s  mansion  on  the  Margaret  Embankment,  and  in 
which,  for  a  time,  I  also  participated,  did  not  interest 
her.  As  soon,  however,  as  my  policy  rose  above  the  play 
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of  petty  intrigues  and  acquired  a  more  human  character, 
as  soon,  in  short,  as  it  began  to  be  a  policy  of  principles 
and  ideals,  it  became  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  her. 
There  was  never  any  question  of  her  influencing  the 
daily  routine  of  my  political  career.  What  happened  was 
something  very  different  :  she  began  to  become  the  criterion 
of  all  my  activity,  for  I  felt  that  that  alone  was  right  which 
Avon  the  ready  consent  of  her  pure,  strong  young  heart. 
I  made  her  a  Socialist,  but  it  was  she  who  taught  me  to 
sa  mpathize  AArith  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  the  war,  to  feel 
them  intolerable.  I  felt  how  my  marriage  helped  the  better 
side  of  me  to  win  through.  Whenever  I  asked  her  advice  at 
the  great  turning-points  in  my  career  she  would  say  that  she 
could  not  give  it  to  me,  but  only  beg  me  to  follow  my  own 
intuition.  She  could  not  have  given  me  better  counsel,  and 
I  have  never  regretted  acting  upon  it.  Thus  I  owe  her  much  : 
the  courage  to  be  myself.  It  was  largely,  perhaps  mainly, 
due  to  her  that  I  achieved  harmony  between  my  life  and  my 
principles.  It  AAras  she  who  showed  me  most  plainly  that  it 
is  impossible  to  live  tAvo  lives,  one  of  principle  and  one  of 
atavistic  ease.  Also,  for  instance,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
combine  card-playing  with  Socialism.  She  was  violently 
opposed  to  my  passion  for  cards.  During  our  early 
married  life  I  tried  to  excuse  my  card-playing  to  myself  by 
the  presents  which  I  lavished  on  her  with  my  winnings 
— I  was  very  lucky  at  that  time — but  she  forbade  it  with 
energy. 

In  the  parental  home  she  took  my  part  devotedly,  perhaps 
too  tenaciously.  The  Andrássy  family  was  accustomed  to 
expect  that  everyone  who  married  into  it  should  become  an 
Andrássy,  and  that  every  one  of  its  own  members  who 
married  into  another  family,  should  still  remain  an 
Andrássy.  Katinka  Andrássy  was  the  first  to  break  with 
this  immemorial  tradition.  When  she  defended  me  to 
her  stepfather,  whose  favourite  she  was,  Julius  Andrássy 
must  have  felt,  despite  all  the  deference  in  her  manner, 
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that  this  young  woman  was  giving  him  a  lesson  in  politics, 
teaching  him  what  it  meant  for  a  man  of  heart  to  be  a 
politician. 

It  was  only  my  wife  who,  in  the  bitter  years  of  exile, 
restored  to  me  that  which  is  supremely  necessary  to  the 
statesman  :  calm  judgment  and  the  capacity  to  rise  above 
feelings  of  revenge.  But  for  her  I  should  certainly  not  have 
written  these  memoirs  ;  but  then  I  should  hardly  have 
survived  these  years  if  she  had  not  accompanied  me  through 
thick  and  thin.  It  is  her  comradeship  which  has  enabled 
me  steadily  and  unflinchingly  to  face  the  world,  though 
surrounded  by  unscrupulous  people  and  dogged  by  mis¬ 
fortune. 

Julius  Andrássy  and  his  wife,  my  wife’s  mother,  love  one 
another,  and  that  is  why  I  am  astounded  at  their  incapacity  to 
realize  what  we  two  mean  to  each  other.  That  is  why  I  am 
amazed  that  Julius  Andrássy  was  ready  to  be  President  of 
the  Chamber  under  the  ‘  Christian  ’  regime  even  while  the 
Horthyists  were  attacking  Katinka  Andrássy  with  forged 
diary  entries  and  odious  calumnies.  Well — that  is  politics. 
But  what  honour  is,  was  revealed  to  me  not  by  a  man  but 
by  a  woman,  not  by  a  relative  but  by  a  stranger,  not  by  a 
countess  but  by  a  working  girl.  Certainly  Lydia  Bokor,  a 
worker  at  the  Debreczen  tobacco  factory,  was  a  comrade  of 
myself  and  my  wife  in  the  Socialist  movement.  And  when 
Francis  Ulain — a  tool  of  Imre  Károlyi,  since  branded  by  the 
National  Assembly  as  a  forger  of  documents — dared  to 
mention  the  name  of  Countess  Michael  Károlyi,  it  was 
this  same  Lydia  Bokor  who  went  to  a  solicitor  and 
gave  him  ten  thousand  crowns  of  hard-earned  money 
in  the  name  of  her  fellow-workers  at  the  factory,  in 
order  that  he  might  institute  a  lawsuit  in  defence  of  my 
wife’s  honour.  And  the  Hajdúszoboszló  peasants,  who 
came  to  Debreczen  and  presented  Lydia  Bokor  and  each 
of  her  fellow-workers  with  a  hundredweight  of  pure 
wheat,  because  they  would  not  allow  Michael  Károlyi’s 
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wife  to  be  slandered — they  were  not  noblemen  but  simple 
peasants. 

I  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  taking  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  my  wife.  It  is  a  lasting  grief  to  me 
that  at  that  time,  when  the  matadors  of  the  ‘  Christian  Course  ’ 
were  pelting  her  with  the  vilest  lies  and  calumnies,  I  myself 
was  unable  to  come  to  her  defence. 


CHAPTER  X 


•  THE  PARTIES  AND  THE  WAR 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Budapest  I  visited  Albert 
Apponyi,  and  informed  him,  in  all  sincerity,  of  my  dis¬ 
approval  of  his  action  in  involving  the  entire  1848  party  in 
support  of  the  war. 

“If  you  had  already  decided  on  this  questionable  step”, 
I  said,  “  why  did  you  not  at  any  rate  use  the  opportunity  to 
exact  terms  for  the  adherence  of  the  Independence  party  ? 
It  was  so  essential  to  the  Habsburgs  to  be  able  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  to  make  a  show  of  unity  in  the  Monarchy,  that 
they  would  have  been  obliged  to  concede  much,  if  not  all.” 

Apponyi  replied  that  he  could  not  adopt  such  unscrupulous 
methods,  even  in  politics  ;  apart  from  this,  he  felt  sure  that 
the  more  devotedly  the  Magyars  espoused  the  Habsburg  and 
the  Hohenzollern  cause,  the  more  certainly  could  we  count, 
in  the  event  of  victory,  of  which  he  had  not  a  moment’s 
doubt,  on  the  gratitude  of  the  ruler,  of  the  House  of  Habsburg 
and  of  its  allies. 

I  answered  that  for  four  hundred  years  Hungary  had 
always  fared  badly  with  these  tactics  ;  for  four  hundred 
years  her  blood  had  been  spilt  without  recompense.  How 
could  he  suppose  it  would  now  be  otherwise  ?  As  for  Francis 
Joseph’s  personal  recognition,  that  was  the  last  thing  in 
which  I  believed.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  I  reminded  him 
of  the  leitmotiv  running  through  the  entire  history  of 
Francis  Joseph’s  reign — ingratitude  ;  in  vain  I  explained  to 
him  what  profound  and  indeed  inevitable  truth  underlay 
the  cynicism  with  which  Francis  Joseph,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war — five  years  after  Világos — refused  aid  to  the 
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hard-pressed  Russian  Emperor  with  the  words  :  “  Austria 
will  astonish  the  world  by  her  ingratitude”  ;  I  could  not 
shake  Apponyi’s  naive  and  positively  childish  trustfulness. 

Thus  we  did  not  agree  in  high  policy  ;  he  was  already  too 
firmly  entrenched  in  his  support  of  the  war.  I  changed  the 
subject  to  the  question  of  the  numerous  infractions  of  the 
rights  of  the  Hungarian  State  on  the  part  of  the  military 
command,  infractions  to  which,  as  a  rule,  Apponyi  was  more 
sensitive  than  anybody  ;  for  want  of  any  positive  guiding 
principle,  his  political  activities  were  devoted  mainly  to  petty 
complaints  of  this  sort.  Even  here,  however,  we  could  not 
agree  ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  left  in  abeyance 
till  after  the  war.  A  wide  gulf  yawned  between  us  !  Neither 
then  nor  later  could  we  agree  on  the  fundamental  question 
how  the  Hungarian  nation  should  meet  and  turn  to  account 
this  historic  situation.  We  spoke  little  of  my  visit  to 
America  and  my  efforts  to  prevent  this  war,  which  Apponyi 
had  hailed  with  the  historic  phrase  “  At  last !  ” — or  of  the 
plans  which  I  had  elaborated  between  each  successful  stage. 
All  that  belonged  to  the  past.  Gone,  too,  was  the  struggle 
for  a  national  Hungarian  life,  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Hungarian  nation ;  gone  the  pacific  policy 
which  aimed  at  an  understanding  with  other  nations. 
Now  the  Hungarian  nation  was  yoked  to  the  chariot  of  a 
foreign  power,  the  resources  of  the  Hungarian  people  were 
being  poured  out  in  a  war,  for  purposes  alien  to  all  their  own  ; 
now  the  Hungarian  people  were  sowing  on  the  battlefields 
the  seeds  of  age-long  hatred  between  themselves  and  those 
other  nations  with  whom  their  historic  mission  should  be  to 
live  in  peace  and  co-operation. 

Vexed  and  depressed,  I  parted  from  Apponyi.  It  dis¬ 
tressed  me  that  he  could  go  so  far  astray.  If  this  was  his, 
the  pacifist’s,  standpoint,  what  would  that  of  the  others  be  ? 
That  I  soon  discovered.  Julius  Andrássy  and  his  party  were 
simply  envious  of  Tisza  and  the  Party  of  Work,  because 
they  were  about  to  reap  the  whole  harvest  of  the  worm- 
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eaten  and  corruptible  fruit  of  war-time  popularity.  At  that 
time,  of  course,  it  seemed  an  enticing  fruit.  The  Opposition 
insisted  that  it  had  ‘  pushed  ’  Tisza  into  the  war,  upon  which 
he  would  otherwise  never  have  ventured.  It  claimed  this  as 
a  service  to  the  country.  But  the  Party  of  Work  was  not 
prepared  to  abandon  so  lightly  the  laurels  of  the  war-maker, 
and  maintained  that  it  alone  was  entitled  to  them.  Had  not 
the  Opposition  for  years  past  vetoed  the  military  demands  ? 
If  Tisza  had  not  crushed  its  obstruction  by  force,  the  army 
would  now  have  been  inadequately  equipped,  and  we  should 
not  even  have  been  able  to  deal  with  the  Serbians  and 
Russians  in  this  war  which,  thank  God,  had  been  forced 
upon  us  !  To  many  speeches  of  this  sort  the  Opposition 
listened  with  downcast  eyes,  and  in  private  conversation  the 
admission  was  often  to  be  heard  that  “  Tisza  was  right  after 
all.”  The  Opposition  never  admitted  this  publicly,  but  just 
because  it  had  a  bad  conscience — in  the  one  respect  in  which, 
perhaps,  it  had  nothing  to  reproach  itself  with — just  for  this 
reason  it  made  such  efforts  to  establish  its  claim  to  the  credit 
for  Hungary’s  share  in  the  war.  Possibly  I  am  not  far  wrong 
in  interpreting  Apponyi’s  terrible  cry  “  At  last  !  ”  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  as  a  result  of  the  doubtless  subconscious 
prompting  to  relegate  to  oblivion  the  inconvenient  or,  at  any 
rate,  no  longer  tenable  part  of  his  political  past.  Apponyi’s 
adherents  also  felt  very  ill  at  ease,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
they  all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  buckled  on  their  swords 
— and  stayed  at  home.  If  now  and  then  they  peeped  out  at 
the  front — well,  even  the  front  was  not  the  same  everywhere. 
In  the  parliamentary  lobbies,  magnificent  spectacles  of 
fraternization  were  to  be  witnessed  !  Idyllic  groups  were  to 
be  seen.  George  Pallavicini  and  Paul  Farkas*  appeared 
arm  in  arm.  One  fold  and  one  shepherd  :  but  the  shepherd 
wore  two  scarlet  stripes  on  his  trousers,  and  the  fold  in 
which  the  tiger  and  the  lamb  were  dwelling  thus  peaceably 

*  Junior  whips  of  the  Andrássy  and  Tisza  parties,  and  hot  opponents 
before  the  war.  [Trans.] 
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together  was  the  imperial-royal  Army  ;  the  peace,  however, 
was  an  established  fact. 

Walking  along  the  street,  reading  the  newspapers,  talking 
to  people  in  Parliament,  in  society,  in  the  casino — every¬ 
where  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  transported  into  an  utterly 
strange  world.  It  was  a  less  spacious  world,  with  a  more 
oppressive  atmosphere  than  the  old  one.  A  few  months 
before  I  had  been  filling  my  lungs  with  the  freer  air  of  the 
New  World,  and  during  the  early  days  of  the  war,  on  French 
soil,  the  vigour  of  the  French  people  as  they  rose  in  their 
resistance  had  coursed  through  my  veins  too.  I  spoke  to 
them  in  Bordeaux,  I  read  their  newspapers,  I  knew  that  in 
the  battle  of  the  Marne  they  had  given  a  decisive  turn  to  the 
war,  and  I  could  gauge  the  effect  of  this  Catalaunian  fray  on 
the  soul  of  the  entire  nation.  When  the  war  situation  and 
the  possibilities  of  victory  were  discussed  at  home  this 
battle  was  never  so  much  as  mentioned.  Even  its  name  was 
unknown.  Its  significance  was  wholly  lost  in  the  obscure 
wording  of  the  war  reports.  Public  opinion  in  Hungary  had 
a  hazy  notion  of  the  first  months  of  battle  in  France  as  a 
single  confused  campaign  ;  no  one  realized  that  the  events 
now  taking  place  differed  entirely  from  those  of  the  early 
months  of  the  war,  and  no  one  knew  that  the  dramatic  turning 
point  in  events  fell  between  these  two  phases.  The  greatest 
sceptics  called  it  an  interlude ;  no  one  knew  that  it  meant 
defeat.  Our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  whispered  to  me,  as 
I  said  before,  that  it  was  a  strategical  retreat,  and  that  a 
decisive  conflict  was  imminent.  And  yet  the  Marne  battle 
had  settled  matters  in  the  chief  theatre  of  war,  and  there  was 
no  critical  German  offensive  till  February,  1916  (Verdun), 
or  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  none  till  the  great 
offensive  of  March,  1918.  This  was  unknown,  however,  to 
the  general  public  among  the  Central  Powers. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  thing  to  win  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  ;  but  it  was  no  small  achievement  on  the  part  of  the 
German  General  Staff  to  suppress  the  news  of  the  defeat. 
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I  can  affirm  that  France  knew  about  Tannenberg.  There, 
too,  a  great  deal  was  concealed,  and  the  French  had  little  to 
learn  in  the  art  of  doctoring  news,  but  there  was  no  question 
of  daring  or  desiring  to  keep  the  people  in  such  a  condition 
of  crass  childish  ignorance  as  prevailed  among  us.  They  had 
profited  by  the  many  examples  in  their  own  history  in  which 
lies  had  exacted  a  cruel  vengeance.  And  as  for  the  British 
people,  the  conduct  of  their  leaders,  unlike  that  of 
ours,  was  signalized  by  a  thoroughly  manly  candour  in 
the  facing  of  facts.  In  the  course  of  this  long  war,  truth 
paid  everywhere  and  lies  were  everywhere  avenged.  Those 
nations  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  finally 
realized  that  their  leaders  had  systematically  deceived  them 
as  to  the  enemy’s  resources  and  the  entire  war  situation, 
were  bound  then  to  feel  even  weaker  than  they  numerically 
were,  and  suddenly  to  lose  heart.  The  people’s  best  friend 
was  the  man  who  endeavoured  to  rouse  it  in  good  time  to  face 
the  truth.  The  fobbing  off  of  entire  nations  with  lies  for  years 
argued  such  a  cruel  and  callous  gamble,  that  it  was  psycho¬ 
logically  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  reaction  must  be  fatal. 

During  those  autumn  months  the  stimulus  of  this  psycho¬ 
logical  drugging  produced  an  exhilarating  effect,  and  the 
lassitude  which  the  poison  inevitably  left  behind  it  was  at 
first  experienced  only  by  the  wounded  who  trickled  home 
from  the  great  defeats  in  Galicia.  But  these  first  sighs  from 
the  bleeding  country  were  smothered  by  the  excited,  foolishly 
enthusiastic  talk  of  the  unhurt  majority.  The  anticipation 
of  victory  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  constant  tension. 
It  was  painful  to  see  how  they  devoted  themselves  heart  and 
soul  to  a  cause,  the  real  significance  of  which  they  could  not 
grasp.  Mendacity  and  stupidity  became  national  virtues.  I 
dropped  the  papers  for  shame,  for  they  were  steeped  in  these 
viitues.  Our  publicists,  in  all  that  they  wrote,  showed  that 
they  had  suddenly  forgotten  that  there  were  grown-up  people 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  they  were  right,  for  even  if  any  grown¬ 
ups  still  existed  they  were  so  few  that  it  would  not  have  been 
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worth  while  to  write  for  them,  even  if  it  had  been  possible. 
People  went  about  as  though  their  brains  had  been  surgically 
removed.  This  organ  was  only  used  by  a  few  persons  in 
secret,  much  as  some  people  surreptitiously  eat  meat  on 
fast  days.  The  national  casino  was  full  of  great  strategists. 
The  talented  Nicholas  Bánffy*  had  learnt  on  reliable  authority, 
and  announced  in  all  good  faith,  that  the  Germans  were  going 
to  mount  guns  on  rafts,  float  them  across  the  Channel  to  the 
English  coast  and  force  England  to  her  knees  by  a  bombard¬ 
ment.  My  brain  reeled  when  I  listened  to  the  explanations 
of  this  fiery  and  pertinacious  pro-German.  I  took  refuge  in 
another  set,  only  to  find  Louis  Cséry  expounding  how  we 
should  certainly  win  the  war  now  because  the  Germans  had 
invented  a  knotted  wire  which  could  only  be  cut  at  special 
points.  At  least  twenty -five  people  were  listening  to  him 
with  rapt  attention.  This  type  of  man,  this  mentality  and 
spirit,  hung  over  the  town  like  a  nightmare.  In  the  dreadful 
atmosphere  of  Budapest  I  first  conceived  the  mistaken  notion 
of  taking  refuge  at  the  front. 

What  could  I  do  here  ?  When  de  Margerie  had  asked  me 
in  Bordeaux  what  the  Independence  party  and  the  Socialists 
had  done  to  prevent  the  war,  I  was  cut  off  from  all  sources  of 
information,  and  unable  to  reply.  I  now  learned  with  dismay 
that,  even  primed  with  the  most  authentic  news,  I  could  only 
have  answered  :  “  The  Independence  party  did  nothing, 

and  the  Socialists  hardly  anything.”  And  though  I  told  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  French  Foreign  Office  that,  on  my 
return  home,  I  would  do  my  best  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion,  I  was  now  compelled  to  realize  the  truly  super¬ 
human  difficulties  of  such  an  effort.  Terrible,  well-nigh 
irretrievable  mistakes  had  been  made.  I  resolved  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  my  power  to  revoke  those  errors  in  so  far  as  it  should 
be  at  all  possible.  And  if  this  were  impracticable,  there  was 
going  to  be  one  man  at  least  who  would  refuse  to  help  to 
hurl  his  compatriots  into  the  abyss,  and  would  shout  at  the 
*  Recently  (1921-22)  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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top  of  his  voice  when  others  tried  to  do  it.  Together  with  my 
friends  Count  Batthyány,  Martin  Lovászy,  and  Louis  Holló, 
I  began  gradually  to  form  our  front.  The  war  was  a  fait 
accompli  ;  the  only  thing  now  was  to  save  whatever  could 
be  saved.  The  invalid  Julius  Justh  was  with  us  heart  and  soul. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  make  our  existence  felt.  It 
was  necessary  to  give  signs  of  life  both  to  the  Hungarian 
people  and  to  foreign  nations.  As  the  principal  shareholder 
in  the  well-known  evening  paper  Magyarország  (‘  Hungary  ’), 
I  was  anxious  to  place  this  organ  in  the  service  of  our  forth¬ 
coming  struggle.  I  invested,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  money 
collected  in  America  in  this  enterprise.  The  editor  of  the 
paper,  Martin  Lovászy,  was  on  my  side.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  manager,  William  Sümegi,  placed  great  difficulties  in 
my  path,  doing  his  best  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  buy 
up  the  majority  of  the  shares  in  the  paper,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  to  prevent  the  paper  from  taking  up  a  hostile  attitude 
to  the  war.  Sümegi  had  taken  over  the  paper  on  a  three 
years’  contract.  It  was  impossible  to  remove  him,  and  for 
business  reasons  he  was  anxious  to  impart  as  sensational  a 
tone  as  possible  to  the  war  reports.  At  the  cost  of  bitter 
struggles  I  secured  the  negative  result  that  Magyarország 
should  indicate  its  detached  standpoint  by  publishing  no 
leading  articles  during  the  war,  and  thus  refraining  from 
supporting  it.  Sümegi  declared  that  we  were  lowering  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  by  this  passive  attitude.  Perhaps 
he  was  right  ;  at  any  rate  I  succeeded  by  this  arrangement 
in  making  Magyarország  the  one  paper  which  held  aloof 
from  war-mongering  and  burnt  no  incense  at  the  shrine  of  the 
German  alliance. 

A  delicate  situation  arose  within  the  1848  party.  In  its 
executive  council  Apponyi’s  followers  were  able  fully  to 
counterbalance  my  influence  as  President.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  fusion  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  Balkan 
war,  the  amalgamated  Independence  parties  had  agreed  upon 
a  resolution  that  problems  of  foreign  policy  were  to  be  treated 
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as  open  questions.  This  was  not  a  sound  standpoint,  for  it 
involved  the  admission  that  in  the  most  important  matters 
the  party  had  not  the  courage  or  the  power  to  draw  up  an 
agreed  programme.  During  the  war,  however,  until  the 
middle  of  1916,  when  my  party  broke  away  from  the  United 
Independence  party,  I  continually  took  my  stand  upon  this 
resolution  when  Albert  Apponyi  and  his  adherents  reproached 
me,  as  President  of  the  party,  with  my  opposition  to  the 
Teutophile  policy  of  the  party  majority.  The  executive 
council  usually  held  its  meeting  before  the  party  conferences, 
to  which  we  submitted  completed  resolutions.  It  was  with 
increasing  difficulty  that  we  concealed  our  dissensions  in  these 
resolutions. 

It  was  an  awkward  and  undignified  situation.  Its  diffi¬ 
culty  was  enhanced  by  a  circumstance  only  known  behind 
the  scenes,  the  general  ignorance  of  which  made  the  tactical 
parliamentary  groupings  of  that  time  difficult  to  explain. 
Albert  Apponyi,  although  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  radical 
separatists,  was  honestly  desirous  of  maintaining  the  union 
sacrée,  with  all  its  consequences,  and  sincerely  believed  that 
a  ministerial  crisis,  resulting,  perhaps,  in  the  fall  of 
Tisza,  would  make  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the 
Entente.  Andrássy  had  been  forced  into  the  political  truce 
in  the  first  flush  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  war  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  now,  four  or  five  months  later,  was  already  racking 
his  brains  for  a  means  of  bringing  down  the  Tisza  cabinet. 
Since,  however,  as  leader  of  one  of  the  1867  parties  he  could 
not  publicly  assume  the  responsibility  for  a  breach  of  the 
truce,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  this  work,  so  abhor¬ 
rent  from  the  Teutophile  standpoint,  accomplished  by  the  1848 
party.  Andrássy  had  played  his  cards  very  well,  and  dealt 
extremely  successfully  even  with  those  members  of  the  1848 
party  who  belonged  to  Apponyi’s  most  intimate  circle.  The 
result  of  this  subtle  and  patient  work  of  Andrássy’s  was  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  a  situation  comic  to  watch  behind 
the  scenes  :  Apponyi  was  so  determined  to  allow  no  weaken- 
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ing  in  his  Die-hard  attitude,  that  it  was  always  he  who  adopted 
the  laisserjaire  standpoint,  while  Andrássy,  although  quite 
as  much  in  favour  of  the  war,  was  perfectly  ready  to  advocate 
more  energetic  political  tactics  for  the  moment,  with  the  sole 
aim  of  overthrowing  Tisza.  Since,  however,  the  Opposition 
was  intent  on  making  its  existence  felt,  and  its  members  re¬ 
fused  to  be  mere  ‘  Ay  5  and  ‘  No  ’  nodding  machines,  Andrássy 
finally  received  more  and  more  recognition  as  the  leader 
even  of  that  section  of  the  1848  party  which  supported 
Apponyi.  Moreover,  whenever  I  proposed  anything  it  was 
sure  to  encounter  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  among 
these  cautious  Independents,  who  were  afraid  that  my 
suggestions  might  be  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  the  war, 
and  of  the  German  alliance.  So  it  came  about  that  when, 
in  my  own  party,  I  wished  to  accomplish  anything  with  the 
Apponyists,  I  generally  endeavoured  to  secure  the  support 
of  Andrássy.  I  always  referred  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
about  the  fall  of  Tisza,  and  this  was  my  egg  of  Columbus. 
Only  in  the  rarest  cases  could  Andrássy  withstand  the  magic 
of  this  argument. 

On  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  a  military  dictator¬ 
ship  had  assumed  authority  in  the  country,  using  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  civil  administration  as  its  executive  organs. 
To  show  any  independence  of  view,  or  express  any  opinion 
not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Supreme  Military  Com¬ 
mand,  was  to  invite  despatch  to  the  front.  Even  if  the 
Supreme  Command  had  possessed  no  other  powers,  it  had 
that  of  making  slaves,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  of  free  human 
beings  ,  and  it  had  thus  constituted  itself  not  only  lord  of 
life  and  death  but  also  of  the  expression  of  opinion.  By 
and  by  a  new  phrase  was  coined:  ‘the  front  penalty’. 
Obviously  this  phrase  was  not  coined  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war,  for  at  that  time  no  one  ventured  to  call  his  summons 
to  the  front,  that  is  to  say  his  encounter  with  the  actual  risk 
of  death,  a  penalty,  however  much  he  might  regard  it  as  one. 
Those  times,  however,  were  entirely  past.  The  military 
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command  itself  used  its  summons  as  a  penalty,  and  even 
called  it  one,  when  it  gave  anyone  the  opportunity  of  a 
splendid  and  heroic  death.  Thus  the  attitude  towards  the 
war  had  changed,  as  had  also  the  character  of  the  war  ;  it 
passed  through  one  new  phase  after  another,  and  even  an  anti¬ 
war  policy  continually  found  fresh  opportunities  of  expression. 

In  the  party,  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  Press  I  began  to 
evolve  my  own  particular  standpoint.  Count  Stürgkh  still 
did  not  convoke  the  Austrian  Parliament ;  Austria  was 
openly  being  governed  autocratically,  and  thus  the  Delega¬ 
tions,  the  only  Parliamentary  organ  of  foreign  policy  (an 
organ  in  which  the  Independence  party  only  participated 
subject  to  constitutional  reservations),  could  not  meet. 
There  was  no  possibility  whatever  of  holding  public  meetings. 
My  declarations,  although  they  by  no  means  expressed  all 
that  wTas  in  my  mind,  brought  bitter  and  venomous  replies 
in  most  of  the  newspapers  and  in  official  circles.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  that  my  attitude  was  the  opposite  of  theirs. 
But  if  I  had  not  already  felt  it,  I  had  ample  evidence  in  the 
many  assurances  given  me  personally  or  by  letter,  as  early 
as  the  winter  of  1914  and  spring  of  1915,  that  I  was  giving 
expression  to  the  feeling  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  public 
opinion  among  almost  all  classes  in  the  country.  As  I  go 
through  the  records  of  my  public  activities  at  that  time,  I 
am  amazed  at  the  storm  aroused  by  statements  which  to-day 
are  commonplaces.  It  frequently  occurred  that  within  six 
months  my  opinions  would  be  repeated  by  those  who  had 
most  violently  opposed  them  ;  matters  I  was  only  able 
discreetly  to  hint  at  were  frequently  capable  of  public 
discussion,  and  imperatively  calling  for  it,  within  a  very 
short  time.  At  the  end  of  1914  and  beginning  of  1915  I  was 
demanding  the  fullest  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Julius 
Andrássy  considered  that  I  was  ruining  my  career  by  these 
ill-timed  demands,  since  nobody  cared  a  fig  now  for  demo¬ 
cratic  progress  or  the  franchise.  I  was  constantly  being  told 
that  my  policy  was  untimely.  During  and  after  my  French 
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captivity,  the  Andrássy  family  frequently  advised  my  fiancée 
that  in  view  of  the  political  débácle  which  had  overtaken  me 
through  the  war,  I  should  do  best  to  retire  altogether  into 
private  life.  Apponyi,  Andrássy,  and  the  other  Teutophile 
statesmen  completely  ignored  what  Czernin  and  King  Charles, 
at  any  rate,  subsequently,  recognized,  that  possibly  it  was 
as  well,  in  case  they  had  made  a  mistake,  to  have  someone 
who  could  endeavour  to  save  the  country  by  a  fresh  orienta¬ 
tion. 

The  most  effective  method  of  demonstration,  and  perhaps, 
looking  back  to-day,  really  the  best  means  of  attaining  my 
end,  would  have  been  to  refuse  the  war  credits.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  would  certainly  have  shut  me  out  from  practical 
politics  ;  I  should  have  stood  alone,  or  with  a  tiny  following 
giving  at  best  only  moral  support.  That  the  strong  man  is 
strongest  alone,  and  that  there  is  no  greater  force  than  out¬ 
spoken  truth  and  an  easy  conscience,  I  only  learned  later. 
At  the  time  I  saw  only  the  actual  position,  the  theatres  of 
war,  party  conditions,  and  what  I  could  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  achieve  my  aim.  This  explanation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  my  policy  up  to  the  end  of  1914.  My  view 
was  that  we  should  not  accept  the  great  sacrifice  in  men  and 
money  demanded  of  Hungary  without  some  recompense  in 
social  improvement  and  national  concessions.  I  protested 
against  the  sending  of  Hungarian  troops  to  garrisons  all  over 
the  Monarchy,  and  their  intermingling  at  the  front  with  other 
imperial  troops,  and  later  with  German  troops.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  had  made  it  completely  impossible  for  the  Hungarian 
Government  and  Parliament  to  keep  the  Hungarian  troops 
under  their  control.  I  was  constantly  insisting  that  out  of 
gratitude  for  their  sacrifice  in  blood  alone,  if  for  no  other 
leason,  the  Hungarian  people  must  be  allowed  a  greater  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  I  urged  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  provide  for  war  widows  and  orphans  and  for  the 
disabled,  to  concede  their  claim  upon  the  State  and  assure 
their  welfare.  Even  in  this  first  period  of  my  anti-war 
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policy,  I  was  never  for  one  moment  inclined  to  join  in  the 
hysterical  glorification  of  the  Supreme  Command  by  the  other 
parties.  I  had  no  share  in  the  greatest  crime  of  that  Parlia¬ 
ment,  its  betrayal  of  the  people.  I  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
failed,  when  the  occasion  called  for  it,  to  criticize  the  Army 
Command  or  to  champion  Hungary’s  national  interests. 
After  every  considerable  victory,  Parliament  gave  a  banquet. 
From  the  Prime  Minister  downwards  all  the  party  leaders 
would  rise  up  and  toast  the  victory,  the  Army  Command,  the 
ruling  house,  and  our  brave  soldiers.  At  these  gatherings, 
in  which  Parliament  congratulated  itself  on  the  war,  I  either 
took  no  part  or  sat  in  demonstrative  silence  in  my  chair.  I 
even  think  it  was  an  effective  silence.  In  the  interests  of 
the  War  Loan  all  the  parties  proposed,  at  Apponyi’s  instance, 
to  issue  a  joint  appeal  urging  the  duty  of  every  Hungarian 
citizen  to  fling  his  small  savings  into  the  bottomless  cask  of 
the  war.  In  my  capacity  of  leader  of  the  Independence 
party,  I  was  asked  to  sign  the  appeal.  I  refused,  and  Apponyi 
was  intensely  hurt.  He  could  not,  however,  bring  himself  to 
split  the  Independence  party,  for  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
known  abroad  how  deeply  this  party  was  divided  on  all 
questions  affecting  the  war  and  the  German  alliance. 

I  had  already  refused  my  signature  to  the  War  Loan  appeal 
from  the  front.  When  the  men  of  forty  were  called  up,  I 
volunteered  for  the  front.  This  step  was  the  result  of  much 
inward  strife.  I  hate  war,  and  in  March,  1915,  when  I  knew 
it  better,  I  loathed  it  even  more  than  before.  I  had  not 
served  in  peace  time,  but  now  I  felt  bound  to  be  a  soldier. 
Far  feebler  men  than  myself  were  passed  for  service  ;  some 
were  mere  children,  some  prematurely  aged,  some  sick  and 
infirm,  and  if  I  was  not  conscripted  I  had  only  my  name  to 
thank  for  it.  I  could  not  possibly  accept  this  privileged 
treatment ;  and  I  was  bound  also  to  prevent  any  relative 
from  interceding  or  asking  favours  for  me.  If  I  wished  to 
pursue  my  political  task  without  interruption,  I  could  still 
demand  exemption.  But  this  I  could  not  claim  without  being 
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placed  under  a  certain  degree  of  obligation  to  those  who 
granted  it.  My  readers  will  perhaps  remember  that  I  was 
under  no  obligation  dating  from  the  period  of  my  imprison¬ 
ment  in  France,  and  that  I  left  France  without  being  pledged 
by  word  of  honour  to  any  course. 

What  made  me  enter  the  army  ?  The  real  spirit  of  the 
trenches  I  could  only  acquire  in  the  trenches.  The  poor 
devils  who  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  the  trenches  would 
never  have  understood  that  I  remained  away,  not  out  of 
enjoyment  of  my  privileges,  but  for  vital  reasons,  because 
I  was  a  convinced  enemy  of  war.  I  could  never  truly  have 
identified  myself  with  the  coming  democratic  Hungary  of 
our  dreams  and  desires,  if  I  had  not  honourably  shared  in 
the  sufferings  amid  which  this  new  Hungary  was  born. 

Looking  at  the  matter  as  a  politician  I  could  not  deny 
that  by  staying  at  home  I  should  have  been  closer  to  the 
nest  of  intrigues  and  to  the  possibility  of  action  and  inter¬ 
ference.  But  the  reproach  could  have  been  levelled  at  me 
that  it  was  easy  to  hurl  invectives  from  one’s  arm-chair  ; 
if  there  was  no  possibility  of  this  reproach  I  could  proceed 
with  my  policy  far  more  directly  and  unrestrainedly. 

To-day  I  realize  that  I  should  have  eliminated  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  reproach  while  I  was  considering  the  case  for 
and  against  joining  up.  I  should  have  waited  quietly  till 
the  reproach  was  voiced  and  should  have  dealt  with  it 
quietly.  What  is  hurling  invectives  from  an  arm-chair  ? 
The  reproach  would  only  have  touched  me  if  I  had  railed 
against  peace.  What  I  had  been  opposing  from  my  post  of 
safety,  was  war,  and  I  was  opposing  it  just  because  I  was 
so  anxious  that  those  millions  at  the  seat  of  war  should  be 
rescued  from  it,  should  be  enabled  to  escape  from  the  danger 
of  death,  at  the  approach  of  which  they  were  debased  into 
terrified,  murderous  beasts.  When  I  look  in  retrospect  on 
my  state  of  mind  at  that  time,  and  try  to  sum  up  into  one 
ruling  motive  the  various  motives  which  drove  me  to  the 
front,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  did  not  want  to  appear  a 
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coward.  I  was  not  too  cowardly  to  brave  the  dangers  which 
countless  unfortunate  fellow-creatures  had  to  brave  ;  but 
that  I  should  appear  to  be  so  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
The  Nazarite  sees  Christ  before  him,  in  his  ears  there  sounds 
the  Fifth  Commandment,  and  when  the  sword  is  pressed 
into  his  hand  he  replies  softly  that  his  faith  does  not  permit 
him  to  kill.  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword,  says  the  Scripture  !  The  Nazarites  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  who  would  not 
‘  take  the  sword  ’  did  in  many  instances  ‘  perish  with  the 
sword’.  They  were  shot.  Tolstoi  also  countenances  and 
recommends  the  standpoint  of  the  Nazarites,  but  the 
passivity,  the  heroic  passivity  it  requires,  is  not  in  my 
nature.  The  militant  anti-militarist  resists  the  power  which 
would  force  him  to  murder  his  brother,  he  refuses  obedience, 
and  is  cut  down  at  the  front.  I  realized  the  moral  greatness, 
the  true  courage,  in  this  attitude,  but  I  was  quite  unable  to 
recognize  as  binding  on  myself  the  obligation  to  furnish  an 
example  which  undoubtedly  filled  these  men  with  absolute 
inner  satisfaction  and  peace.  As  a  politician,  my  aim  was, 
necessarily,  not  to  sacrifice  myself  but  to  save  others. 
Whether  it  would  not  have  been  more  straightforward, 
better  morally  and  even  politically,  not  to  trouble  about 
appearances,  but  to  act  in  the  matter  of  joining  up  in 
accordance  with  my  principles,  caused  me  much  reflection 
at  the  time  ;  to-day  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better. 
The  false  impression  I  was  afraid  of  would  have  disappeared, 
and  the  results  would  have  justified  me.  It  would,  at  all 
events,  have  been  braver  to  appear  a  coward. 

As  a  volunteer  I  was  entitled  to  choose  my  branch  of 
service.  I  wanted  to  be  near  the  seat  of  Parliament  while 
I  was  in  training.  I  was  newly  married,  and  we  were 
expecting  our  first  child  ;  I  was  anxious,  therefore,  not 
to  have  to  leave  Budapest.  As  I  was  a  good  rider  I  applied 
to  the  First  Budapest  Honvéd  (National  Defence)  Hussars. 
I  joined  up  in  April,  1915,  and  on  June  9  the  Matin,  under 
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the  heading  ‘  Word  of  Honour — a  Scrap  of  Paper  stated 
that  I  had  pledged  my  word  of  honour  not  to  fight  in  the 
Austrian  army,  but  had  hardly  been  released  from 
imprisonment  in  France  on  the  strength  of  my  word  when 
I  voluntarily  joined  a  regiment  of  Hussars.  Count  Nicholas 
Széczén,  who  had  been  our  ambassador  in  Paris,  hastened 
to  cut  the  notice  out  of  the  Matin  and  send  it  to  me,  to  show 
how  the  Parisian  press  worked  even  against  people  known 
to  be  friendly  to  France.  In  the  Matin  article  the  words 
‘  hardly  5  and  ‘  word  of  honour  ’  are  untrue  ;  in  regard  to 
‘  voluntarily  ’,  the  reader  knows  by  now  how  the  case  stands. 


CHAPTER  XI 


MY  EFFORTS  TO  KEEP  ITALY  OUT  OF  THE  WAR 

In  the  first  winter  of  the  war  the  Russians  had  reached  the 
Carpathians,  and  there  was  a  danger  that  they  might  break 
through  our  front  and  overrun  Hungary.  At  this  period 
the  Section  of  the  Independence  party  which  was  under  my 
leadership  made  it  its  first  duty  to  do  what  it  could  to  save 
Hungary  from  other  potential  enemies  in  the  event  of  a 
threat  of  invasion.  The  thunderclouds  of  Italian  inter¬ 
vention  were  already  piling  darkly  on  the  horizon.  Roumania 
also  had  made  an  arrangement  with  Italy  covering  the 
questions  at  issue  in  the  war,  and  her  intervention  would 
be  still  more  dangerous  to  Hungary. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1915,  Count  Theodore  Batthyány 
and  two  other  Deputies,  Louis  Beck  and  Martin  Lovászy, 
learned  that  Dr  John  Török,  a  Greek  Catholic  priest,  would 
be  spending  some  length  of  time  in  Rome  in  connexion  with 
diocesan  questions.  This  is  the  same  Dr  Török  who  in  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  when  he  was  serving  as  an  army  chaplain, 
was  thrown  into  the  military  prison  at  Szeged  under  a  false 
charge  of  some  petty  offence.  He  was  really  kept  in 
prison  purely  on  account  of  his  association  with  me,  in  the 
hope  of  extorting  from  him  a  confession  which  would 
implicate  me. 

On  making  Dr  Török’s  acquaintance,  the  three  Deputies 
decided  to  ask  him  to  convey  our  views  on  the  war  to  the 
Italian  public  and  to  responsible  quarters  in  Italy.  Louis 
Beck  travelled  with  Dr  Török  to  Vienna  to  see  me  ;  I  was 
then  in  the  sanatorium  at  Cottage.  I  agreed  to  the  proposed 
mission  and  provided  Dr  Török  on  February  5  with  letters 
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of  introduction  to  Prince  Scipio  Borghese  and  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Sydney  Sonnino. 

I  then  went  to  Budapest  and  called  on  Martin  Franklin, 
the  Italian  Consul-General.  I  was  principally  concerned  to 
learn  what  value  information  concerning  the  attitude  of  a 
Hungarian  Opposition  party  might  have  for  Italy.  As  a 
result  of  our  conversation,  Martin  Franklin  sent  Baron 
Sonnino  a  cypher  telegram  informing  him  of  Török’s  im¬ 
pending  arrival.  Török  went  to  Rome,  but  throughout 
February  he  felt  that  the  political  situation  was  unfavourable, 
and  he  did  not  visit  Sonnino  until  March  12.  He  then  gave 
the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  the  following  account  of  the 
views  of  the  Károlyi  group. 

“  The  Independence  party  feels  that  it  is  of  importance  to 
inform  the  Government  of  H.M.  the  King  of  Italy  as  to  the 
true  state  of  feeling  in  Hungary.  The  Hungarian  people, 
the  millions  of  this  nation,  are  not  represented  in  reality  by 
‘  official  ’  Hungary,  but  by  the  Independence  party.  The 
Hungarian  Government,  the  Government  headed  by  Tisza, 
owes  its  power  to  an  indescribably  restricted  franchise,  and 
to  electoral  corruption  which  has  been  proved  by  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Courts.  If,  then,  the  Italian  Government 
attaches  value  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  true  feeling 
of  the  Hungarian  people,  it  must  give  audience  to  the 
Independence  party. 

“  Hungary  has  been  anxiously  waiting  and  longing  for 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  longing  for  peace  is  universal  here. 
The  principal  reason  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  outcome 
of  the  war,  it  can  do  nothing  but  impede  our  healthy  develop¬ 
ment.  We  all  know  that  this  war  is  being  waged  for  avowedly 
German  interests,  in  the  interest  of  the  German  efforts  of 
expansion  in  the  East,  and  we  fear  that  after  the  war  we 
are  likely  to  become  vassals  of  Germany  and  our  markets 
the  outlet  for  German  production.” 

John  Török  told  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  that  in 
approaching  the  Italian  Government  in  our  present  difficult 
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situation  our  appeal  was  not  to  the  centuries  of  friendship 
between  Hungarians  and  Italians,  nor  to  old  traditions,  nor 
even  to  those  martyrs  for  freedom  whose  blood  was  shed 
on  the  battlefield  for  Italian  independence,  and  nourishes 
the  roots  from  which  the  United  Italy  of  to-day  has  sprung 
and  prospered.  Our  appeal  was  simply  to  the  plain  vital 
interests  of  the  Italian  nation,  the  sacro  egoismo  which  was 
incumbent  on  those  who  to-day  guided  the  fate  of  the 
Italian  nation.  From  that  point  of  view  we  urged  that  an 
independent  and  self-governing  Hungary  was  a  first-class 
Italian  interest,  and  more  :  one  of  the  most  important 
guarantees  of  lasting  European  peace.  Hungary  was  neither 
Slav  nor  Teuton.  She  was  not  powerful  enough  to  have 
territorial  ambitions  (for  instance,  in  the  Balkans),  but  she 
was  strong  enough  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  territorial 
ambitions  of  other  States.  This  war  was  showing  that 
Hungary  was  a  rich  source  of  moral  and  material  values. 
Italy  would  thus  do  well  to  secure  Hungary  as  a  future  ally, 
and  might  well  quietly  let  Roumania  be  forgotten  for  the 
sake  of  Hungary’s  friendship. 

Török  mentioned  the  indispensability  of  a  sea-coast  to 
Hungary.  Although  his  mission  ended  with  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  foregoing  to  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  he  was 
twice  invited  by  Sonnino  to  call  on  him  in  the  course  of  the 
next  fortnight ;  Sonnino  told  him,  for  his  party’s  information, 
of  the  Italian -Austrian  negotiations,  and  on  the  24th  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  party  through  Török  that  he  had 
communicated  Török’s  views  to  those  most  closely  con¬ 
cerned,  and  that  in  these  quarters  they  had  been  received 
with  unqualified  favour.  He  agreed  that  the  realization  of 
these  plans  might  well  call  for  assistance  from  Italy,  and  he 
held  out  the  prospect  of  such  assistance,  but  he  desired 
first  to  be  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  our  power,  our 
opportunities  of  action,  and  so  on.  Sonnino  declared  himself 
also  ready  to  procure  us  opportunities  of  negotiation  with 
the  other  Great  Powers,  but  advised  us  first  of  all  to  make  an 
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effort  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Roumania.  He  was 
ready,  he  said,  to  give  Török  an  introduction  through  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Bucarest  to  Bratianu,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  most  influential  man  in  Bucarest.  He  asked 
Török  to  convey  all  this  in  person  to  those  who  had  com¬ 
missioned  him,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  might  prove 
impossible  for  Török  to  return  to  Rome  he  said  he  would 
give  him  means  of  conveying  the  party’s  reply  to  him  in  a 
cypher  telegram. 

Török  returned  to  Budapest  and  communicated  this  to 
his  principals,  who  brought  Julius  and  John  Justh  into  their 
councils.  Török  was  asked  to  return  to  Rome  with  this 
message  for  Sonnino  : 

“  Every  man  from  eighteen  to  fifty  years  has  been  called 
up  in  Hungary,  so  that  the  only  purpose  of  our  movement  is 
now  peace  and  its  only  remaining  activities  are  peace 
activities.  These  consist  of  demonstrations  in  Parliament, 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  press.  Even  this  has  to  depend 
on  certain  conditions,  home  and  external.” 

On  April  9,  Török  saw  Sonnino  again  and  gave  him  the 
explanations  he  desired. 

On  April  22,  Sonnino  informed  Török  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  would  be  dissolved  at  the  beginning  of  May  and 
that  by  the  end  of  May  “  se  Dio  non  fa  miracolo — fa  guerra  ” 
(“  if  God  does  not  perform  a  miracle — there  will  be  war  ”). 
Sonnino  put  Török  into  communication  by  telephone  with 
the  British  ambassador,  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  who  considered 
that  Török  should  talk  to  Bratianu.  Sir  Rennell  Rodd  had 
the  British  Government  informed  by  courier  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  Török  had  conveyed. 

Török  reported  to  his  principals  on  April  27,  and  they 
informed  Julius  Andrássy  of  Török’s  experience  in  Italy. 
Julius  Andrássy  then  gave  Török  a  personal  interview,  at 
which  he  abandoned  his  first  view  and  accepted  war  with 
Italy  as  fait  accompli.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  Török 
should  return  to  Rome  and  inform  the  Italian  Foreign 
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Minister  of  the  proposal  that  was  then  being  mooted  for  a 
coalition  Cabinet. 

Török  reached  Italy  at  the  moment  when  a  Government 
crisis  had  broken  out  through  Giolitti’s  unwillingness  to  go 
to  war.  During  the  crisis  Sonnino  received  Török  twice, 
once  before  and  once  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  made 
important  statements  to  him.  In  order  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  communication  with  the  Independence  party  during 
the  war,  he  had  Dr  Török  furnished  with  a  diplomatic 
passport. 

On  Török’s  return  to  Budapest,  his  principals  informed 
the  Hungarian  Government,  the  Austrian  Government,  the 
joint  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  King  of  their  action.  Their 
report  was  conveyed  by  Count  Julius  Andrássy.  Its  text 
was  as  follows  : 

“  The  Deputies  Count  Michael  Károlyi,  Count  Theodore 
Batthyány,  Louis  Beck,  and  Martin  Lovászy,  who  have 
followed  developments  in  foreign  affairs  with  great  anxiety 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  have  felt  it  their  duty  narrowly 
to  watch  the  attitude  of  the  neutral  States,  especially 
Roumania,  Italy,  and  Greece.  They  endeavoured  to  obtain 
full  information  not  only  as  to  general  public  feeling  but 
also  as  far  as  possible  as  to  the  plans  and  intentions  of 
official  circles  in  those  States. 

“  Through  a  friend  whom,  in  connexion  with  these  efforts, 
they  frequently  sent  to  Rome  before  the  Italian  intervention, 
they  were  able  continually  to  receive,  months  before  it, 
perfectly  accurate  information,  since  confirmed  by  events, 
as  to  the  plans  and  views  of  official  Italy.  Thus  they  had 
received  by  the  end  of  February  authentic  information  that, 
through  the  omission  of  the  Monarchy  to  take  serious  action 
in  good  time  to  maintain  peace,  war  with  Italy  was  un¬ 
avoidable.  At  the  end  of  March,  they  learned  that  the 
intervention  of  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  May  was  virtually 
assured.  (Sonnino’s  actual  words  to  their  friend  were  that 
unless  God  performed  a  miracle,  war  was  inevitable.) 
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“  As  the  leading  statesmen  of  Italy  were  giving  their 
friend  thoroughly  reliable  information  of  this  sort,  and  as 
they  knew  that  Italy  would  act  in  agreement  with  Roumania 
in  the  Roumanian  question,  which  is  of  such  supreme  im¬ 
portance  to  our  country,  the  Deputies  named  above  regarded 
it  as  their  binding  duty  to  turn  to  account  during  Italy’s 
neutrality  their  valuable  connexions  with  that  country,  for 
the  good  of  their  mother-country  and  the  King  ;  accordingly 
they  sent  their  friend  back  to  Rome  with  the  following 
instructions  : 

“  He  should  draw  the  attention  of  the  Italian  Government 
to  the  moral  obligations  which  virtually  bound  it,  in  view  of 
the  traditional  friendship  between  Italy  and  Hungary,  to 
do  its  best  to  guard  the  vital  interests  of  the  Hungarian 
State  in  its  present  difficult  situation,  in  face  of  those  who 
threatened  it. 

“  He  should  especially  draw  the  attention  of  the  Italian 
Government  to  the  fact  that  any  encroachment  upon  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  (such  as  the 
Roumanian  threat  to  Transylvania  and  the  Italian  and 
Slav  aspirations  to  Fiume  and  the  Hungarian  coastal 
territory)  would  have  the  most  serious  results  for  the 
Monarchy  and  especially  for  Hungary.  And  as  at  his  former 
visits  he  had  been  very  well  received,  he  should  try  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  Italian  Government  in  regard  to 
these  questions. 

“  The  envoy  was  able  to  confer  with  Sonnino  during  and 
after  the  political  crisis  in  Italy  ;  Sonnino  made  a  statement 
to  him  substantially  as  follows  : 

“  Despite  the  fact  that  public  opinion  in  Italy  was 
unanimous  in  demanding  the  incorporation  into  Italy  of 
the  territories  inhabited  by  Italians,  he  gave  the  positive 
promise  to  let  drop  the  claims  on  Fiume  and  the  Hungarian 
coastal  territory  and  to  use  his  whole  influence  to  abate  the 
demands  of  Roumania  for  the  possession  of  Transylvania  ; 
provided  that  he  were  met  on  the  Hungarian  side  to  this 
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extent  :  that  a  Cabinet  should  be  formed  representing  all 
the  Hungarian  political  parties  (including,  consequently, 
the  elements  which  were  working  for  peace),  and  proving 
its  preparedness  for  peace  by  the  negative  evidence  of  its 
exclusion  of  Count  Stephen  Tisza,  who,  he  said,  is  regarded 
abroad  as  the  spiritus  rector  (guiding  spirit)  of  the  war. 

“  Sonnino  holds  himself  bound  by  this  declaration  until 
the  middle  of  June. 

“  As  it  is  the  paramount  interest  of  the  dynasty,  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  that  Roumania  shall  not 
attack  us,  the  above-named  Deputies  regard  it  as  their 
patriotic  duty  and  their  duty  to  the  dynasty  to  communicate 
the  foregoing,  for  absolutely  confidential  use.  They  do  so 
also  in  order  not  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  failing  to  make 
a  communication  of  such  vital  interest. 

“  Should  the  desire  for  it  be  expressed  in  an  authoritative 
quarter,  the  foregoing  can  be  confirmed  in  detail  and  further 
questions  which  may  arise  can  be  answered.” 

Later,  in  1917  and  1918,  the  court-martial  authorities  made 
feverish  efforts  to  get  the  details  of  our  exchange  of  notes 
with  Sonnino.  They  were  turning  every  stone  to  prove  high 
treason.  The  gentlemen  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  the  fact  of  these  negotiations  was  known,  through  Count 
Julius  Andrássy,  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  to  Burian 
and  Tisza  and  Stürgkh,  and  that  we  actually  received  from 
the  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  Burian,  special  thanks  for  our 
efforts.  I  think  we  had  earned  them  a  little.  If  we  did 
nothing  else,  at  least  we  held  open  an  avenue  through  which 
negotiations  could  have  been  carried  on  with  the  State  which 
later  became  the  principal  enemy  of  the  Dual  Monarchy — - 
Italy.  The  Foreign  Office  knew  that  this  avenue  was  open 
to  it  through  us.  The  Treaty  of  London,  which  was  dated 
April  26,  1915  (though  it  was  first  heard  of  on  February  28, 
1917,  through  its  publication  in  Izvestiya,  and  even  then  did 
not  everywhere  become  public  property),  was  already  con¬ 
cluded,  but  in  that  same  spring  of  1917  Ribot  and  Lloyd 
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George  were  trying  at  St  Jean  de  Maurienne  to  persuade 
Sonnino  to  moderate  the  Italian  conditions  in  the  event  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Monarchy  from  the  German  alliance. 
The  Italians  insisted  on  obtaining  the  Brenner  frontier  and 
Trieste.  It  is  not  improbable  that  if  at  that  time  there  had 
been  a  Foreign  Minister  willing  to  work  energetically  to 
secure  a  separate  peace,  we  could  have  obtained  it,  at  the 
cost  of  a  considerable  territorial  sacrifice.  Czernin  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  renunciation  of  Austrian 
territory  in  favour  of  Italy.  Would  it  not  have  been  well  for 
Hungary,  and  even  for  Austria,  if  an  Hungarian  statesman 
had  been  there  to  force  his  hand  ? 
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Not  long  after  our  Rome  démarche,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  had  a  great  success  in  the  Russian  theatre  of  war  : 
the  break-through  at  Gorlice  (May,  1915)  liberated  the 
occupied  areas  of  the  Monarchy.  Whenever  I  had  attempted 
to  speak  of  peace  and  of  war  aims,  I  had  always  received  the 
reply  that  there  could  be  no  discussing  all  this  so  long  as  we 
were  in  so  difficult  a  situation.  Now  I  took  advantage  of 
the  changed  situation  to  show  that,  even  if  that  official  line 
of  argument  were  admitted,  the  time  had  now  come  when 
the  ending  of  the  war  should  be  considered.  We  ought  then 
and  there  to  have  made  a  public  and  definite  statement  of 
our  war  aims ;  it  need  not  necessarily  have  insisted  on 
the  maintenance  of  our  former  territory  intact.  Even  if 
after  Gorlice  it  could  still  be  contended  that  the  Serbs, 
against  whom  we  had  first  declared  war,  had  beaten 
our  troops  at  Arangyelovac  and  driven  them  out  of  the 
country,  inflicting  a  heavy  blow  on  our  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  the  South  Slav  world  ;  even  so,  after  the  attack  in  the 
autumn  of  1915,  in  which  the  united  armies  of  the  Monarchy, 
of  Germany,  and  of  Bulgaria  had  restored  our  position  at  the 
Serbian  Marathon  and  had  pushed  on  to  Durazzo,  the 
moment  should  have  been  recognized  as  reached  in  which 
our  responsible  statesmen  must  consider  it  their  highest  duty 
to  make  an  offer  of  peace.  In  Hungary,  it  should  have  been 
Stephen  Tisza’s  duty  to  compel  Austria,  and  through  Austria, 
Germany,  to  make  an  offer  of  an  honourable  peace.  At  that 
time  the  annexationist  element  in  Germany  was  not  yet  so 
strong,  and  the  reins  not  so  doubtfully  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Chancellor,  as  later,  when  Fate  gave  Germany  an  autocratic 
ruler  in  the  person  of  Ludendorff,  under  whose  unbridled 
lust  for  power,  and  complete  indifference  to  all  but  military 
considerations,  the  civilian  element  in  the  Government 
became  completely  impotent. 

It  was  a  tragic  thing  that,  as  soon  proved,  there  was  no 
agreement  between  Germany  and  the  Monarchy  as  to  their 
policy  in  the  event  of  victory.  In  the  absence  of  any  clear 
understanding  as  to  this,  the  Monarchy  was  involved  even 
in  the  German  claim  to  annex  Belgium,  although  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  liberation  of  Belgium  was  the  first  condition  for 
peace.  Our  military  victories  had  freed  the  territory  of  the 
Monarchy  from  the  enemy,  only  to  disclose  a  fresh  and  grave 
danger :  the  German  conception  of  Mitteleuropa.  I  am 
thinking  of  Naumann’s  brilliant,  mistaken  book,  which 
was  important  not  only  because  of  the  seductive  presentation 
of  his  ambitious  plan  by  this  distinguished  publicist, 
but  because  it  represented  the  general  conception  and 
objective  of  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  positions 
of  high  authority,  an  objective  for  which  they  were 
filled  with  a  sentimental  enthusiasm.  There  is  no  denying 
that  this  book  was  for  a  long  time  taken  very  seriously 
by  public  opinion  not  only  in  Germany  but  in  the 
Monarchy. 

The  book  is  of  historical  importance  as  a  clear  expression 
of  the  aim  of  the  Central  Powers  during  the  first  half  of  the 
war.  Its  basic  idea  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  alliance  of  the 
Central  Powers  after  the  war,  with  a  further  development  of 
German  hegemony,  in  order  to  secure  German  world  domina¬ 
tion.  Its  uncompromising  language  at  first  embarrassed  even 
our  most  passionate  Teutophiles  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  actually  some  Radical  thinkers  who  accepted  the 
basis  of  Naumann’s  plan  of  the  organization  of  Central 
Europe,  though  with  some  reservations.  Though  this  may 
seem  strange  at  first  sight  it  is,  after  all,  intelligible.  Later 
it  became  clear  that  their  great  and  peace-furthering  ideal, 
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a  better  and  a  more  highly  organized  Central  Europe,  a  step, 
as  they  saw  it,  towards  the  United  States  of  Europe,  would 
have  been  distorted  under  Naumann’s  plan  into  the  very 
opposite  of  this — a  military,  that  is  a  more  primitively 
organized  community. 

From  the  first  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  essence  of 
Naumann’s  Mitteleuropa  lay  in  its  purpose  of  assembling 
along  the  road  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  a  series  of  vassal  States 
united  under  a  single  overlord-State  ;  and  this  overlord- 
State  would  not  have  been  Central  Europe,  not  any  Central 
European  federation,  but  simply  and  purely — Prussia.  Our 
Teutophile  politicians,  at  first  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of 
this  plan,  gradually  warmed  to  it,  especially  when  it  was 
officially  baptized  with  a  name  which  disguised  its  unaccus¬ 
tomed  flavour  and  coupled  it  up  more  closely  with  existing 
conditions.  This  name  was  “  the  deepening  of  the  Alliance  ”, 
The  subsequent  negotiations  at  Salzburg  and  Spa  were  held 
under  the  sign  of  this  deepening  of  the  Alliance.  But  it  was 
a  mere  playing  with  words.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Alliance  to  cut  any  more  deeply  into  our  flesh.  The  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  Alliance  would  have  been  its  perpetuation  and  its 
conversion  into  a  political  union,  and  that  not  between  equal 
partners.  The  consummation  of  the  union  would  have 
placed  us  at  once  in  the  position  of  vassals  to  Prussian  liege 
lords,  and  as  it  developed  we  should  have  sunk  to  a  colony, 
burdened  with  endless  military  obligations,  of  a  State  which 
was  arming  for  conquest  and  lived  only  for  conquest.  In 
Naumann’s  book,  military  inspections  played  an  important 
part.  He  spoke  of  mutual  inspections.  But  the  war  had 
revealed  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  such  mutual 
supervision  would  simply  have  meant  the  absorption  of  our 
army  into  the  German  army. 

In  Vienna  the  idea  of  Mitteleuropa  was  received  with 
great  nervousness.  Francis  Ferdinand’s  group,  which  had 
held  together  after  his  assassination,  was  still  trying  to  win 
over  the  politicians  around  the  old  Emperor  to  the  ideas  of 
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Konopischt*,  and  to  secure  the  conversion  of  the  Monarchy 
into  a  federation  of  States  ;  and  this  group  did  its  utmost  to 
rid  Austria  from  the  influence  of  Berlin.  Mitteleuropa  would 
have  been  a  Hohenzollern  empire,  and  in  it  the  Habsburgs 
would  have  been  no  more  than  the  first  among  the  Hohen- 
zollerns’  satraps.  The  disciples  of  Francis  Ferdinand  were 
dreaming  not  of  a  twilight  but  of  a  new  noonday  of  the 
Habsburgs,  of  a  conservative  Mitteleuro'pa  but  a  catholic  one, 
differently  conceived  from  Naumann’s  ;  one  of  which  the 
realization  of  Naumann’s  plan  would  at  once  have  virtually 
killed  all  prospect. 

For  these  ideas  of  the  Francis  Ferdinand  group,  Vienna 
was  a  better  soil  than  Budapest,  since  such  Austrian 
patriotism  as  existed  was  not  even  Dualist  ;  its  ideal  was 
Centralism  and  revenge  for  Sadowa.  In  Hungary,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  war-time  experiences  and 
of  the  Mitteleuropa  project,  the  mentality  of  the  Dualists 
underwent  a  change.  After  a  long  period  of  whispered 
discussion,  a  section  of  Tisza’s  Party  of  Work,  and 
the  section  of  the  1848  group  which  was  associated  not 
with  me  but  with  Apponyi,  began  openly  to  suggest  that  the 
best  course  would  be  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Hohenzollerns  over  Austria’s  head.  These  gentlemen  dreamed 
of  a  Hohenzollern  Dualism  in  place  of  the  Habsburg  Dualism, 
of  which  the  Magyars  instead  of  the  Austrian  Germans  should 
be  the  main  support.  In  one  way  or  another  they  were 
determined  that  German  support  within  the  Monarchy 
should  secure  Magyar  predominance.  When  opinion  had 
reached  this  stage  it  received  the  backing  of  those  banks  in 
which  most  of  the  capital  was  German.  But  its  main  support 
was  the  feeling  of  the  feudal  agrarian  element,  the  dominant 
element  in  the  country,  that  if  we  admitted  into  the  country 
the  cheaper  German  industrial  products,  a  fresh  export 
market  would  be  provided  for  the  Hungarian  agriculturists, 

*  Konopischt,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Prague,  was  the  seat  of  the 
murdered  Archduke.  [Trans.] 
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and  the  threatened  industrialization  of  Hungary  obviated. 
For  these  gentlemen  the  primary  function  of  the  existing 
Austrian  Dualism,  which  was  maintained  through  the 
Alliance  with  Germany,  was  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against 
democracy  and  social  progress.  Now  that  Austria  was 
proving  too  weak  for  this,  direct  fraternization  with  Germany 
over  Austria’s  head  offered  a  fresh  and  efficient  bulwark.  In 
the  Radical  camp  this  had  already  been  realized,  long  before 
the  agrarians  and  their  allies  caught  on  to  that  aspect  of  the 
new,  ‘  Deeper  Union  ’  element  in  the  idea  of  Mitteleuropa 
which  appealed  to  them,  namely  the  advantages  for  them  of 
a  Hohenzollern  Dualism.  The  Radicals  recognized  the 
conservative  nature  of  the  Mitteleuropa  project,  and  rejected 
the  project  accordingly  ;  agrarian  feudalism  recognized  its 
conservative  nature  and  accordingly  jumped  at  it.  Our 
Chauvinist  press  then  threw  a  becoming  Hungarian  cloak 
around  the  idea,  and  ostentatiously  paraded  it  before  Austria. 

In  my  desire  for  peace  and  for  a  peaceful  and  independent 
Hungary,  I  naturally  opposed  the  Mitteleuropa  scheme  at 
once  ;  it  could  but  be  a  bone  of  dissension  in  Europe,  keep¬ 
ing  the  nations  armed  to  the  teeth  and  in  eternal  warlike 
tension.  As  a  State,  Mitteleuropa  would  of  necessity  take 
the  form  of  a  military  dictatorship.  The  Mitteleuropa  of  the 
Democrat  Naumann  would  have  meant  the  death  of  all 
democratic  effort  in  Central  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  KÁROLYI  PARTY  FOR  PEACE 

What  organized  forces  were  working  for  peace  in  Hungary  ? 
The  common  people,  who  were  suffering  cruelly  in  the  war, 
were  longing  beyond  words  for  peace.  Our  losses  in  the  first 
months  of  war  were  relatively  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
belligerent  except  the  Russians  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
only  one  nation,  the  Serbs,  had  lost  relatively  more  in  human 
lives  than  we  had  done.  No  one  any  longer  trusted  our  Army 
Command.  The  war  did  not  give  us  a  single  popular  com¬ 
mander.  Such  stunts  as  that  of  the  journalist  who  tried  to 
represent  Alexander  Szurmay,  that  completely  mediocre 
soldier,  and  an  unlucky  one  into  the  bargain,  as  a  Magyar 
Leonidas  defending  the  Thermopylae  of  Uzsoky,  were  merely 
food  for  laughter  in  the  army,  which  knew  Szurmay,  while 
the  public  was  completely  unmoved  by  them.  The  aureole 
which  equally  pertinacious  journalists  tried  to  fix  around  the 
head  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  was  not  merely  unearned,  and 
therefore  dishonest,  but  totally  non-existent  in  the  form 
given  to  it  by  the  war  correspondents.  It  was  they  and  not 
the  soldiers  who  called  him  ‘  Father  Joseph  ’.  The  soldiers 
divined  instinctively  that  this  soft-spoken  general  differed 
in  no  essential  from  the  rest,  as  was  proved  later  by  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  that  the  Archduke  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  order  the  machine  guns  to  be  played  from  the  rear 
on  his  beloved  soldiers. 

The  great  majority  of  the  soldiers’  families  were  starving 
in  their  homes.  The  separation  allowances  paid  were 
absurdly  and  scandalously  inadequate,  and  it  stands  on 
record  for  all  time  in  the  minutes  of  the  last  Hungarian 
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Parliament  that  there  were  men  in  the  Government  party 
who  grudged  even  these  miserable  alms  and  wanted  them 
reduced.  And  at  least  they  might  have  been  paid  regularly  ! 
There  were  protests  all  over  the  country  against  the  erratic 
payment,  sometimes  months  in  arrears  ;  the  blame  for  this 
was  popularly  placed  on  the  notaries.  Disgraceful  abuses 
were  exposed  in  connexion  with  contracts  for  war  material ; 
profiteering  contractors  supplied  army  boots  with  paper 
soles,  and  in  the  fearful  winter  of  1914-5  great  numbers  of 
soldiers  were  brought  away  from  the  front  with  frost-bitten 
limbs  which  had  to  be  amputated.  Already  the  new  rich 
were  showing  their  heads  and  arousing  shocked  indignation 
by  their  mode  of  living.  Those  whose  wealth  was  of  less 
recent  origin  showed  more  discretion,  but  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  their  power.  The  landowners  and  their  sons  very 
generally  secured  exemption  from  military  service,  and  the 
landless  rural  workers  saw  how  anyone  who  had  property 
could  wriggle  out  and  save  himself  from  facing  death. 

Most  of  the  factories  were  working  on  army  contracts  ;  an 
officer  was  placed  at  their  head,  and  the  workers  became 
war  workers,  reservists  under  military  discipline.  The  last 
vestige  of  liberty  was  lost  in  the  factories.  The  military 
controllers  almost  without  exception  served  the  interests  of 
the  employer,  the  capitalist,  against  the  workers.  Any 
worker  who  dared  to  utter  a  word  of  protest  was  reported  fit 
for  military  service  and  sent  to  the  front.  In  the  very  early 
days  of  the  war  there  seemed  to  be  signs  of  a  certain  measure 
of  superficial  reconciliation  between  all  classes,  but  after  the 
first  year  of  war  class  differences  became  ominously  acute. 
Everyone  desired  peace  except  the  profiteers  ;  except  for 
this  tiny  minority  the  whole  country  longed  for  peace,  and 
none  more  than  the  class  of  the  oppressed. 

Those  who  should  have  been  the  first  to  give  expression  to 
the  longing  for  peace,  the  Hungarian  Social  Democrats,  were 
impotent  to  oppose  the  war  in  Parliament  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  had  not  a  single  representative  there.  I 
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think,  however,  that  in  the  first  period  of  the  war  they  ought, 
regardless  of  the  obstacle  of  the  censorship,  to  have  shown 
more  energetic  opposition  to  the  war  outside  Parliament. 
Unhappily  they  failed  in  this  ;  the  ‘  Népszava  ’  (‘  People’s 
Voice  ’)*  even  adopted,  during  the  first  months  of  war,  the 
official  lies  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  militarists, 
and  tried  to  delude  the  proletariat  with  these  concoctions. 
The  ‘  Népszava  ’  argued  that  we  were  fighting  primarily  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Russian  Tsarist  reaction,  and  that  the 
war  was  thus  to  be  welcomed.  Imagine  the  picture  :  every¬ 
one,  from  the  Emperor  William  to  Stephen  Tisza,  plunging 
into  this  war  in  single-minded  enthusiasm  for  the  liberation 
of  the  Russian  proletariat  from  the  Tsarist  yoke  ! 

If  there  is  anything  binding  in  tradition,  and  if  the  talk  of 
the  revolutionary  origin  of  the  Independence  party  is  any¬ 
thing  better  than  mere  humbug,  the  party  was  bound  to  range 
itself  alongside  the  Social  Democratic  party  in  fighting  tooth 
and  nail,  even  at  this  early  stage,  for  peace  for  the  people  of 
Hungary.  I  was  determined  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
force  the  Government  to  state  its  war  aims,  and  to  insist 
that  we  declined  to  prolong  the  war  for  a  single  day  for 
external  (German  imperialist)  interests  ;  but  Apponyi  re¬ 
garded  the  German  cause  as  the  cause  of  the  Hungarian 
nation,  and  was  always  ready  to  agree,  in  the  name  of  the 
party,  to  Hungarian  troops  being  used,  if  desired,  even  for 
Mesopotamia.  In  foreign  affairs  Apponyi  blindly  followed 
Julius  Andrássy  the  younger,  and  admitted  this  openly  to 
me  more  than  once.  Thus  the  real  leader  of  the  Independence 
party  was  not  Apponyi  but  Andrássy.  For  my  part  I  had  no 
share  whatever  in  the  responsibility  either  for  the  outbreak 
or  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  was  determined  to  keep  up 
a  continual  fire  of  hot  criticism  of  our  participation  in  it  from 
every  aspect,  economic,  political,  or  military.  Tome,  Apponyi ’s 
course  was  completely  unendurable,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  find 
means  of  ending  it.  I  only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity. 

*  The  organ  of  the  Social  Democratic  party. 
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The  opportunity  came  in  the  summer  of  1916.  In  July  of 
this  year  Andrássy  invented  the  plan  of  an  Advisory  Council 
for  foreign  affairs,  in  which  the  Government  was  to  keep  the 
Opposition  regularly  informed  on  all  questions  of  foreign  and 
military  policy,  thus  providing  the  Opposition  with  the 
means  of  exercising  a  certain  control.  The  unconfessed 
purpose  of  this  plan  of  Andrássy’s  was  to  obtain  control  over 
Tisza  in  foreign  questions.  He  wanted  to  bring  down  Baron 
Stephen  Burian,  who  was  under  Tisza’s  influence,  and  to 
secure  his  own  appointment  as  Foreign  Minister.  Apponyi, 
as  a  blind  tool  of  Andrássy,  gladly  welcomed  this  plan, 
and  was  gaily  ready  to  pledge  the  1848  party’s  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  war  in  the  new  Council,  for  no  consideration, 
simply  for  love — although  victory  in  the  war  would  have 
strengthened  the  reactionary  elements  in  Hungary,  and 
pushed  us  further  than  ever  from  Louis  Kossuth’s  programme. 
Andrássy  and  Apponyi  hatched  out  this  plan  while  I  was  in 
Constantinople.  They  knew  well  enough  that  they  would 
have  had  little  chance  of  any  assistance  from  me,  but  hoped 
that  I  would  swallow  the  fait  accompli. 

They  were  disappointed.  I  was  hardly  back  before  I 
broke  with  them.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Apponyi  did  his 
utmost  to  prevent  a  split  in  the  party.  He  was  ready  to 
withdraw  the  whole  plan,  but  I  conducted  the  negotiations 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  reconciliation. 
I  left  the  party,  and  about  twenty  others  left  it  with  me, 
among  them  Count  Theodore  Batthyány  and  Martin  Lovaszy, 
who  were  in  complete  agreement  with  me  ;  in  agreement  not 
only  on  the  question  at  issue,  but  also  in  the  view  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  demonstration  of  our  hostile  policy 
towards  Germany,  and  for  giving  evidence  abroad  that  there 
was  a  party  in  Hungary  which  was  ready  to  break  with  the 
Germans,  to  enter  into  a  separate  peace  treaty,  and  to  follow 
a  pro-Entente  policy. 

The  step  was  at  all  events  a  healthy  one.  It  was  a  clear 
demonstration  of  where  we  stood,  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
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opponents  in  Parliament,  and,  a  more  important  matter,  to 
foreign  countries  ;  and  most  important  of  all,  to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  people.  The  official  Government  press  at  once  began 
roundly  to  call  us  traitors,  and  the  press  less  immediately 
under  Government  control  called  us  madmen.  A  violent 
agitation  sprang  up  on  all  sides  of  us.  The  press  campaign 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  involved  proved  a  great,  and  I 
may  add  an  unexpected,  source  of  strength  to  us.  For  in 
the  course  of  it,  it  became  clear  to  us  that  we  had  the  great 
masses  of  the  war-tortured  population  with  us.  From  this 
point  of  view  our  struggle  had  thus  not  been  in  vain.  It  had 
shown  the  suffering  masses  that  there  were  still  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  who  did  not  regard  it  as  their  duty  to 
lead  the  people  to  the  shambles,  and  to  describe  to  them  the 
delights  of  the  shambles  (with  which  the  masses  were  better 
acquainted  than  we),  but  to  voice  the  anguish  that  tore  at 
their  hearts.  The  masses  had  noted  that  I  had  spoken  the 
word  which  they  had  not  dared  to  speak  in  1914,  but  which 
was  now  being  trumpeted  at  every  street-corner  :  that  this 
frightful  war  must  be  ended  ! 

These  war-weary,  war-loathing  masses  had  realized  the 
nature  of  the  step  which  I  had  taken,  and  began  to  see  in  me 
the  man  who  would  liberate  them  from  all  this  misery  and 
bloodshed.  In  these  days  I  realized  this  mission  with  the 
force  of  conviction,  and  thenceforth  it  guided  me  in  every 
step.  I  was  myself  powerfully  influenced  by  the  growing 
feeling  of  expectation  which  centred  upon  me,  and  I  drew  from 
it  strength  and  confidence.  But  it  also  placed  upon  me  an 
extraordinary  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  all 
these  poor  souls  ;  and  I  felt  this  responsibility  very  deeply. 
I  had  seen  them  out  there  in  the  trenches,  and  knew  my  duty 
towards  them.  My  party  was  determined  to  become  the 
party  of  the  great  mass  of  people  who  hungered  for  peace. 
In  the  course  of  this  imperialist  war,  in  which  the  blood  of 
the  Hungarian  people  was  being  poured  out  for  aims  which 
were  not  the  people’s  aims,  the  goal  of  Independence  changed 
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of  its  own  accord  into  the  goal  of  Peace.  The  whole  of  the 
programme  of  Independence,  its  constitutional,  social,  and 
political  elements,  became  merged  in  a  single  word  :  Peace  ! 
Peace  was  the  essential  prior  condition  for  each  of  these 
elements  in  our  programme,  of  which  the  Hungarian  people 
now  once  more  realized  the  vital  need.  The  way  the  Hun¬ 
garian  people  had  been  driven  into  the  war,  and  the  way  it 
was  being  treated  at  the  front  by  its  foreign  war  lords,  the 
murderous  attack  upon  its  very  existence — wherever  there 
was  a  weak  point  on  the  battlefield,  a  point  which  could  only 
be  held  at  the  cost  of  heavy  losses,  the  Hungarian  troops  were 
sent,  because  it  was  known  that  they  would  stand  firm — all 
this  imperatively  demanded  the  Independence  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  State.  Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  Independ¬ 
ence  provided  the  only  possible  means  of  bringing  to  an  end 
the  senseless  and  purposeless  pouring  out  of  the  blood  of 
the  Hungarian  people. 

The  democratic  reforms  which  the  men  in  the  trenches 
were  insistently  demanding,  were  opposed  with  blind 
obstinacy  by  the  party  which  represented  the  alliance  of  the 
oppressing  classes  with  Dualism.  This  party,  the  Party  of 
Work,  was  also  the  mainstay  of  the  German  alliance,  the 
prime  source  of  our  war-time  miseries.  The  meaning  of 
Independence  at  this  period  was  liberation  from  the  German 
alliance,  from  the  merciless  class  rule  of  the  Party  of  Work, 
and  from  the  brutalities  of  the  Army  Command.  So  Peace 
became  a  synonym  for  Independence,  and  a  synonym  which 
gradually  took  its  place.  The  group  which  had  seceded  from 
the  Independence  party  under  my  leadership  set  out  to 
champion  the  most  vital  and  crucial  claims  of  the  Hungarian 
people  and  its  most  ardent  desire,  and  could  be  no  other 
than  a  peace  party.  The  Károlyi  party  became  the  Hun¬ 
garian  peace  party. 

The  Entente  papers  began  to  note  that  at  last  a  Hungarian 
party  had  arisen  which  had  broken  through  the  war-time 
union  sacrée,  and  what  Apponyi  had  dreaded  came  to  pass  : 
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we  were  regarded  as  separatists  and  as  the  pro-Entente  party, 
and  were  welcomed  accordingly. 

Were  we  actually  pro-Entente  ?  No  :  we  were  the  peace 
party.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  pacifism,  advancing 
from  the  neutral  countries  on  a  neAV  voyage  of  conquest,  was 
growing  into  an  organized  and  powerful  movement  with 
clearly  defined  ends.  This  pacifism  no  longer  moved  amid 
cloudy  generalities.  The  most  horrible  of  all  wars  was 
running  its  course  before  the  eyes  of  the  pacifist,  and  if  he 
had  a  heart  and  a  mind  and  a  will  he  could  have  but  one  task 
beckoning  to  him  :  to  make  an  end  of  the  horror  and  to 
prevent  its  recurrence.  These  two  purposes  seemed  then  to 
be  a  single  one.  In  the  summer  of  1916  the  pacifists  put 
forward  a  wide  and  comprehensive  programme,  the  essence  of 
which  was  the  ending  of  the  world  war  by  an  unequivocal 
peace.  Their  aim  was  a  lasting  and  world-wide  peace,  and 
they  foresaw  its  attainment  through  general  disarmament 
and  a  league  embracing  all  States  ;  to  this  end  they  de¬ 
manded  of  the  belligerents  a  peace  of  understanding,  without 
indemnities  or  annexations.  However  high  a  Chinese  wall 
the  belligerent  States  might  endeavour  to  erect  around 
themselves,  whatever  ingenuity  they  might  bring  to  bear  on 
the  exclusion  of  every  trace  of  pacifist  literature  from  their 
territory,  the  pacifist  propaganda  found  breaches  through 
which  to  enter  and  reach  the  tortured  masses  and  even  the 
men  in  the  trenches.  Events  had  prepared  fruitful  soil  for 
it  everywhere.  The  best  of  the  intellectuals  were  already  on 
the  side  of  the  pacifists.  They  had  realized  that  Imperialism, 
the  most  modern  form  of  capitalism,  was  closely  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  that  all  who  desired  to  work 
for  the  ending  of  the  war  must  work  everywhere,  in  every 
country,  against  Imperialism.  They  put  into  words  the 
feeling  which  had  from  the  first  been  present  in  the  minds  of 
the  masses,  but  mutely  and  only  semi-consciously, — that 
they,  the  masses,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  objects  of 
the  war,  the  war  aims  of  Imperialism,  or,  therefore,  with  the 
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whole  war  itself,  except  that  they  were  its  sacrificial  victims. 
When  pacifism  began  to  demonstrate  and  to  concern  itself 
mainly  in  its  propaganda  with  the  fact  that  the  conquest  of 
territory,  revanche,  the  oppression  of  alien  peoples  and  races, 
served  only  the  interests  of  the  ruling  classes,  it  entered  upon 
revolutionary  soil.  This  revolutionary  pacifism  visibly  and 
palpably  extended  its  conquests  day  by  day.  In  the  belli¬ 
gerent  countries  it  split  the  Labour  parties  ;  where  no 
revolutionary  Left  wing  formed,  the  parties  were  compelled 
themselves  to  pursue  an  anti-war  policy. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  general  loathing  of  the  war,  the 
leadership  in  the  Hungarian  Social  Democratic  party  moved 
towards  the  Left.  Revolutionary  pacifism  expressed  the 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Hungarian  workers. 
Sigismund  Kunfi  became  the  representative  in  the  party 
councils  of  this  growing  movement.  Peace  was  the  great 
objective  of  my  own  policy.  The  moment  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  new  pacifist  programme, 

I  regarded  the  pacifist  movement  as  the  means  of  attaining 
this  objective  ;  and  in  it  above  all  I  found  my  own  feelings 
expressed.  Cool  consideration  strengthened  my  aident 
impulse  to  make  common  cause  with  it.  My  experiences  at 
the  front  supplied  the  emotional  basis  of  my  pacifism,  my 
realization  of  the  logical  implications  of  the  idea  of  Independ¬ 
ence  supplied  the  intellectual  basis,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  masses  in  me  gave  the  spur  to  practical  advocacy  of  the 
pacifist  programme.  Revolutionary  pacifism  became  inevit¬ 
ably  the  mainstay  of  my  policy,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
imperative  that  I  should  endeavour  to  come  into  closer  touch 
with  the  Social  Democrats,  especially  with  their  Left  wing, 
which  was  under  Sigismund  Kunfi’s  leadership.  Since  our 
joint  tour  in  America,  which  had  enabled  me  to  appreciate 
his  attractive  personality  and  his  great  gifts,  I  had  always 

remained  in  touch  with  Kunfi. 

This  comradeship  in  arms,  however,  was  looked  upon  with 
great  disfavour  by  the  members  of  the  Károlyi  party.  Many 
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of  the  members  of  my  party  had  only  joined  me  in  seceding 
from  the  Independence  party  because,  for  some  personal 
reason,  they  were  unable  to  make  their  way  in  it.  I  cannot 
claim  that  they  had  joined  me  out  of  a  belief  in  revolutionary 
pacifism  or  any  sort  of  social  idealism  ;  many  of  them  were 
quite  obviously  out  for  no  more  than  a  quicker  rise  in  the 
world.  Looking  back,  I  can  see  that  no  one  in  the  party  had 
subscribed  so  unconditionally  as  I  had  to  the  revolutionary 
implications  of  pacifism.  Martin  Lovászy  and  Count  Theodore 
Batthyány  w'ere  members  of  the  party  from  conviction,  and 
were  pacifists  like  myself.  But  for  both  of  them  pacifism  was 
not  an  aim  in  itself  but  a  means  to  separation  from  Germany 
and  a  separate  peace.  Essentially  they  were  far  less  radical 
than  I.  However,  all  this  took  some  time  to  reveal  itself. 

Brussilov’s  victory  at  Luck,  and  the  outbreak,  obviously 
connected  with  this  defeat,  of  war  with  Roumania  at  the  end 
of  August,  inflicted  a  serious  set-back  on  pacifism  in  Hungary. 
There  was  a  repetition  of  the  conditions  of  the  winter  of 
1914-5.  Part  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  larger  part  than  before.  I  myself  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  defence,  and  attacked  the  Government  for 
leaving  Count  Burian,  the  inefficient  Foreign  Minister,  still 
in  the  saddle,  and  for  letting  matters  come  to  such  a  pass 
without  even  warning  the  population  of  the  territory  which 
was  likely  to  have  to  be  evacuated.  Once  more  we  escaped 
a  mortal  danger  with  German  aid,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Central  Powers  even  occupied  Roumania.  After  Roumania 
had  declared  war,  Falkenhayn  was  relieved  by  Ludendorff 
and  Hindenburg  on  the  German  General  Staff  ;  from  that 
day  Ludendorff  controlled  Germany,  and  the  Monarchy  fell 
more  completely  than  ever  under  the  German  yoke.  When 
Francis  Joseph  closed  his  cold,  steel-blue  eyes  for  ever,  his 
troops  were  approaching  Bucarest.  But  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Monarchy  was  by  then  a  mere  fiction.  Ludendorff  ruled 
us  also  ;  the  German  General  Staff  was  lord  over  life  and 
death  in  Francis  Joseph’s  empire. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


NEW  TIMES  AND  NEW  MEN 

Before  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph,  every  province  of 
Austria  had  been  startled  by  a  revolver  shot.  The  Socialist 
Friedrich  Adler  had  shot  dead  Count  Stürgkh,  the  Austrian 
Prime  Minister.  In  his  great  speech  before  the  special 
tribunal  in  Vienna,  six  months  later,  Adler  stated  the  reasons 
for  his  action.  It  was  astonishing  how  well  they  had  been 
understood  even  when  he  could  only  address  the  peoples  of 
the  Monarchy,  and  of  the  world,  through  the  crack  of  his 
pistol.  His  intention  had  been  to  demonstrate  that  Austria 
was  unique  in  the  whole  world,  even  in  the  belligerent 
countries,  for  the  cynical  completeness  with  which  its  states¬ 
men  had  established  a  regime  of  oppression  beyond  all 
endurance.  No  one  could  fail  to  realize  that  his  act  was  a 
protest  against  the  horrible  war  and  against  the  unendurable 
conditions  in  his  country,  that  he  had  staked  his  life  in  order 
to  rouse  and  startle  humanity  out  of  the  apathy  and  despair 
into  which  it  was  sinking  through  its  sufferings,  and  that  to 
do  this  he  had  laid  on  his  own  soul  a  terrible  thing  for  him, 
the  great  sin  of  murder.  Under  no  conditions,  said  the  Crown 
prosecutor  at  the  hearing  of  the  case,  can  political  murder 
escape  reprobation  in  any  settled  political  community.  Adler 
accepted  this  dictum,  and  proved  that  Austria  was  not  a 
settled  political  community.  There  can,  nevertheless,  be  no 
question  that  the  soul  of  every  morally  healthy  person 
revolts  as  much  against  political  as  against  any  other  murder, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  only  after  severe  inward  struggles 
that  Adler  seized  a  revolver,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  ;  and 
only  when  he  saw  no  other  possible  course  open,  at  least  to  him. 
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At  the  time  of  the  assassination  I  had  a  long  and  excited 
discussion  over  it  in  the  Park  Club  in  Budapest,  among  a  laige 
company.  One  of  my  relations  was  insisting  obstinately  that 
Adler  had  committed  it  from  egoistical  motives,  even  from 
motives  of  gain — in  revenge  for  the  suppression  of  his  papéi. 
I  opposed  this  unworthy  suggestion  from  the  deepest  con¬ 
viction,  and  stood  passionately  for  the  view  which  every  true 
soul,  even  far  from  the  scene,  was  bound  in  my  opinion  to 
hold,  that  if  ever  there  was  an  idealist,  Friedrich  Adler  is 
one. 

After  the  assassination  the  feeling  was  general,  though 
afterwards  many  found  it  convenient  to  forget  it,  that  matters 
could  no  longer  go  on  as  in  the  past.  The  assassination  tore 
away  the  impediments  to  the  expression  of  the  feeling  that 
something  had  to  be  done,  and  soon  afterwards  the  death 
of  Francis  Joseph  provided  the  opportunity.  ‘  A  new  man  and 
a  new  era  ’,  thought  most  people,  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  The 
change  for  which  they  were  longing  was  at  first  no  more  than 
the  return  to  the  past,  to  peace.  The  ruler  of  the  Habsburg 
Monarchy  could  do  a  great  deal,  if  he  knew  what  he  wanted. 
Emperor  Charles  had  himself  crowned  King  of  Hungary  with 
very  little  delay  ;  that  was  as  it  should  be,  and  made  a  good 
impression.  Jointly  with  his  Ally  he  made  the  first  peace 
offer  ;  the  public  rejoiced  at  it,  and  hopes  were  raised.  It 
was  generally  supposed  that  secret  negotiations  with  the 
enemy  must  have  been  seriously  in  progress  before  this  offer 
was  made,  and  that  the  enemy  had  simply  to  reply  con¬ 
firming  their  readiness  for  peace.  If  we  had  known  at  the 
time  that  this  universally  welcomed  first  proposal  of  peace 
had  cut  the  ground  from  under  President  Wilson’s  efforts  at 
mediation,  then  definitely  promised  to  Count  Bernstorff,  the 
German  ambassador  in  Washington,  we  should  perhaps  have 
been  less  overjoyed.  The  hope,  however,  sprang  up  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  that  the  Emperor  wanted  just  what  they 
wanted,  an  end  to  the  bloodshed. 

King  Charles  did,  indeed,  rush  with  youthful  ardour  into 
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his  duties  as  ruler.  It  would  be  less  than  just  were  I  to  fail 
to  acknowledge  that  he  was  full  of  good  will.  But  he  had 
come  into  a  terrible  inheritance  :  the  errors  and  crimes  of 
decades,  of  centuries.  A  man  of  very  different  calibre  was 
needed,  and  I  think  we  might  search  through  the  whole 
dark  gallery  of  the  Habsburgs  and  find  none  whom  we  could 
credit  with  the  energy  needed  for  this  gigantic  task.  The 
Empire  which  Charles  V  had  made  a  world  power,  had  long 
sunk  from  that  position,  and  its  very  existence  as  a  State 
was  in  mortal  danger.  To  battle  with  this  approaching  fate, 
there  stood  a  young  man  who,  if  he  had  not  been  stationed 
at  the  chief  post,  if  his  stature  had  not  been  increased  by  a 
crown,  would  have  passed  quite  unnoticed  amid  his  fellow- 
mortals.  Neither  his  capacity  nor  his  training  had  fitted 
this  particular  human  being  for  the  superhuman  task  before 
him.  On  his  succession  to  the  throne  all  this  could  not  be 
definitely  realized,  it  could  at  most  be  suspected  ;  but  during 
his  short  rule  the  evidence  of  it  accumulated  to  the  full.  He 
had  been  a  satisfactory  and  efficient  garrison  lieutenant. 
But  he  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  task  of  extricating  the 
Monarchy  from  its  terrible  situation. 

During  his  first  months  we  had  hope.  The  new  ruler  took 
every  opportunity  of  declaring  his  pacifist  views.  There  was 
another  hopeful  circumstance  :  he  changed  his  entourage. 
People  were  brought  to  the  fore  who  were  known  to  the 
public  as  associated  with  the  Belvedere  policy.  Tisza 
watched  this  with  great  nervousness.  He  felt,  with  everyone 
else,  that  the  new  policy  meant  the  destruction  of  his  power. 
It  was  generally  known  that  the  young  King  had  been  under 
the  political  influence  of  Francis  Ferdinand,  and  it  was 
inferred  that  he  would  tend  to  federal  rather  than  Dualist 
ideas.  Such  a  change  of  system  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  with 
the  signs  of  exhaustion  already  visible  all  over  the  country, 
was  doubly  significant.  Everyone  was  bound  to  feel  that 
the  very  attempt  to  introduce  federalism  brought  nearer  the 
possibility  of  breaking  away  from  the  German  alliance. 
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I  must  admit  that  in  my  own  case  the  succession  of  Charles 
to  the  throne  raised  great  hopes.  I  hoped,  in  a  word,  that  it 
would  prove  possible  at  last  to  conclude  peace.  My  hope 
was  encouraged  by  the  King’s  appointment  of  Czernin  to  be 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  Czernin’s  intimate  relations  with 
Francis  Ferdinand  had  been  well  known.  But  my  hope  was 
not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  for,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the 
ultimate  aims  of  Francis  Ferdinand’s  policy  had  not  been 
democratic — far  from  it — but  reactionary,  clerical,  and 
absolutist.  I  knew  that  Czernin  was  no  friend  of  the  Magyars  ; 
I  knew  also  that  his  hostility  was  directed  primarily  against 
the  influence  of  the  Magyar  feudal  lords,  whose  power  was 
based  on  the  Ausgleich  and  the  oppression  of  the  non-Magyar 
nationalities  which  was  bound  up  with  it.  But  at  that  time 
my  first  thought  was  for  the  necessity  before  all  else  of  a 
separate  peace,  and  the  transformation  of  the  Monarchy 
into  a  federal  system  ;  this  once  achieved,  social  progress, 
democracy,  the  full  independence  of  Hungary,  in  a  wrord,  the 
achievement  of  a  federalism  in  tune  with  Kossuth’s  ideals, 
would  soon  come  about  by  the  will  of  the  peoples.  At  that 
time  my  whole  being  was  filled  with  the  conviction  that  an 
end  must  be  made  to  the  war  before  it  was  too  late. 

I  feared  two  dangers.  The  first  was  that  if  Germany  won, 
Central  Europe  would  become  a  single  enormous  barracks  ; 
not  only  because  the  ruling  classes  in  Germany  would  will 
it  so,  but  because  the  inevitable  and  unquenchable  thirst  for 
revenge  of  a  defeated  Entente  would  force  the  Central  Powers 
into  a  sort  of  barrack  life.  To  Hungary,  a  small  and  weak 
State,  this  would  mean  complete  ruin,  economic,  cultural, 
and  social,  and  she  would  be  fettered  more  tightly  than  ever 
not  only  to  Austria,  but  to  the  German  Empire.  In  this 
way  Naumann’s  Mitteleuropa  would  have  been  realized,  or, 
at  all  events,  every  evil  element  in  it.  We  should  have 
become  a  fortress,  a  beleaguered  fortress,  a  military  State 
shut  in  between  trenches  and  wire  entanglements,  in  which 
everything  would  have  been  conducted  according  to  the 
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desolation  of  militarist  ideas.  Reaction  along  the  whole 
line  ! 

I  saw  only  an  alternative  danger  in  the  victory  of  the 
Entente.  If  the  Entente  won,  we  Hungarians,  who  had 
fought  by  Germany’s  side  until  the  end  of  the  war,  should 
have  earned  the  same  fate  as  all  who  had  served  the  German 
cause.  Federation  would  have  come,  but  without  a  say  in 
it  being  allowed  to  us,  and  in  disregard  of  our  just  interests. 

It  seemed  that,  if  the  Entente  won,  the  cause  of  democratic 
and  social  progress  would  be  advanced  a  stage.  Not  only 
because  in  Great  Britain,  France,  America,  and  Italy  the 
political  influence  of  the  masses  was  greater  than  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  where  there  was  no  real  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  or  in  Hungary  and  Turkey,  where  the  popular  repre¬ 
sentation  was  based  on  a  completely  obsolete  electoral 
system  ;  but  also  because  the  Entente  was  fighting  more 
and  more  definitely  under  the  banner  of  ‘  Democracy  ’,  and 
was  defining  its  prime  object  in  the  war  as  the  destruction 
of  militarism.  If,  moreover,  we  could  not  trust  the  sincerity 
of  every  Entente  politician,  we  might  fairly  assume  that  the 
peace  concluded  by  parliaments  much  more  really  under 
the  control  of  the  masses  must,  at  all  events,  serve  true 
Democracy.  This  belief  was  strengthened  when  President 
Wilson  proposed,  not  only  to  the  world  but  to  the  Entente 
Powers,  a  greatly  conceived,  detailed  pacifist  programme. 

Only  two  choices  were  open  to  us.  The  ideal  course  would 
have  been  a  peace  of  mutual  accommodation.  But  no  one 
would  listen  to  that.  The  great  capitalists  on  both  sides 
were  staking  everything.  The  war  had  consumed  such 
enormous  quantities  of  money  and  material  that  each  of  the 
opposing  capitalist  groups  was  set  upon  victory  at  any  price, 
in  order  at  least  to  recoup  its  losses  from  the  other.  An 
effort  had  been  made  to  persuade  the  capitalists  of  the  world 
that  a  peace  of  mutual  accommodation  was  in  the  interest 
of  all  of  them.  But  they  were  too  short-sighted  to  be  open  to 
conviction.  By  the  beginning  of  1917,  unfortunately,  there 
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hardly  remained  any  possibility  of  a  clean  and  honest  agreed 
peace. 

The  other  choice  was  a  separate  peace.  It  meant  a  breach 
with  Germany.  This  policy,  too,  had  its  obvious  difficulties. 
The  greatest  one  was  that  the  Germans  had  very  cleverly 
manoeuvred  until  the  Austrian  imperial  army  was  com¬ 
pletely  mixed  up  with  their  own.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the 
supreme  command  over  the  armies  of  the  Monarchy  had 
fallen  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  German  General 
Staff  under  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  would,  of  course,  have  been  very  great 
technical  difficulties  in  effecting  a  complete  breach.  Never¬ 
theless  it  was  this  course  upon  which,  whatever  might  be 
the  technical  obstacles,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
demanded  that  we  should  enter. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  it  was  evident  that  this 
was  realized  in  Government  circles.  The  change  in  foreign 
policy  was  shortly  followed  by  a  transformation  in  home 
policy.  In  his  first  speech,  the  King  had  already  promised 
an  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  Opposition,  the  Károlyi 
party,  the  Democrats,  the  Socialists,  and  the  Radicals* 
embarked  upon  a  new  and  vigorous  campaign  for  universal 
and  equal  suffrage  by  secret  ballot.  When  I  proposed  this 
plan  at  the  end  of  1914  it  was  regarded  as  untimely,  but  now 
it  became  the  central  political  issue,  and  rightly  so,  since  the 
claim  for  universal  suffrage  was  now  simply  and  purely  the 
expression  of  the  determination  of  the  people,  whose  fate  was 
being  decided  above  their  heads,  and  incompetently  at  that, 
to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  Even  the  moderate 
Opposition,  the  Apponyi  party,  Andrássy’s  party,  and  the 
People’s  party,  pressed  with  increasing  urgency  the  claim  of 
the  ‘  heroes  ’,  or  soldiers  on  active  service  who  had  received 
the  Charles  Cross,  to  a  vote.  The  parties  which  demanded  a 

*  Adherents  of  Oscar  Jászi,  not  actually  represented  in  Parliament,  but 
intimately  associated  with  the  Hungarian  intellectuals,  among  whom  they 
were  the  leading  spirits. 
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radical  solution  of  the  suffrage  question,  combined,  at  my 
suggestion,  to  form  a  ‘  Franchise  Coalition  ’  ,  which  was 
joined  even  by  the  parliamentary  representative  of  the 
Christian  Socialists,  Alexander  Giesswein,  and  by  the  Feminist 
Union.  Everyone  was  represented  in  this  Coalition  who 
might  be  presumed  to  have  at  heart  the  creation  of  a  new 
Hungary.  Its  members  knew  that  their  movement  embodied 
the  aspirations  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  especially 
the  unhappy  occupants  of  the  trenches,  and  also  that  their 
aims  were  not  opposed  to  those  of  the  King. 


CHAPTER  XV 


MY  FIRST  AUDIENCE  WITH  KING  CHARLES 

On  January  16,  1917,  I  received  my  first  message  from  the 
King.  It  was  brought  to  me  by  Count  Leopold  Berchtold 
who,  thank  Heaven,  was  then  no  longer  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  only,  as  was  generally  known,  the  confidant 
(and  later  Lord  High  Chamberlain)  of  the  young  monarch. 
In  the  King’s  name,  Berchtold  made  two  requests  :  first, 
that  my  party  should  approach  the  question  of  peace  with 
discretion  ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  should  not  attack  the 
German  alliance.  I  acceded  to  the  first  request  without 
hesitation,  but  flatly  declined  to  comply  with  the  second, 
telling  Berchtold  that  I  considered  the  German  alliance  fatal 
to  the  Monarchy  and  that  I  should  act  according  to  my 
convictions.  Berchtold  also  said  that  the  King  had  wished 
to  receive  me  during  his  visit  to  Budapest,  but  that  Tisza 
had  prevented  the  audience  ;  the  King  was  determined, 
however,  to  receive  me  next  time  he  came  to  Budapest. 

Czernin  also  came  to  see  me,  on  March  9,  and  I  explained 
to  him  unreservedly  the  reasons  which  led  me,  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  to  pursue  an  anti-German  policy.  The  following 
are  the  actual  words  of  Czernin’s  answer  to  me  : 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  are  quite  right  :  we  are  faced  by 
only  one  danger  at  present,  and  that  is  the  Germans.  I  shall 
do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  maintain  our  economic, 
political,  and  military  freedom  of  action,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  very  difficult  !  ” 

We  then  discussed  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued 
in  regard  to  the  nationalities,  and  on  this  we  found  ourselves 
equally  in  agreement.  About  the  same  time,  however, 
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Czernin  expressed  strongly  Teutophile  opinions  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Andrássy  and  Apponyi. 

On  March  22,  1917,  King  Charles  summoned  me  to  an 
audience  in  Baden.  I  was  determined  to  speak  freely,  fully, 
and  unreservedly  to  the  young  King. 

On  the  appointed  day  I  arrived  at  the  Army  headquarters 
at  Baden  ;  as  it  was  still  early,  I  waited  at  a  restaurant. 
At  9.45,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed,  I  sent  up 
my  name,  and  the  King  received  me  immediately.  He  was 
very  friendly  and  cordial,  but,  with  his  characteristic 
hesitancy,  seemed  unable  to  start  the  conversation  I, 
therefore,  took  the  initiative,  speaking  Hungarian. 

I  thanked  him  for  summoning  me,  and  then  mentioned  the 
popularity  he  had  acquired  in  Hungary  during  his  brief 
reign,  partly  through  his  early  coronation,  and  also  through 
his  energy  in  dealing  with  certain  circles  and  personages  in 
Austria,  which  had  naturally  attracted  attention  in  Hungary. 
I  remarked  that  the  dismissal  of  Sieghardt*  had  made  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  good  impression.  But,  I  added,  it  was  easy  for  a 
ruler  to  forfeit  such  popularity  equally  suddenly.  There 
were  several  Sieghardts  in  Hungary  !  And  I  explained  to 
the  King  the  necessity  of  ending  the  Tisza  system.  I  paid 
tribute  to  Tisza’s  good  qualities,  but  did  not  conceal  his 
obstinacy  and  inability  to  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  ;  and  I  declared  to  the  King  that  if  a  Coalition  Cabinet 
was  formed — this  plan  was  then  in  the  foreground — I  could 
not  join  it,  since  it  would  not  carry  into  effect  the  great 
advance  in  democracy  which  I  regarded  as  urgently  necessary. 

Another  important  reason,  I  said,  would  prevent  my 
joining  a  Coalition  Cabinet ;  and  at  this  point  I  described 
to  King  Charles,  clearly  and  comprehensively,  my  views  with 
regard  to  peace.  I  dwelt  on  the  German  menace,  showed  the 
necessity  of  a  policy  of  independence  of  German  influence, 
and  touched  upon  the  advantages  of  a  separate  peace. 

*  From  the  Governorship  of  the  Austrian  Bodenkredit  Bank  (which  he  now 
occupies  once  more).  Dr.  Sieghardt  was  unpopular  with  the  Belvedere 
group.  [Trans.] 
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The  King  replied  that  I  could  set  my  mind  at  rest  ;  as 
long  as  he  was  directing  foreign  affairs  through  Czernin, 
they  would  both  see  to  it  that  the  Monarchy  should  never  be 
degraded  to  the  position  of  Germany’s  vassal. 

I  then  put  to  the  King  the  following  direct  question  : 
“  Does  your  Majesty  approve  the  formation  of  my  party, 
based  as  it  is  on  an  anti-German  policy  ?  Is  your  Majesty 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  an  ‘  extremist  ’  tendency  ? 
Does  your  Majesty  approve  of  having  a  second  iron  in  the 
fire,  of  which  your  Majesty  could  avail  yourself  if  necessary  ? 
Would  your  Majesty  prefer  that  my  party  should  be  dis¬ 
solved,  or  that  its  policy  should  be  less  aggressive  ?  ” 

I  asked  him  in  those  words.  The  King  replied,  however, 
that  he  regarded  the  existence  of  such  a  party  as  very  useful, 
and  saw  no  reason  for  me  to  take  up  a  less  aggressive  attitude. 
That  seemed  to  me  to  be  plain  speaking. 

The  conversation  then  turned  to  the  question  of  the 
nationalities.  Nothing,  I  said  to  the  King,  short  of  complete 
democracy  would  remove  the  difficulties  of  this  problem. 
The  King  agreed  with  this  view.  We  then  returned  to  the 
question  of  the  moment,  namely,  what  was  to  be  done  in 
Hungary,  where  the  existing  crisis  called  urgently  for  a 
solution.  I  proposed  that  the  King  should  hear  the  views  of 
other  gentlemen.  He  handed  me  a  sheet  of  paper  and  asked 
me  to  write  down  the  names  of  any  others  who  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  consulted,  with  a  brief  character  sketch  of  each. 
I  recommended  to  the  King  John  Hadik,  Maurice  Esterházy, 
Theodore  Batthyány,  and  Stephen  Rakovszky,  I  described 
Hadik  as  energetic,  bitter,  an  inexorable  opponent  of  the 
Panamists  ;  and  Batthyány  as  shrewd,  but  apt  to  overdo 
his  political  combinations. 

I  advised  the  King  to  hear  once  more  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  already  given  an  audience, 
especially  Andrássy  (as  I  knew  that  he  meant  to  choose  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  with  him).  I  advised  the  King  to  trust 
Andrássy,  than  whom  he  would  find  no  more  reliable  and 
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upright  man.  I  asked  him  to  discuss  his  whole  plan  with 
him  and  be  guided  by  his  advice.  The  King  listened  very 
coolly  to  this  praise  of  Andrássy. 

I  repeated  that  the  main  thing  was  that  the  King  should 
either  get  the  Coalition  Cabinet  formed  immediately,  if  he 
was  determined  to  have  it,  or  else  abandon  the  idea,  the 
present  condition  of  suspense  being  intolerable.  To  this 
the  King  replied,  four  times  over  :  “  You  are  right,  it  must 
be  arranged  immediately.”  (For  the  word  ‘  immediately  5 
he  used  the  quaint  dialect  word,  ‘  rögvest  ’.  After  this 
audience  we  used  to  call  him  ‘  Rögvest  ’  at  home.)  The  King 
spoke  openly,  and  with  very  little  restraint.  Speaking  of 
Burian,  for  instance,  he  said  :  “  He  was  really  very  stupid  !  ” 
And  of  Khuen-Hedérváry  :  “  He  is  too  old.” 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  referred  more  than 
once  to  Archduke  Joseph,  who  was  much  discussed  at  that 
time,  and  about  whose  attitude  I  should  have  liked  to  be 
informed.  I  gave  the  King  every  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
subject,  and  he  evidently  understood  my  hints,  but  he  did 
not  enter  into  the  matter. 

I  recall  an  important  declaration  of  Charles’s,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  I  cannot  remember  in  what  connexion  it  was 
made.  However,  that  is  almost  superfluous,  since  the  state¬ 
ment  was  so  unequivocal  and  definite.  It  was  as  follows  : 

“  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  1917.” 

The  young  King  spoke  these  words  unreservedly  and  with 
impulsive  emphasis. 

During  this  first  audience  the  King  displayed,  both  in  his 
language  and  his  manner,  a  strong  tendency  to  impulsiveness. 
I  observed  in  him  no  sign  of  independence  of  judgment.  I 
felt  that  the  young  ruler  was  strongly  under  the  posthumous 
influence,  even  in  matters  of  detail,  of  his  uncle  and  former 
political  teacher,  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand.  His  words 
reflected  the  dead  man’s  trend  of  thought,  with  the  chai- 
acteristic  Konopischt  note  of  anti-Semitism  and  clericalism. 
Unfortunately  I  perceived  even  at  this  first  interview  that 
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Charles  had  no  clear  conceptions  in  regard  to  social  questions. 
He  was  persuaded,  for  instance,  that  he  had  satisfied  any 
claims  which  could  justly  be  made  upon  him,  and  solved  the 
social  problem  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  by  the  formation 
of  a  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare. 

This  first  audience  of  mine  lasted  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes.  With  Francis  Joseph,  the  importance  of  an 
audience  could  be  gauged  by  its  length,  but  not  with  Charles  ; 
for  King  Charles  was  incapable  of  leading  the  conversa¬ 
tion  and  still  more  of  terminating  it.  It  was  possible  to 
speak  one’s  views  quite  plainly.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
King-Emperor’s  manner  to  discourage  open  speaking  ;  on 
the  contrary  it  invited  his  interlocutor  to  say  everything. 
The  King  was  one  of  those  people  to  whom  everyone  soon 
lays  bare  his  heart.  That,  in  fact,  was  his  special  gift. 
Notwithstanding  this  talent,  however,  there  was  one  thing 
which  complicated  conversation  with  him.  He  was  a  typi¬ 
cally  bad  listener.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  anxious  to  be 
very  attentive,  and  was  making  every  effort  to  concentrate 
on  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  these  spasmodic  efforts  never 
endured  for  long,  and  one  had  the  feeling  that  he  forgot  at 
once,  while  one  was  still  with  him,  quite  half  of  what  one  was 
trying  to  explain. 

During  a  pause  in  this  first  audience  I  got  up  to  go,  but 
the  King  asked  me  to  stay  longer.  At  last,  thinking  that 
I  must  be  tiring  him  with  so  prolonged  a  conversation,  I 
rose  unbidden,  and  terminated  it,  feeling  that  I  had  said  all 
or  virtually  all  that  I  had  to  say  ;  I  also  handed  the  King 
a  memorandum  in  which  I  had  set  out  my  policy.  After  a 
time  news  filtered  through  from  all  sides  to  Budapest  that 
the  King  “  was  satisfied  with  me  All  the  Andrássys 
learned  about  my  audience  was  that  I  had  been  very  out¬ 
spoken  with  .the  King ;  but  that  was  quite  enough  to 
alarm  them. 

“  Surely  Michael  did  not  talk  to  the  King  about  his  anti- 
German  policy  ?  ”  my  mother-in-law  asked  anxiously. 
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“  One  can  talk  of  so  much  in  an  hour  and  a  half,”  replied 
my  wife,  evasively.  For  the  whole  time,  indeed,  the  talk 
had  been  of  nothing  else.  On  one  occasion,  when,  in  the 
warmth  of  the  discussion,  I  struck  my  hand  on  the  table, 
the  King  agreed  excitedly,  saying  : 

“  That’s  what  I  always  say  !  That’s  what  I  always  say.” 

On  later  occasions  I  often  heard  this  little  phrase  from  the 
King’s  lips. 

On  my  return  from  this  audience,  an  extraordinary  sur¬ 
prise  awaited  me  at  home.  My  commanding  officer,  General 
Baron  Apor,  called  on  me  to  explain  a  step  by  which  I  had, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  military  authorities — all  the  authorities 
up  to  the  Minister  of  National  Defence,  he  said — offended 
against  the  Service  regulations.  The  charge  was  that  I  had 
joined  the  Dutch  Anti-war  Council,  or  rather  had  taken 
steps  to  join  it ;  for  the  Censor  had  intercepted  my  letter, 
which,  in  fact,  was  the  basis  of  the  action  against  me.  I 
learned  that  I  should  not  have  written  the  letter,  as  a  soldier 
must  not  belong  to  a  political  association.  My  defence  was 
simple.  I  wrote  that  letter,  not  as  a  soldier  but  as  a  Deputy. 
That  being  so,  I  said  to  the  General,  not  he,  but  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  the  competent  forum  for 
deciding  the  matter,  and  I  should  lay  my  case  before  it. 
Desiré  Polónyi  brought  in  an  interpellation  in  the  Chamber. 
The  matter  was  sent  to  the  Immunity  Committee.  Even 
the  gentlemen  of  Tisza’s  party  could  not  help  seeing  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation  created  by  these  gallant  soldiers. 

Thus  I  acquired  personal  experience  of  this  strange  dual 
control  of  the  country,  under  which  the  King  and  his  chief 
counsellor  recognized  the  necessity  for  peace,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  it  demanded,  while 
the  officials  acting  in  the  King’s  name  considered  it  their 
duty  to  persecute  those  who  said  with  the  King,  “I  am 
resolved  to  bring  peace.”  Nevertheless,  the  behaviour  of 
these  authorities,  and  especially  of  the  military  authorities, 
was  comprehensible.  The  King  had  not,  at  that  time,  given 
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any  public  and  striking  testimony  to  his  desire  for  peace. 
The  Dual  Monarchy  seemed  to  be  in  complete  agreement 
with  Germany,  the  Germany  which  had  forced  America  to 
join  the  ranks  of  our  allied  enemies  through  her  announce¬ 
ment  of  an  intensified  submarine  campaign,  and  had  so,  by 
staking  everything  on  the  single  card  of  victory,  struck  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  idea  of  a  peace  with  neither  conqueror  nor 
conquered.  To  consider  Hungary  alone,  the  King  still  had 
for  Prime  Minister  the  man  whom  all  the  world  regarded  as 
the  chief  supporter  of  the  war  in  Hungary,  and  in  whom  the 
one  thing  that  was  most  certain  was  that  his  continuance  in 
power  was  completely  incompatible  with  the  change  of 
policy  which  I,  and  others  with  me,  had  recognized  as  the 
essential  path  to  peace.  So  long  as  Tisza  occupied  a  respon¬ 
sible  and  leading  position,  the  peace  plans  of  the  King  were 
frustrated  in  advance,  or  at  best  condemned  to  appear 
ambiguous  and  undependable. 

There  had  so  far  been  little  public  discussion  of  peace, 
especially  a  separate  peace,  or  of  our  own  or  Germany’s 
war  aims.  When  the  Central  Powers  placed  their  peace 
proposal  before  the  world  in  December,  1916,  the  censorship 
everywhere,  and  especially  Tisza’s  censorship  in  Hungary, 
prevented  any  discussion  of  this  vital  subject.  The  central 
issue  then  before  the  public  was  not  the  great  question 
which  preceded  and  overshadowed  all  others,  that  of  war  or 
peace,  but  the  question  of  a  democratic  reform,  namely, 
universal  suffrage.  The  energies  diverted  from  the  vital 
sphere  of  foreign  politics  were  thrown  into  home  politics. 
But  the  supreme  and  vital  question  of  the  war  affected 
everything,  and  the  importance  of  every  step  was  felt  to  be 
dependent  entirely  upon  its  relevance  to  the  problem  of 
ending  the  holocaust  of  the  war. 

Even  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage  was  put  in  a  shape 
determined  for  it  by  its  relation  to  the  war.  The  demand 
had  come  straight  from  the  trenches,  as  the  first  expression 
of  the  intention  of  the  millions  who  were  enduring  the 
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horrors  of  the  front  to  have  a  say  in  their  own  fate.  Beneath 
the  embers  of  the  war  there  glowed  the  ‘  buried  ’  and  ‘  un¬ 
timely  5  demand  for  universal  suffrage  ;  at  first  as  a  demand 
for  ‘  the  enfranchisement  of  the  wearers  of  the  Charles 
Cross  What,  then,  did  these  holders  of  the  Charles  Cross 
want  ?  They  wanted  their  wives  and  children  at  home  to 
have  a  bite  of  bread  ;  they  wanted  less  of  the  savage  violence 
of  their  superiors  ;  they  wanted  a  less  monstrous  distinction 
between  officers  and  men  at  the  front  (those  special  officers’ 
messes,  how  important  they  were,  and  how  disastrous  !)  ; 
they  demanded  “  that  Hungarian  troops  should  not  always 
be  placed  at  the  critical  points  ”  ;  lastly,  and  most  fervently, 
they  wanted  an  end  to  the  war.  Those  were  the  days 
when  Tsardom  was  overthrown  by  the  revolution  of 
March,  1917;  but  though  the  revolutionary  leaders  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  first  to  carry  on  the  war,  they  could  not  have 
achieved  their  revolution  had  they  not  found  support 
in  the  Russian  peasants’  longing  for  peace.  And  in  those 
days  already,  the  people  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  had  no 
deeper  or  more  earnest  desire  than  for  peace. 

But  not  a  word  was  to  be  permitted  on  the  question  of 
peace.  The  channels  through  which  the  longing  for  peace 
might  have  found  expression  had  been  deliberately  blocked. 
Along  the  whole  of  the  Russian  front  our  army  was  fraterniz¬ 
ing  with  the  Russians,  and  this  continued  until  Kerensky’s 
offensive.  But  the  Press  was  not  allowed  to  breathe  a 
suggestion  of  the  strong  and  general  feeling  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  fraternization.  The  overpowering  longing  for 
peace  nevertheless  found  a  way  to  manifest  itself.  This  way 
was  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage.  He  who  said  suffrage, 
said  peace,  and  could  not  but  know  that  he  had  said  peace  ; 
he  could  not  but  know  that  once  the  people  were  enabled, 
by  means  of  universal  suffrage,  to  give  free  expression  to 
their  will,  they  would  say:  “We  demand  peace.”  This 
realization  was  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  actually 
demanding  our  democratization  as  a  condition  for  peace. 
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When  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage  was  first  put 
forward  with  any  large  body  of  public  opinion  behind  it,  it 
embodied  the  unspoken  demand  for  peace,  and  opinion 
with  regard  to  it  divided  into  two  camps  ;  the  ardent  and 
whole-souled  advocates  of  the  immediate  grant  of  universal 
suffrage  were  those  who  wanted  peace  ;  those  who  were  not 
sincerely  and  wholeheartedly  for  suffrage,  were  those  who 
had  no  desire  for  peace  or  were  the  enemies  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


tisza’s  fall,  a  second  audience 

Tisza  was  a  resolute  opponent  of  franchise  reform.  About 
the  time  of  Emperor  William’s  famous  Easter  Manifesto 
foreshadowing  the  long  overdue  reform  of  the  Prussian 
three-class  franchise,  the  King  urged  Tisza  to  submit  a  draft 
bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Hungarian  franchise,  embodying 
the  promises  contained  in  the  first  Speech  from  the  Throne  ; 
but  Tisza  took  refuge  in  petty  tactical  obstruction.  The 
speech  in  which  he  explained  the  principles  of  the  reform 
as  he  proposed  it,  must  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
all  to  the  fact  that  the  reform  of  the  franchise  which 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the 
solemn  promise  of  the  King  rendered  imperative  could 
never  be  achieved  through  Tisza,  but  only  in  opposition 
to  him. 

On  May  22,  1917,  the  Tisza  Cabinet  resigned.  Tisza 
himself  gave  as  the  reason  for  his  resignation  his  attitude 
to  the  franchise  question.  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  the 
significance  at  that  time  of  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage. 
Tisza  had  certainly  been  brought  down  by  the  franchise 
question,  but  his  fall  was  not  due  merely  to  this.  With  the 
advent  of  the  new  era  the  great  man  of  the  old  era,  whose 
wide  influence  had  enabled  him  to  represent  the  old  era 
outside  the  normal  range  of  his  position,  retired  from  the 
leadership  of  Hungarian  politics.  The  new  era  had  at  last 
made  good  its  entry  into  home  politics  in  Hungary.  Since 
my  audience  of  March  22  and  my  talk  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Monarchy,  I  thought  I  understood  what  was 
at  the  bottom  of  this  change.  In  imperial  circles  peace  was 
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wanted,  and  it  was  desired  to  create  in  this  country  the 
necessary  preliminaries  to  peace. 

On  May  24,  I  received  from  the  Civil  Cabinet  Secretariat 
a  telegram  summoning  me  to  an  audience  with  the  King 
next  day.  The  summons  surprised  me,  for  I  had  not  asked 
for  an  audience  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had  informed  the  King 
on  March  22  that  I  would  not  join  a  Coalition  Cabinet,  which 
had  then  been  a  possible  eventuality.  The  position  now  was 
that  the  King  had  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Tisza 
Cabinet  and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  Andrássy  would 
be  the  next  Prime  Minister.  Andrássy  had  had  a  secret 
interview  with  the  King  a  few  days  before,  and  it  was  he 
who  hastened  Tisza’s  fall. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  we  travelled,  my  wife  and  I, 
to  Vienna.  Julius  Andrássy,  Aladar  Zichy,  Joseph  Szterényi, 
and  Max  Márkus  accompanied  us.  The  whole  party  was 
excited  and  in  good  spirits.  When  the  news  of  Tisza’s  fall 
was  known,  even  the  papers  of  the  Party  of  V  ork  began  to 
revise  their  opinions.  The  8  Órai  Újság  (‘  Eight  o’clock 
News  ’),  which  had  hitherto  been  one  of  the  severest  critics 
of  the  Opposition,  brought  its  leading  article  to  a  close  with 
the  following  significant  remark  :  “  Tisza  always  fought  for 
what  he  considered  the  truth.  But  what  is  truth  ?  ” 

On  this  same  evening,  in  the  company  of  Herr  Bösbauer,  a 
journalist,  I  sought  out  a  group  which  met  in  a  private  room 
of  the  Deutsches  Haus  Restaurant,  by  St  Stephen’s  Cathedral, 
and  which  was  itself  known  as  the  Deutsches  Haus  (‘  German 
House  ’).  This  was  the  Belvedere  group  without  the  heir- 
apparent  ;  a  group  of  Conservative  Austrian  aristocrats 
who  intended  to  rescue  the  House  of  Habsburg  from  the 
domination  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  This  group  was  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  agitation  for  throwing  off  the  Prussian  yoke. 
Before  the  eyes  of  the  ‘  German  House  ’  there  floated  the 
vision  of  a  great  Catholic  Monarchy,  to  include  South  Ger¬ 
many.  The  group  remembered  with  emotion,  and  sought  to 
restore,  the  situation  of  Austria  before  1866.  Its  ideals  find 
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an  echo  in  the  curious  restoration  projects  which  have  been 
hatching  out  in  Munich  since  the  war — apparently  under 
French  patronage.  In  the  world  war  the  ‘  German  House  ’ 
desired  peace  before  all  else- — if  necessary,  a  separate  peace. 
With  this  object  it  sought  a  rapprochement  with  France. 
This  was  my  bond  of  union  with  the  ‘  German  House  ’ — the 
desire  for  peace.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  other  aims, 
but  in  order  to  achieve  the  primary  object  of  peace  I  con¬ 
cluded  an  alliance  with  it. 

The  members  of  the  ‘  German  House  ’  included  Count 
Sylva-Tarouca,  Count  Beaufort,  Reichenauer,  and  Count 
Gallen.  The  last-named,  a  Dominican,  formerly  the  con¬ 
fessor  of  Francis  Ferdinand  and  a  man  of  remarkable  shrewd¬ 
ness,  was  the  leading  spirit.  My  connexion  with  the  ‘  German 
House  ’  was  maintained  through  Joseph  Diner-Dénes. 

On  the  evening  of  May  24,  the  members  of  the  ‘  German 
House  ’  were  very  much  perturbed  on  account  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  twenty-year  renewal  of  the  agreement  ( Ausgleich ) 
between  Austria  and  Hungary.  This  was  the  prior  condition 
for  the  ‘  deepening  ’  of  the  German  alliance,  and  that 
‘  deepening  ’  would  not  only  have  meant  a  prolongation  of 
the  existing  economic  situation  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  but 
would  have  made  this  situation  one  of  intolerable  subjection 
to  Germany.  At  this  time  the  members  of  the  ‘  German 
House  ’  were  already  beginning  to  suspect  Czernin,  not 
knowing  to  what  extent  he  was  still  with  them,  and  fearing 
that  he  would  yield  to  German  pressure. 

On  May  25,  at  10.30  a.m.,  I  travelled  to  Baden  with 
Andrássy,  Apponyi,  and  Aladar  Zichy.  Julius  Andrássy 
went  in  to  the  King  first,  while  we  waited  in  the  ante-room. 
In  barely  half  an  hour,  Andrássy  came  out  and  went  into 
another  room,  without  a  word.  Then  Apponyi  went  in  to 
the  King,  and  he  too  returned  in  a  short  time  and  disappeared 
through  the  same  door  as  Andrássy.  As  he  went  by,  he  told 
me  that  Archduke  Joseph  was  waiting  in  the  next  room  and 
that  he  was  going  to  see  him. 
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After  Apponyi  it  was  my  turn.  I  explained  to  the  King 
that  I  could  only  join  a  Cabinet  which  would  adopt  my 
programme  of  universal,  equal  suffrage  by  secret  ballot, 
including  women’s  suffrage,  with  the  municipality  as  the 
electoral  unit ;  and  which  would  work  hard  for  peace,  even  if 
that  meant  working  against  Germany.  I  added,  however, 
that  any  Cabinet  which  went  farther  than  the  Tisza  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  suffrage  question  would  be  assured  of  my  benevo¬ 
lent  neutrality.  The  King  asked  me  to  repeat  this  state¬ 
ment  before  the  other  gentlemen  to  make  the  situation 
clear. 

I  asked  the  King  the  meaning  of  his  message,  delivered  to 
me  on  January  16  by  Berchtold,  warning  my  party  to  act 
with  discretion  in  the  question  of  peace,  and  not  to  attack 
the  German  alliance.  I  pointed  out  that  the  substance  of 
this  message  contradicted  what  His  Majesty  had  said  to  me 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  audience,  especially  with  regard 
to  my  policy  towards  Germany.  The  King  replied  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  that  message.  I  then  asked  his  permission 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  Berchtold.  The  King,  how¬ 
ever,  obviously  embarrassed,  begged  me  to  let  the  matter 
rest. 

This,  my  second  audience,  lasted  twenty-five  minutes  to 
half  an  hour.  The  King  neither  mentioned  Archduke  Joseph 
as  a  possible  Prime  Minister  nor  alluded  to  his  presence  in 
the  next  room.  After  the  audience  I  too  was  conducted  to 
the  room  where  Archduke  Joseph  was  waiting. 

He  explained  his  programme  to  us  in  detail.  On  the 
franchise  question  his  standpoint  was  that  every  Magyar¬ 
speaking  citizen  should  have  the  vote.  The  Archduke  also 
spoke  of  his  intention  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  invited  me  to 
join  it ;  this  I  categorically  refused  to  do.  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  draw  the  Archduke’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
if  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  he  must  relinquish 
his  status  of  Archduke.  To  this  the  Archduke  replied  that 
he  “  had  already  shown  his  soldiers  that  he  knew  how  to  be 
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not  an  Archduke  but  a  man  For  the  rest  he  showed 
himself  uncommonly  ill-informed  in  regard  to  political 
matters,  and  handled  the  situation  with  a  remarkable  lack  of 
practical  ability. 

Next  morning,  May  26,  I  visited  Czernin  at  the  Ballplatz 
at  10.30.  Julius  Andrássy  had  been  invited  for  10  o’clock, 
and  was  still  there  when  I  arrived.  Czernin  called  me  in,  and 
I  found  the  Austrian  Minister,  Urban,  still  with  him,  as  well 
as  Andrássy.  They  were  discussing  the  new  twenty-year 
Ausgleich,  of  which  they  spoke  as  though  it  were  inevitable, 
a  thing  to  be  accomplished  at  all  costs ;  and  they  were  seek¬ 
ing  means  of  forcing  Apponyi  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill. 
My  embarrassment  increased  with  every  moment.  After 
some  time  I  intervened,  so  that  my  silence  should  not  be 
construed  as  approbation.  I  said  I  was  utterly  opposed  to 
the  twenty-year  agreement,  and  could  take  no  part  in  dis¬ 
cussing  it.  I  rose  and  took  my  leave.  Czernin  ended  the 
painful  situation  by  arranging  a  meeting  with  me  for  the 
evening  of  the  same  day. 

In  the  evening  Czernin  begged  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  set 
my  mind  at  rest  in  the  matter  of  the  twenty-year  agreement. 
The  Germans,  he  believed,  were  in  a  position  to  exert  ruth¬ 
less  economic  pressure  on  us — a  situation  which  they  were 
exploiting  to  the  full.  Consequently  he  must  keep  in  with 
the  Germans  and  our  Teutophiles.  He  himself,  however, 
had  no  love  for  the  twenty-year  agreement,  and  if  it  ever 
reached  a  stage  at  which  it  would  have  to  be  taken  seriously 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  put  through,  as  he  was  only  too 
keenly  aware  of  its  dangers. 

I  was  obliged  to  answer  that  that  was  all  very  well,  but 
unfortunately  I  had  no  guarantee  that  either  Czernin  or  the 
Germans  or  our  Teutophiles  were  not  trying  to  mislead  me. 
At  any  rate  his  official  pronouncements  were  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  what  he  had  now  told  me. 

On  this,  Czernin  repeated  still  more  emphatically  what  he 
had  just  said.  He  begged  that  all  that  he  was  saying  on  this 
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occasion  might  remain  between  ourselves  ;  he  was,  however, 
determined  on  no  account  to  carry  through  this  twenty-year 
agreement.  He  asked  me  to  trust  him.  He  could  not 
publicly  proclaim  this  decision  ;  if  he  did,  the  Germans,  who 
were  set  upon  the  deepening  of  the  Alliance,  would  break 
him.  He  knew  that  Germany  could  not  win  the  war,  and 
would  emerge  from  it  very  much  weakened — which  could 
only  benefit  the  Monarchy.  After  the  war,  moreover,  only 
those  States  would  survive  which  undertook  a  large  measure 
of  disarmament. 

The  next  day,  my  wife  and  I  went  to  Semmering.  On  my 
return  I  spoke  to  Navay  *,  who  told  me  that  the  King  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  tell  him,  during  his  audience,  that  Julius  Andrássy 
was  all  too  Teutophile  for  the  King’s  taste.  About  the  same 
time  I  also  had  some  conversation  with  Joseph  Hunyady, 
the  Court  Chamberlain.  This  young  magnate  belongs  to  the 
type  of  people  in  whose  company  Charles  of  Habsburg  felt 
at  home.  The  two  resembled  one  another  in  many  respects  ; 
for  instance,  in  their  philosophy  of  life  and  their  habits. 
Both  took  a  positively  feminine  delight  in  abusing  the 
absent.  The  person  to  whom  they  happened  to  be  talking 
was  always  in  the  right.  Hunyady  was  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  gossip,  which  endeared  him  to  Charles.  Just 
then  Hunyady  was  very  much  annoyed  with  the  King, 
who,  he  declared,  would  do  incalculable  mischief  with  his 
thoughtless  chatter.  The  King,  he  said,  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  anti-Magyars  and  no  longer  paid  any  attention 
to  him,  Hunyady. 

The  manner  in  which  the  King  endeavoured  to  solve  the 
Hungarian  crisis  after  the  fall  of  the  Tisza  Cabinet  wras 
altogether  characteristic  of  his  inconstant,  impulsive,  un¬ 
dependable  method  of  government.  The  plan  of  making 
Archduke  Joseph  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary  was  dropped, 
partly  because  the  Party  of  Work  protested  against  it.  Count 

*  A  member  of  the  Left  wing  of  the  Party  of  Work,  at  one  time  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  [Trans.] 
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Béla  Serényi  was  next  mentioned.  He  had  hitherto  been  a 
member  of  the  Party  of  Work,  but  as  the  head  of  a  transition 
Ministry  he  would  have  been  willing  to  carry  out  the  King’s 
programme  for  the  maximum  extension  of  the  franchise.  A 
Ministry  which  intended  so  to  reform  the  franchise  would 
necessarily  require  the  support  of  the  franchise  reform 
coalition  which  was  in  course  of  formation.  Serényi  was 
ready  to  furnish  guarantees  to  this  coalition  by  giving  me  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Serényi  scheme,  however,  soon 
vanished  in  its  turn,  and  Wekerle  began  to  be  mentioned. 
The  project  of  a  third  Wekerle  Cabinet  had  by  then  already 
gone  far  towards  assuming  concrete  form.  Wekerle  had  his 
Cabinet  ready.  He  sent  Hugo  Laehne*  to  ask  me  what 
portfolio  I  would  accept  in  the  Cabinet.  So  now  I  was  fit  to 
govern  !  That  was  not  the  important  matter,  however  ; 
what  mattered  was  how  far  my  policy,  which  had  first  been 
called  untimely  and  stillborn,  and  then  crazy  and  desperate, 
had  now  become  fit  for  a  Government.  My  party  and  my 
personal  adherents  insisted  on  my  accepting  a  portfolio,  fox- 
now,  when  the  realization  of  the  franchise  reform  was  at 
stake,  all  its  genuine  supporters  must  testify  to  the  staunch¬ 
ness  of  their  suffrage  principles  by  taking  a  part  in  the 
enactment  of  the  new  franchise  law.  I  sent  word,  therefore,  to 
Wekei’le  that  I  would  accept  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  It 
was  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  that  the  elaboration  of 
the  franchise  reform  would  devolve.  My  plan  was  to  carry 
the  reform  into  effect,  and  then  resign.  Moreover,  I  had 
every  reason  to  assume  that  Wekerle  was  no  more  likely  to 
become  Prime  Minister  than  Julius  Andrássy.  According  to 
all  political  logic  Tisza  ought  to  be  succeeded  by  a  leader  of 
the  ’67  party  holding  the  official  Teutophile  view  of  the 
German  alliance.  But  Andrássy  had  not  become  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  “  all  too 
Teutophile  for  the  King’s  taste.”  I  considered  that  Wekerle, 

*  A  member  of  the  Károlyi  party ;  later,  Under-Secretary  in  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Károlyi  Government.  [Trans.] 
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whose  Teutophile  tendencies  were  equally  well  known,  would 
share  Andrássy’s  fate  ;  his  programme,  though  in  harmony 
with  official  pronouncements,  by  no  means  conformed  to  the 
King’s  private  intentions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wekerle’s 
appointment  was  abandoned  at  that  time. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  ESTERHÁZY  CABINET. 

MY  THIRD  AUDIENCE 

On  the  evening  of  June  7,  1917,  there  was  great  excitement 
at  the  Central  Democratic  Club.  The  King  was  expected  in 
Budapest  on  the  8th,  and  the  parties  in  the  franchise  coalition 
were  planning  great  demonstrations  for  this  occasion  in  the 
capital  and  the  provincial  towns,  in  evidence  of  the  popular 
desire  for  universal  suffrage.  A  year  before,  the  authorities 
would  never  have  permitted  such  manifestations.  But  times 
had  changed.  Not  altogether,  though  ;  Stephen  Bárczy, 
the  Chief  Mayor  of  Budapest,  who  had  sought  an  audience 
with  the  King  on  this  day  (in  order  to  explain  to  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Budapest,  the  object  of  the  demon¬ 
stration),  had  received  a  reply  from  the  Civil  Cabinet  Secre¬ 
tariat  that  during  the  stay  in  Budapest  the  King  would  have 
no  time  to  receive  him.  This  was  an  affront  to  the  Franchise 
League,  for  Bárczy  had  not  asked  on  his  own  initiative  but 
on  behalf  of  the  League.  At  the  Conference  which  had  met 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Democratic  party  to  make  preparations 
for  the  popular  demonstration,  the  Vienna  refusal  came  like 
a  bombshell.  No  one  was  louder  in  protest  than  Vázsonyi. 
He  stormed  about  the  ‘  youngster  of  Lerchenfeld  declaring 
that  he  would  box  his  ears  and  teach  him  manners. 

The  fact  was  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  Vienna  ; 
certainly,  a  very  careless  mistake.  The  King  or  his  entourage 
had  imagined  that  Bárczy  wanted  to  take  up  the  King’s 
time  with  some  municipal  question  or  other,  while  the  King 
was  going  to  Pest  in  connexion  with  high  politics.  A  young 

*  Lerchenfeld  is  one  of  the  lower  middle-class  suburbs  of  Vienna.  The 
phrase  was  equivalent  to  “  the  young  Cockney,” 
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politician  of  the  Constitutional  party,  Count  Maurice  Ester¬ 
házy,  one  of  Andrássy’s  followers,  put  the  matter  right  with 
Hunyady,  the  Court  Chamberlain.  As  soon  as  it  was  realized 
what  was  wanted,  readiness  was  expressed  at  once  to  receive 
Bárczy  ;  an  assurance  was  asked  that  the  proposed  demon¬ 
stration  would  pass  off  in  complete  order,  and  this  was  given. 

On  June  8,  the  King  arrived.  He  received  the  Hungarian 
politicians  in  crowds.  At  my  request  he  received  Count 
Theodore  Batthyány  in  my  stead,  and  in  talking  to  him  he 
again  abused  the  Germans  with  astonishing  lack  of  reserve. 
Of  Wekerle  he  said  :  “  He  tells  so  many  lies  !  ” — he  repeate-d 
this  to  two  other  persons — “  but  if  there  is  no  alternative  I 
will  certainly  send  for  him.” 

Wekerle  himself  regarded  his  appointment  as  certain.  And 
yet  there  was  a  Hungarian  Premier  only  just  appointed,  and 
his  name  was  not  Wekerle  !  That  day,  at  lunch,  when 
Julius  Andrássy  was  with  us,  Count  Maurice  Esterházy  called 
on  us,  and  told  Andrássy  that  the  King  had  offered  him  the 
Premiership.  He  asked  Julius  Andrássy  whether  he  should 
accept  office.  Andrássy  said  “  Yes.”  We  learned  from 
Esterházy  that  the  King  had  offered  him  the  Premiership 
repeatedly  since  April,  but  that  he  had  felt  unequal  to  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  it.  He  said  he  was  prepared  to  be  a 
plain  Minister,  but  the  Premiership  would  be  beyond  his 
powers.  The  appointment  was  to  remain  a  secret  until 
4  p.m. 

On  this  day  the  people  of  Budapest  poured  through  the 
streets  in  a  great  procession.  In  the  Town  Hall  courtyard* 
the  bourgeois  Democrats  and  the  workers’  representatives 
were  assembled  with  those  of  the  Károlyi  party,  the  Radical 
and  Democratic  and  Social  Democratic  parties,  and  the 
Feminists  ;  they  demonstrated  not  only  the  desires  but  the 
strength  of  the  Franchise  League.  The  speakers  did  not, 
indeed,  express  desires  but  demands  :  they  demanded  the 

*  The  Town  Hall  was  formerly  a  barracks,  and  the  Radical  Mayor  had 
given  permission  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  adjoining  exercise  place. 
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franchise,  but  all  felt  that  the  real  demand  of  this  great  and 
enthusiastic  crowd  was  for  Peace. 

The  effect  of  the  Budapest  demonstration  was  increased 
by  simultaneous  big  demonstrations  in  the  provincial  towns. 
The  country  was  ripe  for  a  break  with  the  past.  The  people 
wrould  joyfully  have  taken  to  their  heart  anyone  who  had 
effected  this  break,  and  they  turned  with  hope  to  those  who 
promised  it.  It  became  known  that  the  King  had  appointed 
Count  Maurice  Esterházy  to  be  Premier.  The  appointment 
was  unexpected  and  appeared  uncalled  for  in  the  existing 
situation,  but  it  was  accepted  without  mistrust.  Esterházy 
was  a  new  man,  and  a  young  one.  That  in  itself  was  in  his 
favour.  It  is  true  that  the  personal  adherents  of  Julius 
Andrássy  considered  the  appointment  “a  coup  cVétat  of  the 
young  men  against  the  old  men.”  There  was  some  truth  in 
this.  The  ambitious  young  Magnates,  especially  Prince 
Windischgrátz,  had  become  nervous  in  the  course  of  this 
long  crisis,  had  grown  irritated  with  Andrássy’s  hesitations, 
and,  losing  patience,  had  sent  Esterházy  secretly  one  even¬ 
ing  to  Vienna,  where  he  induced  the  King  to  appoint  him 
Premier. 

Maurice  Esterházy  is  of  the  type  of  man  who  is  only  suited 
for  detail  work.  His  political  activities  were  exhausted  in 
the  conscientious  elaboration  of  social  reforms  of  secondary 
importance,  and  amid  the  great  historic  events  of  the  time  he 
kept  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  fixed  on  these 
minor  questions.  The  material  for  his  speeches  was  brought 
together  by  Ladislaus  Fenyes,  a  man  with  a  very  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  dismal  conditions  and  the  petty  cares 
of  the  poor.  Esterházy  placed  this  material  under  his  micro¬ 
scope,  and  amid  the  great  whirling  currents  of  all  the  world 
he  saw  nothing  but  what  lay  under  his  lens.  Within  certain 
narrow  limits  he  has  considerable  analytical  talent.  His 
political  faith  is  based  on  the  great  dynastic  tradition  of  the 
house  of  Esterházy.  Certainly  the  common  people  also 
counted  for  something  with  him,  but  the  interests  of  the 
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people  had  always  to  give  way  before  those  of  the  ruler  for 
the  time  being.  He  is  a  sceptic,  but  goes  to  church  in 
obedience  to  the  feudal  tradition  ;  a  courtier,  for  he  is  an 
Esterházy  and  all  that  a  ‘  Viennese  Magyar  ’  implies  among 
aristocrats.  His  appointment  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
acts  of  Emperor  Charles. 

The  general  opinion  in  the  country  was  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Esterházy  Cabinet  was  a  result  of  the  great 
demonstration.  To  a  certain  extent  this  was  the  case.  But 
there  were  circles  in  which  a  different  view  was  held,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  I  must  admit  that  it  was  justified. 

In  the  salon  of  my  stepmother,  Julius  Károlyi’s  widow,  in 
Szentkirály  Street,  Maurice  Esterházy  was  assumed  to  be 
heart  and  soul  with  her  circle  ;  in  Julius  Andrássy’s  house 
on  the  Margaret  Embankment,  he  was  with  equal  confidence 
counted  as  belonging  to  that  group.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  liaison  officer  between  these  two  salons,  but  his  heart  was 
nearer  to  the  clique  of  Szentkirály  Street,  the  Clerical  centre, 
than  to  the  Liberal  aristocrats  of  the  Margaret  Embankment. 
Apart  from  these  two  there  were  virtually  no  political  salons 
of  importance.  Szentkirály  Street  is  in  the  Museum 
district,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Hungarian  Faubourg  St 
Germain,  and  there  one  felt  every  throb  in  the  pulse  of 
Clerical  feudalism. 

Great  was  the  joy  in  my  stepmother’s  salon  at  Esterházy’s 
nomination.  Her  circle  had  noted  certain  hopeful  signs  in 
the  young  King,  but  they  were  still  a  little  nervous  with 
regard  to  him  ;  this  was  comprehensible,  as  they  had  been 
on  excellent  terms  with  Francis  Joseph.  Esterházy’s 
appointment  relieved  and  encouraged  them.  He  was  the 
first  genuine  aristocrat  who  had  been  Prime  Minister  since 
Julius  Szápáry,  twenty-five  years  before. 

In  these  circles  it  was,  of  course,  considered  that  a  genuine 
aristocrat  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  to  be  a  really 
‘  hundred  per  cent  ’  aristocrat  he  must  belong  to  the  small 
circle  of  closely  interbred  families,  the  Pálffys,  Esterházy s, 
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Andrássys,  Károlyis,  Zichys,  Apponyis,  Szápárys,  and  a  few 
others.  Among  these  there  has  been  such  constant  inter¬ 
marriage  that  no  one  can  say  easily  in  how  many  different  ways 
he  is  related  to  anyone  else.  The  Károlyis  are  the  only  family  in 
this  closely  interwoven  society  who  belong  to  East  Hungary  ; 
they  are  Magnates  of  the  Tisza  (Theiss)  basin,  while  the  rest 
are  all  Trans-Danubians,  and  semi-Austrian.  Esterházy  is 
the  type  of  the  so-called  Viennese  aristocrat.  A  young 
Countess  in  this  clique  said  to  me  once  that  it  was  in  Vienna 
that  she  realized  for  the  first  time  that  Vienna  was  her  real 
spiritual  home.  This  did  not  mean  that  the  young  Countess 
felt  herself  an  Austrian  patriot.  The  real  country  of  the 
aristocrats  is  the  aristocracy.  The  Austrian  aristocracy, 
with  the  South  German  Catholic  aristocracy,  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  the  only  genuine  aristocrats  because  they  have 
intermingled  their  own  blood  with  bourgeois  blood  much 
less  than  other  aristocrats.  Pureness  of  race  and  rigidity  of 
exclusiveness  determine  in  their  view  the  character  and 
significance  of  aristocracy.  The  aristocracy  of  Szentkirály 
Street  was  really  a  State  within  the  State.  Once  it  was  a 
State  above  the  State.  In  1917  it  was  less  so,  but  it  was  still 
able  to  nominate  a  Prime  Minister. 

This  clique  had  long  been  bound  by  close  ties  with  the 
Court.  All  its  members  had  their  dear  Archduke  or  Arch¬ 
duchess  with  whom  they  settled  their  little  business  affairs. 
The  whole  atmosphere,  the  tone  and  ideas  of  my  step¬ 
mother’s  entourage  were  altogether  different  from  those  of 
Julius  Andrássy’s  circle.  There,  by  the  Margaret  Embank¬ 
ment,  they  talked  in  Magyar,  and  with  the  vehemence  of 
their  race  ;  here,  they  talked  in  a  low  voice,  and  in  French. 
Priests  and  monks,  especially  Jesuits,  were  frequent  guests 
in  my  stepmother’s  salon.  Bishop  Prohaszka  was  regarded 
in  her  circle  as  a  free-thinker  ;  they  viewed  the  modernism 
of  his  religious  writings  with  distaste.  Father  Bangha  was 
their  favourite  and  their  ideal.  They  judged  everything, 
absolutely  everything,  by  the  way  it  affected  the  interests  of 
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the  Roman  Church.  For  general  politics  they  had  no  taste, 
and  they  avoided  it.  They  regarded  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
with  contempt  as  an  assembly  of  traders,  a  low  haunt  like 
the  Stock  Exchange.  They  regarded  Albert  Apponyi  as  not 
quite  in  their  set ;  he  was  too  deeply  mixed  up  in  politics, 
and  they  left  him  rather  in  the  cold.  Their  great  day  had 
been  the  period  of  the  Kulturkampf,  when  they  had  fought 
with  enthusiasm  against  the  movement  for  religious  liberties, 
and  they  still  remembered  who  voted  at  that  time  in  favour  of 
civil  marriage  or  of  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the 
Jews.  That  was  the  Hungarian  Dreyfus  epoch,  and  it  split 
up  the  aristocrats  especially  into  two  groups.  The  clique  of 
Szentkirály  Street  regarded  the  Andrássys  as  anti-religious, 
as  no  better  than  freemasons.  In  their  eyes  the  ‘  national 
opposition  ’  was  a  rebellion  against  the  Emperor.  They  held 
aloof  from  the  nationalist  movement.  They  never  spoke  of 
‘  the  King  ’,  always  of  ‘  the  Emperor  ’.  They  hated  Tisza, 
but  only  because  he  was  a  Calvinist.  That  he  should  be  in 
power  was  an  injury  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Among  the  habitués  of  this  house  were  Prince  Nicholas 
Pálffy,  Master  of  the  Horse,  my  stepmother’s  brother,  and 
Count  Alexander  Esterházy,  Queen  Zita’s  Court  Chamberlain. 
Alexander  Esterházy  condescended  once  to  criticize  a  play 
by  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  “  Well  written,  of  course  ;  but 
boring  !  Who  can  be  interested  in  the  love  story  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  or  a  doctor,  or  in  the  way  workpeople’s  minds  move  ?  ” 
To  this  circle,  doctor  and  professor  and  writer,  workman  and 
peasant,  all  belonged  to  the  big  grey  mass  of  plebeians,  whose 
psychology  was  of  no  more  interest,  they  might  say,  than  that 
of  Esquimaux. 

Their  vague  and  hazy  schemes  were  completely  upset 
when  the  war  broke  out.  The  increased  prestige  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  exasperated  them,  and  they  fervently  hoped 
'  for  the  success  of  the  policy  of  the  ‘  German  House  ’  and  the 
Belvedere.  But  they  were  careful  to  go  no  further  than 
hoping. 
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Esterházy’s  Premiership  they  regarded  as  an  heroic 
achievement  of  their  own.  He  was  their  St  George,  sallying 
out  to  do  battle  with  the  dragon  of  Liberalism  and  to  cut  off 
its  three  heads,  Judaism,  freemasonry,  and  Protestantism. 
By  then  they  had  discovered  that  the  war  had  been  entirely 
due  to  a  conspiracy  between  freemasons  and  Jews,  and,  of 
course,  that  the  Russian  revolution  had  had  a  like  origin. 
The  Alliance  Israelite  and  the  Grand  Orient  Lodge  were 
jointly  responsible  for  all  wars  !  In  vain  would  one  explain 
to  them  that  alike  from  self-interest  and  from  regard  for  their 
social  position,  the  big  Jewish  capitalists  would  be  the  very 
last  to  be  makers  of  revolutions  ;  quite  the  contrary — they 
would  be  their  most  determined  <.  pponents.  The  faithful  of 
Szentkirály  Street  refused  to  believe  it.  Their  own  theory 
was  quite  definite  :  there  existed  a  world-wide  conspiracy, 
in  alliance  with  the  Devil,  for  the  making  of  revolutions  at 
every  convenient  opportunity,  in  order  to  establish  the 
dominance  of  the  forces  of  evil.  Revolutions  were  made  by 
the  Jews,  and  their  sole  motive  was  hatred  of  the  Christians. 
This,  Szentkirály  Street  knew  !  Anyone  who,  like  myself, 
failed  to  realize  it,  they  merely  pitied  for  his  strange  blind¬ 
ness. 

In  Szentkirály  Street  they  talked  of  revolution.  But  they 
did  not  see  it  coming  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  they  had  no  more 
belief  in  its  actual  appearance  in  Hungary  than  had  those 
who,  like  Windischgrátz  and  Andrássy,  prophesied  it  in 
Parliament.  It  was  a  mere  pretext,  mere  tactics,  a  device 
for  overthrowing  Tisza,  or,  later,  for  destroying  his  position 
as  leader  of  the  Party  of  Work.  If  they  had  really  believed 
in  the  coming  of  revolution  they  would  have  acted  differently. 
But  the  memories  of  the  French  and  Hungarian  revolutions 
of  the  past  were  dimmed  by  the  passage  of  years,  and  the 

Russian  revolution  was  far  away. 

Why  did  they  tolerate  my  ways  and  doings  for  so  long 
without  breaking  off  with  me  ?  There  could  be  only  one 
reason  :  they  regarded  me  as  essentially  one  of  themselves. 
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II  riy  a  que  nous — our  set  were  all  who  counted  !  They  felt 
that  as  one  born  in  their  set  I  could  never  i’eally  abandon 
them.  Beneath  their  constant  opposition  to  me  there  was 
always  the  subconscious  feeling  that  “  Károlyi  is  after  all 
one  of  us  !  ”  And  very  likely  King  Charles  had  something  of 
the  same  feeling. 

One  thing  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  :  how  could 
these  ears,  tuned  to  soft  sounds,  accustom  themselves  to  the 
brazen  and  noisy  vulgarity  of  the  Horthyist  ‘  Christian 
Course  ’  ?  That  its  pogroms  in  themselves  were  not  beyond 
their  endurance  I  can  understand.  But  what  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  is  how  they  could  accept  the  vulgar  and  tasteless  way 
they  were  shouted  for  and  organized  and  carried  out.  This 
really  was  a  departure  from  the  traditions  of  the  chambre 
bleue,  the  ‘  blue  room  ’  which  was  the  salon  of  my  step¬ 
mother’s  mother,  the  sister  of  Alexander  Károlyi,  and  the 
widow  of  Count  Paul  Pálffy,  the  ‘  blue  room  ’  which  was  the 
sacrosanctum  of  the  clerical  aristocracy.  It  was  a  great 
honour  to  be  admitted  to  this  room.  Countess  Pálffy  seldom 
received  more  than  one  person  at  a  time.  The  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  the  lowest  of  tones  ;  frequently  the  Countess 
was  inaudible.  The  room  was  darkened  with  heavy  curtains, 
lavender-scented,  redolent  of  mysticism  and  transcenden¬ 
talism  and  the  withered  glories  of  moribund  ideals'  The 
impression  was  heightened  by  the  interesting  appearance  of 
the  Countess,  who  resembled,  with  her  transparent  com¬ 
plexion  and  sharp  glance,  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

But  I  must  not  be  unjust.  I  found  also  in  Szentkirály 
Street  an  example  of  true  Christianity  to  which  I  owe 
reverence.  My  stepmother,  who  is  far  more  opposed  to  my 
ideas  than  anyone  among  the  comparatively  progressive 
circle  of  the  Margaret  Embankment,  paid  a  visit  to  me  in  my 
exile,  at  the  time  when  the  pursuit  of  me  was  at  its  climax, 
and  when  efforts  were  being  made  to  murder  me.  She  and 
my  sister,  Elizabeth,  were  the  only  ones  among  my  relatives 
who  came  near  me.  To  do  so  required  in  her  the  moral 
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strength  of  a  real  Christian.  It  meant  the  suppression  of 
very  hot  feelings  against  me.  And  still  she  did  it.  I  was 
only  her  stepson,  and  in  her  belief  a  lost  soul.  But  she  came, 
because  she  felt  it  a  Christian  duty  not  to  join  the  rest  of  my 
relatives  in  their  cowardly  abandonment  of  me. 

It  was  precisely  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the  existence 
of  the  Monarchy  that  Esterházy  became  Prime  Minister  of 
Hungary.  This  period,  the  period  of  the  Stockholm  Con¬ 
ference,  of  the  revolutionary  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  I  call  the  most  critical  period  because  it  was  then 
at  the  latest  that,  if  all  the  forces  of  the  Monarchy  had  been 
brought  to  bear  within  the  Alliance,  and  of  Hungary  within 
the  Monarchy,  the  ancien  régime  could,  in  some  reduced  and 
reasonable  form,  still  perhaps  have  been  saved. 

The  influence  which,  at  this  period,  the  Hungarian  Premier 
should  have  exerted,  Maurice  Esterházy  failed  to  exert ;  it 
became  quite  evident  that  he  did  not  in  the  slightest  realize 
his  historic  mission.  As  a  member  of  the  small  Constitutional 
party,  it  was  necessary  for  Esterházy  to  have  the  support  of 
a  coalition.  As  the  franchise  reform  was  the  single  cause  of 
Tisza’s  fall,  it  was  necessary  for  Esterházy  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  Left  wing  parties,  and  at  all  costs  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Franchise  League,  which  had  proved  its 
strength,  immediately  before  his  appointment,  by  its 
great  demonstrations  in  Budapest  and  the  provincial  towns. 
Esterházy  opened  up  negotiations  at  once  with  Vázsonyi, 
the  Social  Democratic  leader,  and  myself.  From  the  first, 
Vázsonyi  was  Esterházy’s  alter  ego  and  the  soul  of  his  regime. 

On  June  9,  Esterházy  and  Vázsonyi  came  to  see  me.  At 
first  V  ázsonyi  tried  to  persuade  me  to  enter  the  Cabinet ;  he 
needed,  he  said,  a  further  guarantee  for  the  reform  than  that 
of  his  personal  membership  of  the  Cabinet.  Vázsonyi  had 
realized  the  danger  to  his  popularity  if  he  were  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  I  outside  it.  He  saw  the  disadvantage  to  him  of 
my  freedom  to  declare  my  pacifist  foreign  policy  and  to 
criticize  his  proposals  for  franchise  reform  ;  consequently  he 
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was  very  anxious  for  me  to  join  him  in  the  Esterházy  Cabinet. 
Apponyi,  and  still  more  Andrássy,  opposed  my  entry  into  the 
Government,  fearing  the  possibility  of  a  consequent  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  bond  with  the  German  ally.  Vázsonyi  did  not 
share  their  concern  ;  he  was  not  greatly  interested  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  foreign  policy.  Andrássy’s  circle  felt  that  it  was 
desirable,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  but  also 
of  internal  policy,  that  V ázsonyi  should  be  the  only  member 
of  Esterházy’s  Cabinet  who  was  really  anxious  for  franchise 
reform.  They  themselves  had  not  the  slightest  desire  for  it  ; 
their  only  concern  had  been  to  bring  Tisza  down,  even  if  the 
franchise  reform  fell  with  him.  If  his  fall  was  to  be  at  the 
price  of  the  actual  introduction  of  universal  suffrage,  this  in 
their  view  would  have  been  an  all  too  heavy  sacrifice.  But 
they  had  no  fear  of  the  actual  realization  of  so  drastic  a 
reform.  While  the  Party  of  Work  had  triumphed  in  securing 
that  Andrássy,  Tisza’s  personal  opponent,  should  not  succeed 
him  as  Prime  Minister,  Andrássy  and  his  circle  had  already 
reconciled  themselves  to  Esterházy’s  Premiership,  being 
confident  that  he  too  would  evade  the  franchise  reform.  In 
Andrássy’s  circle  it  was  generally  considered  that  Vázsonyi 
had  ruined  himself  by  accepting  office. 

I  have  grounds  for  thinking  that  Esterházy  shared  the 
repugnance  of  the  Andrássy  group  to  my  taking  office.  He 
invited  me  to  join  his  Cabinet,  but  probably  he  hoped  that, 
seeing  how  our  views  on  foreign  policy  conflicted,  I  should 
decline  the  invitation. 

I  replied  to  Vázsonyi  and  Esterházy  that  my  party,  which 
regarded  the  franchise  reform  as  one  of  the  principal  planks 
in  its  programme,  must  necessarily  be  ready  to  join  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  would  bring  it  in.  But,  I  said,  I  wanted  Theodore 
Batthyány  to  enter  the  Cabinet  in  my  stead  ;  and  I  should 
like  him  to  have  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  as  it  would  be 
the  task  of  that  Ministry  to  carry  through  the  reform.  Ester¬ 
házy  replied  that  he  was  reserving  that  post  for  himself,  for 
he  could  not  let  himself  be  ‘  bossed  by  the  representative  of 
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another  party  \  In  any  case,  the  franchise  reform  bill  would 
not  be  drafted  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  but  by  the 
Cabinet ;  the  entry  into  the  Cabinet  of  two  representatives 
of  the  Franchise  League  should  be  guarantee  enough.  And 
he  would  not  on  any  consideration  accept  Batthyány  as  a 
Minister.  He  and  V ázsonyi,  he  said,  insisted  on  my  personally 
entering  the  Cabinet. 

In  the  afternoon  Vázsonyi  gave  me  an  interesting  but 
unpleasant  piece  of  information — that  before  the  coalition 
was  created  he,  Andrássy,  and  the  Socialists  had  come  to  a 
separate  agreement  with  regard  to  the  franchise.  Under 
this  agreement  only  those  who  could  read  and  write  and 
were  twenty-four  years  old  were  to  be  enfranchised,  except 
for  the  holders  of  the  Charles  Cross,  who  were  to  be  eligible 
without  any  age  or  education  qualification.  And  the  ballot 
was  to  be  secret  only  in  the  towns  ;  open  voting  was  to 
continue  in  the  country  districts  !  This  plan  had  actually 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Social  Democrats.  It  would  have 
given  the  industrial  workers  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  but  the  bulk  of  the  rural  workers  would  have 
been  shut  out — betrayed  and  cheated  !  Four  days  before, 
when  the  franchise  coalition  had  at  last  been  brought  into 
existence  and  had  elected  me  its  President,  this  unhappy  and 
uncalled-for  pact  had  been  withheld  from  my  knowledge. 
The  coalition  had  inscribed  universal  and  secret  suffrage  on 
its  banner,  and  its  members  had  bound  themselves  to  secure 
it.  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  the  party  on  our  farthest 
left,  the  party  of  the  social  revolution,  would  have  agreed  in 
advance  to  accept  less  ! 

I  confess,  I  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  enter  the  Cabinet. 
I  should  not  have  hesitated  if  my  entry  had  plainly  involved 
a  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Monarchy.  There  was 
a  faint  possibility  of  this.  My  name  was  already  indissolubly 
linked  up  with  the  anti-war  movement,  and  had  become 
familiar  in  this  connexion  in  the  press  abroad.  If  the  most 
outspoken  member  of  the  most  openly  pro-peace  party— a 
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member  already  execrated  as  pro-Entente — took  a  post  in 
the  Government,  this  must  have  been  taken  abroad  to  mean 
that  the  policy  of  the  Ballplatz  was  beginning  to  change, 
that  in  place  of  its  obstinately  Teutophile  policy  it  was 
building  a  bridge  by  which  the  Monarchy  could  slowly  draw 
closer  to  the  Entente.  This  was  the  period  of  the  letters  of 
Prince  Sixtus.  I  was  not  then  aware  of  this  important  fact. 
I  had  nothing  more  to  guide  me  than  my  memory  of  the  way 
the  King  and  Czernin  had  spoken  ;  but  even  that  was 
certainly  enough  to  suggest  that  the  development  which  I 
desired  was  possible.  Not  that  I  could  consider  the  views  of 
the  King  and  the  Ballplatz  as  finally  set ;  but  I  was  likely  to 
find  a  decided  willingness  to  move  in  the  direction  which  I 
considered  the  right  one,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  my 
most  imperative  duties  to  do  all  I  could  to  influence  them  in 
that  direction.  There  was  even  a  possibility  of  initiating 
developments. 

I  found  myself  in  a  difficult  and  delicate  situation.  Czernin 
had  spoken  to  me  in  one  sense  and  to  others  in  another.  What 
was  one  to  believe  ?  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
young  King’s  word,  but  he  was  exceedingly  easy  to  influence. 
Czernin  was  firmly  in  the  saddle  at  the  Ballplatz ,  and  I  had 
to  reckon  principally  with  him.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Ball¬ 
platz  was  still  full  of  the  hesitancy  and  irresolution  that  for 
centuries  past  had  marked  its  policy.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that  no  firm  resolve  would  ever  emerge  from  it,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  the  Ballplatz  would  never  succeed  in  emanci¬ 
pating  itself  from  German  influence,  and  that  any  transitory 
success  in  the  war  would  bring  it  to  heel  at  once  under 
German  leadership. 

What,  then,  would  happen  if  I  were  a  Minister  at  such  a 
stage  as  this  ?  If  I  had  to  share  responsibility,  even  only  in 
appearance,  only  in  part,  for  this  fatal  orientation  ?  No, 
on  no  account  would  I  share  it.  But  would  it  suffice  for  me 
to  resign,  even  ostentatiously  ?  It  would  be  of  no  use  : 
during  my  period  of  office  I  should  have  lost  the  right  of 
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freedom  to  express  my  personal  views,  which  I  had  won  for 
myself  as  a  Deputy.  Suppose  the  very  purpose  of  the  over¬ 
tures  made  to  draw  me  into  the  Cabinet,  was  to  rob  me  of 
my  freedom  of  speech  ?  For  those  who  were  set  on  this,  it 
would  be  easier  to  counteract  my  influence  within  the 
Cabinet,  and  to  reap  the  advantage  of  my  popularity  for 
their  own  purposes,  than  if  I  remained  outside.  Had  I  any 
right  to  expose  the  ideas  for  which  I  stood  to  this  danger  ? 

Yet  it  wras  essential  that  the  Károlyi  party  should  be 
represented  in  the  Government.  We  imperatively  needed  an 
observer,  we  must  know  what  was  in  contemplation  and 
what  was  going  on.  If  the  Károlyi  party  had  no  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Cabinet  it  would  be  driving  Esterházy  into 
the  arms  of  the  parties  of  the  Right.  The  situation  would 
have  arisen  in  June,  1917,  which  actually  arose  under  the 
Wekerle  Cabinet  in  October  :  the  Government  would  have 
been -at  the  mercy  of  the  Party  of  Work  and  would  have  had 
to  enter  into  a  coalition  with  Tisza.  It  needed  no  special 
gift  of  foresight  to  realize  this. 

Esterházy  had  not  invited  me  to  enter  his  Cabinet  for 
love.  Batthyány,  whom  I  recommended  in  my  stead,  he 
refused  absolutely  to  accept.  The  reason  was  an  old  family 
quarrel.  The  branch  of  the  Esterházy  family  to  which  the 
Premier,  Count  Maurice,  belonged,  contested  the  right  of 
Batthyány’s  son-in-law,  Count  Michael  Esterházy,  to  the 
succession  to  Cseklesz,  and  questioned  the  legitimacy  of  his 
descent.  On  June  9,  the  position  was  that  no  one  but  I 
could  be  given  office. 

So  I  had  to  grasp  the  nettle.  I  told  Esterházy  that  I  would 
enter  his  Cabinet  if  I  could  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Czernin  on  foreign  policy  ;  subject  to  this  I  would  ask  for  the 
portfolio  of  the  Minister  á  latere.  This  had  been  a  sinecure 
since  1867.  The  Minister  in  attendance  on  the  King  lives  in 
Vienna,  and,  naturally,  is  in  continual  touch  with  the  King. 
I  sought  this  post  in  order  to  be  in  the  closest  possible  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  King  and  so  to  be  able  to  influence  him  in 
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favour  of  my  peace  policy.  I  wanted  to  develop  the  Ministry 
á  latere  into  a  hard-working  Hungarian  Embassy,  and  was 
determined  systematically  and  deliberately  to  bring  to  bear 
the  will  to  peace  of  the  Hungarian  people,  through  all  the 
fluctuations  in  the  military  situation,  -  even,  ii  necessary, 
against  Czernin  and  the  King. 

Esterházy  agreed  to  my  receiving  this  portfolio,  and  wrote 
in  this  sense  to  Czernin.  I  went  on  the  same  day  to  Vienna, 
bearing  Esterházy’s  letter.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
the  Foreign  Minister.  Once  more  I  defined  my  views  on 
foreign  policy.  I  told  Czernin  that  I  would  only  enter  the 
Esterházy  Cabinet  provided  that  I  not  only  were  not  asked 
to  deviate  from  my  policy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  able 
to  agree  with  him,  the  Foreign  Minister,  on  our  final  aim  ; 
provided,  that  is,  that  the  official  foreign  policy  of  the 
Monarchy  were  directed  towards  a  rapprochement  with  the 
Entente . 

In  his  reply  to  this,  Czernin  once  more  referred  to  his  view, 
familiar  to  me,  that  the  Germans  could  not  win  the  war. 
His  efforts,  he  said,  were  accordingly  directed  towards  the 
same  end  as  mine,  that  is  towards  the  earliest  possible 
recovery  of  the  independence  of  the  Monarchy  from  the 
Germans  and  the  earliest  possible  termination  of  the  war. 
How  all  this  was  to  be  secured,  he  did  not  indicate  in 
concrete  terms.  He  only  said  that  negotiations  were  already 
in  progress  with  the  French,  and  that,  if  all  else  failed,  he  too 
was  determined  to  make  a  separate  peace.  As  soon  as  the 
situation  was  ripe  for  it,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  my  services  in  connexion  with  negotiations  for 
peace. 

This  offer  did  not  in  any  way  modify  the  impression  which 
I  had  already  formed  of  Czernin’s  policy.  He  was  working 
to  deceive  the  Germans  ;  he  had  no  intention  of  entering 
seriously  into  Naumann’s  plan  of  Mitteleuropa  ;  he  intended 
to  stave  off  the  ‘  deepening  ’  of  the  Alliance  by  a  provisional 
arrangement ;  in  general,  he  proposed  to  lead  the  Germans 
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by  the  nose  until  he  could  arrive  at  some  sort  of  understanding 
with  the  Entente.  Avoiding  any  open  breach,  he  hoped  to 
gain  favour  with  the  Entente  by  forcing  the  Germans,  by 
means  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Monarchy,  into  peace 
negotiations.  He  was  finessing.  He  dared  not  publicly 
announce  this  reorientation  ;  and,  of  course,  I  was  simply 
to  be  a  pawn  in  his  game. 

That  was  the  construction  I  placed  upon  his  desire,  which 
he  expressed  also  in  the  name  of  the  King,  that  I  should  by 
all  means  enter  the  Cabinet.  But  he  tried  hard  to  dissuade 
me  from  taking  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  á  latere.  Posing 
as  a  friend  of  democratic  progress,  he  tried  to  show  that  I 
was  needed  in  Budapest  ;  which  was  another  way  of  saying 
that  he  had  no  use  in  Vienna  for  a  man  who  wanted  to  see 
his  cards.  I  told  him  of  the  horrifying  pact  which  the 
Socialists  had  made  with  Andrássy  and  Vázsonyi.  One 
more  reason,  he  said,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  parties  of 
the  Left  ;  the  future  belonged  to  the  Left  parties,  and  the 
essential  thing  was  to  control  them.  For  this  very  reason  it 
was  essential  that  I  should  be  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  but  at  work  in  Budapest,  in  order  to  counteract 
Andrássy ’s  influence  over  young  Esterházy.  He  advised  me 
to  take  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

I  left  Czernin  and  went  to  my  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Bristol, 
where  Sylva-Tarouca  and  his  friends  were  awaiting  me. 
While  I  was  talking  with  them  a  Court  automobile  came  up 
to  the  hotel  to  take  me  to  the  King  at  Laxenburg.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  ‘  German  House  ’  were  pleased  and  sur¬ 
prised.  At  Laxenburg  I  was  taken  to  a  salon  in  the  ground 
floor,  where  two  officers  were  already  waiting  for  their 
audience.  Each  of  them  remained  only  a  very  short  time 
with  the  King  ;  when  my  turn  came,  an  adjutant  took  me 
into  the  park,  where  the  King  was  waiting  for  me  under  a 
great  tree. 

“  I  come  at  your  Majesty’s  command  ”,  I  said,  to  make 
plain  that  this  time  the  audience  had  not  been  of  my  seeking. 
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As  almost  always,  the  King  was  a  little  embarrassed,  and 
found  difficulty  in  opening  the  conversation. 

Czernin,  said  the  King,  had  telephoned  ;  and  he  had  been 
glad  to  hear  that  Czernin  and  I  were  in  agreement  in  regard 
to  foreign  policy. 

I  explained  to  the  King  how  difficult  it  had  been  for  me  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  enter  the  Cabinet,  and  I  said  that  I 
should  have  preferred  to  let  another  member  of  my  party 
take  the  post  offered  me.  I  begged  the  King  to  try  to  realize 
my  situation.  I  was  compelled  to  make  concessions  in 
regard  to  foreign  policy  in  entering  a  Government  which 
would  be  unable  at  once  to  change  its  policy.  I  did  so  only 
because  I  knew  and  shared  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  King 
and  his  Foreign  Minister.  But  in  doing  so  I  was  anxious  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  concessions  I  must  make  in  the 
other  field  of  policy,  in  the  franchise  question. 

At  this  the  King  broke  in  with  an  emphatic  assurance  that 
he  too  was  sincerely  anxious  for  the  introduction  of  universal 
suffrage.  That,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  had 
not  entrusted  Andrássy  with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  : 
“  You  must  not  mind  my  saying  so,  but  your  father-in-law, 
Count  Andráss}r,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  dealing  altogether 
straightforwardly  with  the  franchise  question.” 

“  That  ”,  I  said,  “  is  understandable.  Andrássy  has  never 
been  a  supporter  of  franchise  reform.  But  if  this  is  your 
Majesty’s  view,  what  will  you  say  if  I  mention  that  Ester- 
la  ázy’s  programme  with  regard  to  the  franchise  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Andrássy’s  ?  For  I  cannot  imagine  that  Ester- 
házy’s  appointment  was  made  purely  on  personal  grounds. 
Well,  Esterhazy’s  franchise  reform  was  worked  out  behind 
my  back  by  Julius  Andrássy  in  co-operation  with  the 
Socialists  and  with  Vázsonyi.  It  was  supposed  at  the  time 
that  Andrássy  was  going  to  become  Prime  Minister.  And 
their  scheme  throws  over  the  secret  ballot  altogether  ;  nor  is 
their  proposed  suffrage  either  universal  or  equal.  If  the 
Esterházy  Government  holds  fast  by  this  scheme,  if  it  does 
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not  give  way,  at  all  events,  in  regard  to  the  secret  ballot,  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  expose  the  Socialists  and  Vázsonyi  and  to 
make  it  impossible  for  Vázsonyi  to  remain  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  will  mean  the  fall  of  the  Cabinet.” 

The  King  got  up  and  suggested  that  we  should  have  a  walk. 
During  our  walk  I  gave  the  King  the  whole  story  of  the 
betrayal  of  the  franchise  movement.  The  King  put  me 
many  questions.  Meanwhile  we  came  up  with  the  King’s 
children.  The  King  called  the  little  heir  to  the  throne  and 
introduced  me  to  the  five-year-old  child  and  to  one  of  the 
little  girls.  The  King  was  proud  of  his  son’s  good  Magyar, 
and  told  me  to  talk  to  the  children  entirely  in  Magyar. 

When  we  left  the  children  and  came  back  to  the  seat  we 
had  left,  the  King  was  visibly  tired  and  weary. 

“  I  can  imagine,  your  Majesty  ”,  I  said,  “  how  tired  you 
must  be  after  so  long  and  dull  a  conversation.  For  this  one 
time,  however,  I  must  beg  your  Majesty  not  to  send  me  away 
yet,  for  it  is  very  important  that  you  should  have  a  clear  and 
complete  picture  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  not  to  be  sketched 
in  a  few  moments.” 

I  had  to  tell  the  King  how  fatefully  the  franchise  and 
nationalities  questions  were  inter-connected.  The  King 
wanted  to  know  how  it  was  possible  to  unite  Magyar  hege¬ 
mony  with  peace  between  the  nationalities.  I  spoke  of  the 
methods  of  democracy,  and  showed  how  unpardonable  a 
mistake  Tisza  had  made  in  continuing  always  to  speak  of 
Magyar  hegemony,  careless  of  the  offence  given  to  the 
nationalities.  Hungary  would  inevitably  suffer  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  King  agreed  with  me.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
left  me  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  telegraph  that  day 
to  Esterházy.  What  he  would  telegraph,  he  did  not  say. 
But  I  left  Laxenburg  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  brought  the 
cause  of  the  secret  ballot  a  good  step  forward. 

When  I  got  home  to  Budapest,  the  Socialists  and  Ester¬ 
házy  were  already  waiting  for  me.  Esterházy  had  received 
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the  King’s  telegram,  and  asked  acrimoniously  what  it  was 
that  I  wanted.  I  said  plainly  to  him  that  the  agreement 
that  there  was  to  be  open  voting  in  the  country  districts 
must  be  revoked.  I  obtained,  at  all  events,  the  assurance 
that  there  should  be  negotiation  over  the  number  of  districts 
to  be  given  the  secret  ballot. 

I  reproached  the  Socialists  for  making  this  pact.  They 
asked  why  I  had  said  nothing  to  them  about  it  before  seeing 
the  King  ;  they  would  have  been  able  to  arrange  the  matter. 
They  were  very  much  ashamed  of  what  they  had  done,  and 
seemed  horrified  at  the  thought  that  the  King  knew  of  their 
action.  Yázsonyi  was  enraged  at  my  proposing  to  be  even 
more  radical  than  the  Socialists.  Finally  he,  too,  gave  way. 

Andrássy  was  beside  himself  at  the  thought  that  I,  of  all 
men,  should  enter  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  or 
Minister  of  Social  Welfare.  He  feared  that  I  should  have 
too  much  influence  over  Esterházy  in  foreign  affairs.  In  any 
case,  it  appeared  that  Esterházy  was  not  greatly  concerned 
about  foreign  politics.  When  I  seemed  likely  to  enter  his 
Cabinet,  he  had  spoken  a  few  words  to  me,  asking  me  not  to 
talk  about  pacifism,  disarmament,  and  other  such  matters. 
“  I  am  sorry  ”,  I  replied,  “  but  pacifism,  disarmament,  and 
other  such  matters  are  the  main  planks  in  my  programme, 
and  I  cannot  undertake  to  drop  them  even  for  the  time  being. 
But  ”,  I  added,  “  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  mention 
the  very  points  on  which  Czernin’s  policy  and  mine  are  in 
agreement.”  At  this,  Esterházy  candidly  confessed  that  he 
had  not  yet  discussed  foreign  policy  with  Czernin. 

But  though  Esterházy  was  afraid  of  my  attitude  in  foreign 
policy,  he  insisted  that  I,  and  no  other,  must  enter  his 
Cabinet.  Apart  from  Vázsonyi’s  influence,  it  was  evident 
that  I  owed  this  mainly  to  the  family  quarrel  between  the 
Esterházys  and  the  Batthyánys.  After  all  my  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  I  worked  again  for  Batthyány’s  appointment ;  for 
this  I  needed  the  support  of  the  Social  Democratic  party. 
Alexander  Garbai,  who  was  Vice-President  with  Yázsonyi  of 
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the  franchise  coalition,  was  conducting  the  negotiations  for 
the  Social  Democrats.  Garami*  was  then  in  Stockholm. 
Garbai  repeatedly  returned  to  the  subject  and  tried  to 
convince  me  that  I  was  simply  bound,  as  the  President  of  the 
Franchise  Coalition,  elected  by  the  Social  Democrats  as  well 
as  the  other  parties,  to  enter  the  new  Government.  He  was 
afraid  that  it  was  intended  either  to  suppress  or  postpone 
the  franchise  reform,  and  begged  me  to  be  present  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  to  prevent  this  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  Government  played  straight.  The  organized  workers,  he 
said,  would  be  disappointed  if  I  did  not  enter  the  Cabinet. 
I  begged  him  not  to  doubt  Batthyány’s  loyalty  to  the  cause 
of  the  franchise.  Later  events  showed  that  I  was  right  in 
trusting  Batthyány  ;  for  all  that,  there  was  a  moment,  amid 
my  uncertainties  as  to  the  course  to  take,  when  I  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  to  assure  the  good  which  seemed  capable 
of  being  done  through  the  Esterházy  Government,  unless  I 
were  myself  a  member  of  the  Government.  The  question 
seemed  to  me  to  be  whether  I  ought  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing 
my  foreign  policy  defeated,  in  order  to  ensure  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  franchise  reform.  The  workers,  whose  views  I  took  to 
be  represented  by  Garbai,  clung  passionately  to  the  hope  of 
seeing  this  reform  carried.  Would  they  not  one  day  reproach 
me  with  jeopardizing  this  reform,  fought  for  for  decades,  at 
the  critical  moment  through  my  hesitation  and  through 
scruples  which  they  would  be  unable  entirely  to  understand  ? 
To  be  understood  or  not  by  the  Hungarian  workers,  to  have 
their  support  or  opposition,  was  a  factor  of  decisive  import¬ 
ance  in  July,  1917.  I  felt  very  keenly  my  responsibility  to 
them,  and  felt  that  every  other  consideration  must  give  way 
before  this.  At  the  critical  stage  in  the  formation  of  the 
Esterházy  Cabinet  I  asked  Garbai  and  Garami,  who  was 
then  back  from  Stockholm,  to  see  me  at  my  house,  where  I 
was  awaiting  Maurice  Esterházy  on  his  return  from  Vienna. 
I  was  determined  at  that  moment  to  enter  the  Cabinet.  I 
*  Leader  of  the  Right  wing  of  the  Socialists.  [Trans.] 
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asked  Garami  to  tell  Esterházy  that  the  Socialists  insisted 
that  I,  and  no  one  else,  should  represent  the  Károlyi  party 
in  the  Cabinet.  This  meant  that  I  had  placed  faith  in 
Garbai’s  assurances.  If  my  personal  appointment  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  Socialists,  then  it  was  for  them  to 
recommend  me  once  more*.  Garami,  however,  told  Ester¬ 
házy  that  the  Social  Democratic  party  was  ready  to  accept 
Batthyány’s  appointment.  Obviously  he  was  perfectly 
entitled  to  say  so,  and  was  empowered  to  say  so  by  his  party  ; 
but,  after  Garbai’s  declarations,  I  could  only  suppose  that 
my  right  course  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  workers  was  to 
speak  to  Garami  as  I  had  done.  After  this,  of  course,  I  used 
my  influence  with  Esterházy  and  in  Vienna  in  support  of 
Batthyány’s  appointment.  So  the  Esterházy  Cabinet  was 
formed  without  my  participation. 

*  This  was  Garami’s  own  comment. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


A  PAINFUL  SITUATION 

On  June  21,  1917,  the  Esterházy  Government  came  before 
the  Chamber.  In  the  gallery  there  were  sitting  aristocratic 
ladies,  the  near  relations  of  the  young  Premier,  and — a  breach 
of  custom  and  of  regulations — they  applauded  the  speech 
which  he  read  from  his  MS.  At  this,  other  ladies,  mostly 
those  who  would  gladly  have  seen  their  daughters  married 
to  the  bachelor  Count,  also  began  to  applaud.  The  Esterházy 
ladies  clearly  imagined  that  Count  Maurice  had  come  to  the 
fore  as  the  protector  of  Catholicism,  and  was  arming  for  the 
contest  in  which  he  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
dragon.  They  were  not  the  only  ones  who  were  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  Esterházy  Government. 

I  joined  the  Coalition  which  supported  this  Government. 
I  feared  that  my  party  would  lose  the  enthusiasm  of 
its  opposition  days,  but  I  was  bound  to  take  this  course  in 
order  to  be  able  to  influence  the  Government ;  and — why 
deny  it  ? — the  members  of  the  party  were  also  anxious  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  agitation  in  Opposition.  It  was  a 
very  human  standpoint,  but  after  all  politicians  are  human 
beings,  and  this  standpoint  could  not  be  ignored.  In  internal 
policy  the  party  contained  representatives  of  very  varied 
shades  of  radicalism,  but  all  were  united  in  regard  to  foreign 
policy.  Now,  how  could  Count  Theodore  Batthyány  repre¬ 
sent  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Cabinet  ?  He  had  essentially 
the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with  which  I  should  have 
had  if  I  had  been  in  his  place.  Count  Julius  Andrássy  had  said 
to  me  that  if  I  became  a  Minister  he  would  himself  ask 
in  the  House  what  arrangement  had  been  made  in  view  of  my 
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policy  of  opposition  to  the  German  alliance,  and  whether  I 
shared  the  official  point  of  view  in  regard  to  foreign  policy. 
Batthyány  found  himself  faced  with  an  interpellation  in  this 
sense.  As  a  member  of  the  Government  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  follow  a  foreign  policy  of  his  own,  and  although  he 
represented  the  Károlyi  party  in  the  Cabinet  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  the  official  foreign  policy,  at  least  sub  silentio. 
He  was  entirely  in  agreement  with  my  views,  and  had  only 
joined  the  Esterházy  Cabinet  in  order  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  franchise  reform  ;  while  I,  as  President  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  party,  was  not  prepared  to  abate  one  iota  of  my 
past  declarations. 

In  this  difficult  situation  Batthyány  showed  himself  a 
master  of  diplomacy.  In  the  House  of  Magnates,  Count 
John  Hadik  did  his  best  to  drive  the  Government  and 
Batthyány  into  a  corner  by  raising  the  question  of  their 
attitude  in  foreign  affairs,  and  the  Andrássyists  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  trying  either  to  drive  Batthyány  out  of 
the  Cabinet  or  to  force  him  to  declare  himself ;  but  no  one 
ever  succeeded  in  embarrassing  him.  He  declared  with 
complete  unconcern  that  he  had  entered  the  Government 
purely  in  order  to  further  the  franchise  reform,  and  that, 
while  this  could  make  no  difference  to  his  convictions,  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  the  Cabinet  he  would  loyally  support 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  less  violently  attacked  than  I  should 
have  been.  His  suave,  diplomatic  manner,  his  many  bonds 
of  sympathy  with  conservatism,  his  friendship  with  royalty, 
all  helped  to  smooth  his  path.  We  distributed  our  functions 
between  us.  Batthyány  represented  the  interests  of  the 
party  in  the  Government  while  I  continued  our  pacifist 
agitation.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  this  to  continue 
so  for  long,  but  at  first  I  hoped  that  it  would  prove 
possible  to  push  through  the  franchise  reform  very  rapidly, 
and  that  if  the  Party  of  Work  opposed  it  Parliament 
would  be  dissolved.  I  hoped  also  that  the  King  and 
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the  Foreign  Minister  would  at  last  begin  to  work  openly 
for  peace. 

On  June  24, 1  went  down  to  a  public  meeting  at  Félegyháza, 
and  delivered  the  strongest  speech  which  I  had  yet  made 
against  war  and  militarism.  It  was  a  passionate  confession 
of  faith,  more  outspoken  than  anything  which  I  had  said  up 
to  then.  I  laid  the  responsibility  for  the  war  and  for  its 
prolongation  upon  the  past  Government. 

When  I  returned  to  Budapest  I  found  everyone  in  em¬ 
phatic  revolt.  Esterházy  and  Andrássy  pounced  upon  me 
to  tell  me  that  the  Government  was  doomed  unless  I  with¬ 
drew  what  I  had  said  at  Félegyhaza.  As  I  entered  the 
Chamber  the  Tisza  party  yelled  at  me  : 

“  What  have  you  been  saying  at  Félegyháza  ?  Traitor  ! 

Traitor  !  ” 

I  told  them  what  I  had  been  saying,  and,  far  from  modify¬ 
ing  anything,  I  spoke  with  even  greater  emphasis. 

My  situation  was  peculiar,  and  needed  clearing  up.  I 
knew  that  I  was  expressing  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Minister, 
and  believed  that  I  knew  his  views  better  than  did  the 
Hungarian  Premier.  But  the  hottest  attacks  on  me  for  my 
advocacy  of  these  views  were  coming  precisely  from  the 
benches  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  supporters,  though  I  was 
supporting  his  home  policy.  I  went  now  to  Vienna  to  see 
Czernin  and  to  find  out  definitely  what  I  might  expect  from 

him. 

Latterly  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Czernin’s  negotiations 
abroad.  I  wanted  to  remind  him  of  his  agreement  to  make 
use  of  my  services  in  paving  the  way  for  an  approach  to  peace. 
Czernin  began  the  conversation  by  remarking  with  a  smile 
that  I  had  been  speaking  pretty  strongly  in  Félegyháza  !  To 
come  to  the  point  I  turned  the  conversation  to  Switzerland. 
I  said  I  needed  treatment  and  should  like  to  get  to  Switzer¬ 
land  for  this.  Czernin  smiled,  entered  at  once  into  the  spiiit 
of  this,  and  said  he  would  be  delighted  to  give  me  permission, 
and,  indeed,  would  give  me  addresses  of  people  among  whom 
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I  should  be  able  to  find  those  with  whom  I  needed  to  do 
business.  As  I  did  not  propose  to  start  until  the  Delegations* 
had  concluded  their  sittings,  we  postponed  the  discussion  of 
details  until  a  later  occasion.  (The  Delegations  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  on  June  15.) 

At  this  interview  Czernin  proved  to  be  very  pessimistic. 
All  hope  of  victory  had  disappeared,  he  said  ;  Germany  was 
beaten,  the  intensified  submarine  campaign  Avas  nothing  but 
bluff,  and  in  the  spring  the  Americans  would  be  on  the  way  ; 
our  own  position  was  so  bad  that  now  even  a  separate  peace 
might  help  us  little.  He  had  no  desire  at  all  to  cling  to 
office,  for  he  had  no  ambition  to  play  a  lost  game  to  the  bitter 
end.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  intrigue  against  him,  especially 
among  Andrássy’s  supporters,  and  Czernin  knew  this. 

The  Delegations  had  to  be  postponed.  In  the  Austrian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  in  the  end,  after  three  years’ 
prorogation,  had  had  perforce  to  be  convened,  the  Czechs 
and  South  Slavs  had  made  declarations  which  produced  a 
totally  changed  situation. 

The  Czechs  still  carefully  emphasized  their  loyalty  to  the 
dynasty  and  their  acceptance  of  the  present  frontiers  of  the 
Monarchy  ;  but  in  categorically  demanding  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Monarchy  into  ‘  a  federal  State  composed  of  free 
national  States  with  equal  rights  ’,  they  pointed  out  that  in 
forming  a  democratic  State  for  the  Czecho-Slovak  people  “  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  had  for  the  case  of  the  branch  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  race  which  lives  in  proximity  to  the  historic 
frontiers  of  our  Bohemian  fatherland  ”.  The  reference  Avas 
to  our  Slovaks,  and  the  declaration  demanded  for  the  first 
time  in  unmistakable  terms  a  breach  in  the  integrity  of 
Hungary  on  her  Northern  frontier. 

But  in  this  first  sitting  of  the  Reich srat  after  its  three 
years’  silence,  not  only  the  Czechs  but  the  Jugoslavs  showed 
their  determination  definitely  to  break  with  Dualism.  On 

*  The  assembly  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  delegates  which  met  from 
time  to  time  in  Vienna  to  consider  foreign  affairs.  [Trans.] 
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May  30, 1917,  the  South  Slav  club  issued  a  declaration  demand¬ 
ing  the  union  “  of  all  territory  inhabited  by  Slovenes,  Croats, 
and  Serbs  into  an  independent  State,  free  from  all  external 
domination  and  established  on  a  democratic  basis  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Habsburg-Lorraine  dynasty.”  Thus  the  South 
Slavs  also  were  demanding  a  federalist  transformation  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy. 

Since  the  declaration  of  the  two  Emperors  in  October, 
1915,  an  autonomous  Poland  had  virtually  been  already  in 
existence,  and  everyone  took  it  for  granted  that  Galicia 
would  belong  to  this  State  ;  the  process  of  transformation 
had  thus  actually  begun  in  the  Monarchy.  This  process, 
however,  was  taking  the  form  of  a  struggle  between  the 
nationalities,  and  now  that  the  nationalities  had  for  the  first 
time  an  opportunity  to  put  forward  their  claims  the  situation 
was  already  so  chaotic  that  the  Government  did  not  venture 
to  convene  the  Delegations.  To  complete  the  chaos,  the 
Magyars  were  also  among  the  parties  at  issue  in  the  Hungarian 
Delegation. 

The  disagreements  in  Hungarian  politics  had  soon  come  to 
a  head.  I  continued  my  agitation  for  peace,  and  after  my 
speech  at  Félegyháza  the  rage  of  the  great  Teutophile 
majority  in  Parliament  was  beyond  all  bounds.  Even 
Esterházy  was  indignant.  Finally,  Theodore  Batthyány 
told  me  confidentially  that  if  I  continued  my  attacks  against 
the  German  policy  so  mercilessly,  steps  would  be  taken  to 
compel  him  to  resign.  In  the  interests  of  our  cause,  he  begged 
me  to  mute  my  strings  just  until  the  franchise  reform  was  in 
safety  ;  it  was  only  a  matter,  he  said,  of  a  few  weeks.  If  I 
stopped  my  agitation,  or  even  toned  it  down,  during  the 
summer  holidays,  in  this  space  of  time  Vázsonyi  could  have 
his  franchise  bill  completed  ;  after  the  holidays  it  would 
either  be  accepted  by  Parliament,  and  the  party  could  then, 
having  achieved  its  purpose,  withdraw  from  the  Government 
Coalition  ;  or  it  would  be  rejected,  and  in  that  case  also  a 
fresh  situation  would  have  been  created.  There  would  then 
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probably  be  fresh  elections,  and  at  these  our  party  would 
have  a  free  hand. 

I  saw  the  point  of  this,  and  decided  to  take  a  holiday.  My 
health  called  for  it.  But  before  going  to  Bad  Kissingen  I 
visited  Czernin  once  more. 

Czernin  met  me  with  the  news  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
carry  out  his  plan  of  convening  the  Delegations  because  the 
internal  situation  in  Austria  was  still  impossible  to  judge. 
He  greatly  regretted  the  failure  to  convene  them,  for,  he 
said,  he  urgently  needed  an  opportunity  to  speak  from  a 
parliamentary  tribune  in  order  to  further  his  foreign  policy. 
He  also  regretted  it  because  in  the  Delegations  he  and  I 
“  could  have  played  so  well  into  each  other’s  hands  ”,  and 
could  have  done  very  useful  work,  not  only  in  regard  to 
Austro-Hungarian  but  to  foreign  opinion.  He,  as  Foreign 
Minister,  and  I,  as  a  delegate  who  had  come  out  so  strongly 
in  opposition  to  the  old  course  in  foreign  policy,  “  could  have 
been  giving  one  another  our  cues  ”.  Now,  unfortunately, 
this  was  no  longer  possible  through  the  Delegations.  But  in 
order  at  least  to  prepare  the  ground,  as  was  essential,  for  the 
successful  entry  upon  the  new  course,  he  urged  me,  speaking 
as  Foreign  Minister,  to  use  a  favourable  opportunity  to  give 
public  expression  to  the  principal  steps  demanded  by  the 
new  course.  I  should  declare  emphatically  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  Germans  must  openly  declare  their  war 
aims.  I  should  say  that  as  allies  of  the  Germans  we  were  not 
inclined  to  fight  a  single  day  longer  for  aims  and  interests 
which  were  not  also  our  own  ;  and  finally,  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  democracy — without  democracy  there  could  be 
no  enduring  peace — I  should  demand  parliamentary  rule  in 
Germany  ;  for  the  absence  of  this,  the  overgrown  power  of 
the  Emperor  in  Germany,  and  the  imperialist  policy  of  the 
Junkers,  were  the  greatest  obstacles  to  peace. 

Finding  Czernin  so  resolute,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make 
changes  in  my  proposed  journey,  and  to  do  my  utmost  to 
support  his  activities.  I  shared,  of  course,  his  view  of  the 
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Germans.  I  promised  him  that  I  would  give  expression  to 
it,  and  to  the  policy  discussed  with  him,  at  a  public  meeting. 
In  his  presence  I  noted  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  four 
points  which  he  had  regarded  it  as  so  important  to  establish, 
and  had  asked  me  to  emphasize.  At  this  moment  Aladar 
Balia  was  the  candidate  of  the  Károlyi  party  at  a  by-election 
at  Komárom,  and  I  broke  my  journey  and  turned  back  to 
go  to  his  assistance. 

To  enable  Czernin’s  attitude  at  this  period  to  be  understood, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  asking 
me  to  lay  stress  on  our  interest  in  the  democratization  of 
Germany,  he  was  himself  trying  to  bring  his  influence  to  bear 
to  hasten  this  development.  He  was  in  touch  at  the  time 
with  Erzberger,  the  leading  politician  in  the  German  Centre 
party,  who  also  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Empress 
Zita.  Czernin  was  bringing  his  influence  to  bear  on  the 
German  parties  through  Erzberger.  He  acquainted  them 
with  the  lamentable  situation  of  the  Monarchy  and  especially 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army,  and  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  necessity  that  Germany  should  join 
Austria  in  a  public  declaration  that  they  desired  a  peace 
without  annexations  or  indemnities.  At  the  same  time  the 
confidential  agents  of  the  Ballplatz  were  taking  part  in  the 
preparations  for  the  peace  move  of  the  Vatican.  In  any  case, 
it  may  be  stated  that  Czernin’s  activities  had  an  important 
share  in  bringing  about  the  famous  peace  resolution  of  the 
German  Reichstag.  Czernin’s  request  to  me  was  thus  a 
part  of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  plan,  which 
appeared  at  that  time  to  have  a  good  prospect  of  success. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  placing  Theodore  Batthyány  in 
possession  of  these  circumstances.  I  went  to  Komárom,  and 
there  delivered  my  speech  as  determined  on  with  Czernin. 
As  a  measure  of  prudence  I  made  a  point  at  this  meeting  of 
reading  from  a  sheet  of  paper  the  points  which  had  been 
discussed  with  Czernin.  There  were,  I  said,  two  Germanies  ; 
one  desired  peace  without  annexations  or  indemnities ; 
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Czernin  was  its  mouthpiece  in  the  Monarchy.  The  other 
German  was  annexationist,  militarist,  and  anti-democratic  , 
I  mentioned  Reventlow  as  representative  of  this  type.  I 
pictured  the  danger  represented  by  the  Reventlows  and  the 
Tirpitzes,  and  made  it  unmistakably  plain  that  I  saw  no 
guarantee  of  peace  save  in  the  democratization  and  parlia- 
mentarization  of  Germany. 

This  speech  awakened  an  unexpectedly  wide  response.  I 
received  many  warm  assurances  of  sympathy.  Naturally 
there  was  no  lack  of  attacks,  but  they  were  not  as  violent  as 
I  had  expected.  The  most  bitter  came  from  the  papers 
controlled  by  Andrássy  and  Tisza.  Tisza  and  Andrássy 
condemned  precisely  those  portions  of  my  speech  which 
I  had  incorporated  at  Czernin’s  request ;  they  described 
them  as  immature  and  unconsidered,  and  even  treasonable. 
While  our  peace-desiring  public  rejoiced  that  at  last  someone 
had  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  denounced  the  real  obstacle 
to  peace,  and  paved  the  way  for  peace  efforts,  the  Teuto- 
phile  press  wrote  that  in  making  statements  of  this  sort  I 
was  not  serving  but  hindering  peace,  for  we  should  only  be 
prolonging  the  war  if  we  stabbed  our  true  allies  in  the  back 
and  encouraged  the  enemy  in  illusions. 

The  very  next  morning,  when  I  had  only  just  arrived  in 
Budapest,  Esterházy  called  on  me  and  complained  that  my 
Komárom  speech  had  done  great  harm  to  the  Government. 
I  had,  he  said,  once  more  made  statements  which  he  was 
quite  unable  to  support.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  quote 
Czernin  to  Esterházy.  My  soft  answers  may,  however, 
have  brought  some  illumination  to  the  Premier,  for  he 
scratched  his  head,  and  said  no  more.  But  he  was  visibly 
perplexed.  Poor  Esterházy  was  certainly  justified  in  com¬ 
plaining  bitterly  about  me  when  I  attacked  so  violently  the 
foreign  policy  of  a  government  which  had  my  party’s  support. 
But  it  was  no  more  than  an  academic  justification.  In  any 
normal  circumstances  the  Premier  of  a  Coalition  Government 
can  certainly  not  be  expected  to  allow  the  leader  of  one 
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of  the  parties  which  are  supporting  him  the  luxury  of  attack¬ 
ing  his  foreign  policy.  But  the  Esterházy  Cabinet  was  not 
governing  normally.  It  is  not  normal  for  the  Premier  to  be 
unaware  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Foreign  Minister.  And 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  Esterházy  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  Czernin’s  aim,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
foreign  policy  needs  a  wider  horizon  than  Esterházy’s  narrow 
vision  could  have  comprehended,  or  desired  to  comprehend. 

Not  only  Esterházy,  but  Batthyány,  was  unpleasantly 
disturbed  at  my  undertaking  so  strong  an  attack  on  German 
policy,  immediately  after  our  agreement,  and  in  violation  of 
it.  As  the  representative  of  my  party  in  the  Government 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  informed  why  I  had 
infringed  our  pact.  Batthyány  understood  and  was  glad 
to  hear  of  the  reasons  for  my  action. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


CZERNIN  FINESSING 

I  maintain  that  the  policy  which  Tisza,  Apponyi,  and 
Andrássy  consciously  pursued,  and  Esterházy  not  so  con¬ 
sciously,  even  when  it  was  viewed  not  from  the  distance  of 
its  ultimate  issue  but  by  a  contemporary,  was  an  utterly 
irresponsible  policy  which  would  have  been  difficult  to 
justify  before  history  or  before  conscience.  It  staked  Hun¬ 
gary’s  existence  on  a  single  card,  the  card  of  German  victory. 
Every  effort  to  provide  against  the  nation  being  sacrificed 
and  ruined  through  any  other  eventuality  was  consistently 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

Andrássy  probably  feels  this.  In  his  book  he  blames 
Czernin.  If,  he  says,  Czernin  regarded  the  situation  as 
so  hopeless  as  his  memorandum  to  the  King  in  the  summer 
of  1917  shows,  he  should  have  enforced  a  separate  peace. 
The  complaint  is  a  fair  one.  But  it  loses  all  force  on  the  lips 
of  Julius  Andrássy.  He,  of  all  men,  is  not  entitled  to  com¬ 
plain.  For  it  was  Julius  Andrássy  who,  together  with 
Tisza  and  Apponyi,  not  only  threw  his  whole  weight  in 
favour  of  putting  off  the  possibility  of  a  separate  peace  to 
a  very  distant  future  moment,  but  also  made  impossible  the 
development  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  prior  conditions 
for  a  separate  peace  could  be  created.  That  distant  moment, 
at  which  Andrássy  was  ready  to  break  off  his  fatal  work, 
was  the  moment  when  he  should  be  able  to  sit  at  Metternich’s 
writing-table.  Meanwhile  Andrássy  was  fairly  terrorizing 
Esterházy,  and  the  others  who  were  under  his  influence,  into 
acceptance  of  a  Teutophile  policy.  Andrássy  strove  with 
Tisza  for  the  palm  of  supremacy  in  dogmatic  Teutophilism. 
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After  Tisza’s  fall,  the  King  himself  said  to  me  that  he  would 
not  appoint  Andrássy  Premier  :  he  was  too  obstinately 
Teutophile  for  his  taste. 

Andrássy  feels  his  responsibility  for  all  that  happened. 
He  tries  to  escape  from  some  of  it  by  claiming  that  as  an 
uninitiated  Opposition  member  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
know  how  we  stood.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  place  in  a  very 
curious  light  the  rashness  of  his  venture  uninformed  into 
so  risky  a  policy.  But  he  knew  well  enough  ;  Andrássy 
knew  everything,  and  was  in  a  position  to  know  every¬ 
thing,  which  he  wished  to  know.  Andrássy  was  by  no 
means  the  insignificant  lay  member  to  whom  the  true 
conditions  would  remain  a  mystery.  With  his  expert  know¬ 
ledge,  his  keen  intelligence,  his  highly  developed  gift  of 
combination,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  see  through  all  he 
wanted  to.  Apart  from  this,  he  had  good  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  Austria  and  Germany,  through  which  he  was  bound 
to  know  the  true  state  of  affairs  even  if  he  did  not  want  to. 
But  I  maintain  that  from  1917  onwards  he  was  bound  to 
know,  even  without  being  in  any  special  degree  behind  the 
scenes,  that  the  war  would  end  ill  for  the  Monarchy  if  peace 
were  not  concluded  in  good  time.  It  was  impossible  then 
not  to  realize  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  we  might  lose 
the  war.  Let  us  say  that  1917  was  the  period  in  which  the 
chances  of  winning  or  losing  were  even.  Even  at  that  time 
it  was,  then,  a  duty  to  the  country  not  to  deny  the  right  to 
exist  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  a  Teutophile  foreign 
policy. 

Andrássy  seconded  Tisza  throughout  in  declaring  that  the 
Teutophile  majority  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  would  be 
able  to  prevent  any  policy  from  being  pursued  which  aimed 
at  breaking  with  the  traditional  friendship  with  Germany. 
Andrássy  played  a  leading  part  among  those  who  prevented 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  the  King,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  rule,  and  Czernin  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  of  office 
as  Foreign  Minister,  had  regarded  as  necessary  because  they 
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knew  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  winning  the  war.  The 
opposition  of  the  two  former  was  deliberate,  and  Andrassy 
moved  in  line  with  Tisza.  The  two  men  share  the  íespon- 
sibility.  In  the  first  period  of  his  Ministry,  Czernin  showed 
generally  more  strength,  and  his  policy  of  two  irons  in  the 
fire  was  a  happy  inspiration.  He  wanted  to  finesse  so  long 
as  it  was  not  clear  which  way  the  dice  would  fall.  A  policy 
of  this  nature  required  preparation  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  Czernin  needed  the  assent  of  the  constitutional 
authorities.  Especially  he  needed  that  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  because  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war  the 
Austrian  Parliament  was  not  sitting.  For  my  part,  though 
I  was  pro-Entente  I  realized  the  impossibility  of  a  complete 
change  of  front  at  a  day’s  notice  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign 
Minister.  As  our  armies  were  completely  intermingled  with 
those  of  the  Germans,  such  a  change  of  front  would  have 
produced  chaos,  and  on  top  of  that  the  worst  economic 
consequences.  Czernin’s  action  needed  to  be  deliberate, 
methodical,  gradual.  It  was,  however,  none  of  these  things, 
and  if  he  is  not  to  blame  for  this,  the  reason  is  that  Tisza, 
Andrássy,  and  their  friends  condemned  as  ‘  defeatist  ’  anyone 
who  ventured  even  to  look  over  the  frontier.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  Czernin  to  depend  solely  on  the  small  group  of 
the  Károlyi  party.  But  if  we  had  allowed  elections  to  be 
held  on  the  issue  of  peace,  if  the  Government  had  stood  for 
this  and  made  it  the  issue  before  the  country,  it  would  have 
been  child’s  play  to  sweep  away  the  reactionary  majority, 
which  had  long  been  hated  by  the  people. 

The  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  our  foreign  policy  lies 
mainly  with  Czernin.  But  in  the  same  period,  during  the 
second  half  of  1917,  there  were  committed  in  Hungarian  home 
politics  the  great  mistakes  which  subsequently  proved  beyond 
forgiveness.  The  agitation  grew  for  driving  me  out  of  the 
Government  Coalition  on  account  of  my  peace  policy.  At 
first  the  Coalition  which  had  united  with  Vázsonyi  to  secure 
franchise  reform,  and  which  on  its  formation  had  declared 
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that  its  aim  was  to  secure  the  franchise,  and  therewith  peace, 
had  supported  me.  But  Vázsonyi  was  unwilling  and  unable 
to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  preparation  of  the  franchise 
bill ;  his  best  energies  were  frittered  away  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Justice.  It  was  sad  to  watch 
this  man’s  career  and  to  see  how  the  reaction  obtained  a  grip 
over  him — he  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate — through  his  small 
vanities,  and  before  he  knew  it  had  made  him  their  tool. 
At  first  Vázsonyi  had  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Esterházy 
Cabinet.  His  long-standing  intimacy  with  Esterházy  con¬ 
tributed  to  give  him  greater  influence  over  the  young 
Premier  than  anyone  else  had.  But  Esterházy  was  unable 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  protect  Vázsonyi  through  thick  and 
thin.  He  had  not  the  energy  for  this.  A  really  disgusting 
agitation  then  began  against  V ázsonyi ;  those  who  were 
opposed  to  any  change  attacked  him  as  a  Jew  and  a 
democrat ;  he  was  the  point  of  least  resistance  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  most  vulnerable  object  of  attack.  In  his  defence  he 
made  a  fatal  mistake  ;  a  defect  of  character  led  him  into  a 
tactical  error.  He  worked  to  obtain  the  portfolio  of  Minister 
of  Justice.  There  was  no  guarantee,  however,  that  he 
would  be  content,  if  he  entered  the  Cabinet,  with  appointing 
judges  and  making  easy  the  path  of  profiteers  and  swindling 
army  contractors.  For  this  and  other  reasons  he  could  only 
count  on  sufficient  support  so  long  as  he  sincerely  worked  for 
those  of  the  parties  in  the  franchise  coalition  which  had  sent 
him  into  the  Cabinet.  He  did  not  realize  that  so  soon  as  he 
loosed  the  old  ties  he  no  longer  represented  the  same  danger 
to  the  Reaction,  or,  therefore,  the  same  power. 

The  Károlyi  party  was  disappointed  in  Vázsonyi,  and  also 
in  Czernin.  I  could  see  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1917 
that  we  could  not  count  on  Czernin.  He  had  lost  courage, 
and  was  unable  to  take  the  action  which  he  had  rightly 
judged  to  be  demanded  by  the  situation.  I  cannot  prove  it, 
but  my  belief  is  that  his  meetings  with  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  leading  statesmen  in  Germany  had  strongly  influenced 
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him,  and  that  he  had  been  unable  to  hold  to  his  policy  against 
the  pressure  of  Andrássy  and  Tisza,  and  of  the  Austrian 
politicians  of  like  views  to  theirs.  He  would  have  had  to 
fight  against  the  deluded  public,  and  had  not  the  resolution 
to  enter  upon  the  fight.  Viewed  from  apart,  he  seemed  moie 
and  more  to  be  abandoning  his  plan  of  ‘  two  irons  in  the  fire  . 

I  think  Czernin’s  policy  must  have  concealed  from  the  first 
the  weakness  and  indecision  which  later  brought  about  his 
fall.  Before  the  Stockholm  Conference,  he  wrote  Tisza  a 
letter  from  which  I  may  quote  the  following  passage  : 

“It  is  certainly  possible  to  change  our  course  and  steer 
in  the  direction  of  the  Entente*  if  we  believe  that  the  change 
will  succeed.  If  so,  let  us  have  the  courage  not  to  stop 
half-way.  This  coquetting  with  treachery,  without  com¬ 
mitting  it,  is  the  stupidest  of  all  courses.  We  lose  our  footing 
completely  in  Berlin,  without  gaining  a  footing  eithei  in 
London  or  Paris.” 

In  these  words,  Czernin  involuntarily  exposed  his  own 
policy.  For  different  reasons,  neither  Andrássy  nor  I  was  at 
that  time  altogether  satisfied  with  the  policy  of  the  Ballplatz. 
To  me  it  seemed  to  be  turning  again  towards  the  Germans,  to 
Andrássy  it  seemed  to  be  turning  further  away  from  them. 
It  was  a  flabby  and  undecided  policy,  and  that  was  why  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  judge  it  so  differently.  But  the  only 
conclusion  which  I  could  draw  was  that  I  must  now  attack 
Czernin. 

The  suffering  people  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  subtleties 
of  Czernin’s  policy  ;  the  people  simply  wanted  peace.  During 
this  summer,  especially  after  my  speeches  at  Félegyháza  and 
Komárom,  I  received  masses  of  letters  and  telegrams  every 
day,  in  which  hundreds  of  people  assured  me  that  their 
hearts  were  with  me,  and  begged  me  to  persevere  with  my 
agitation.  In  the  middle  of  July,  on  my  way  from  Párád  to 
Budapest,  at  one  station  I  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  one 
of  whom  addressed  me.  He  called  me  the  apostle  of  peace. 
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I  felt  that  I  did  not  deserve  this  overdrawn  harangue.  Had 
I  indeed  done  all  I  could  to  free  these  unfortunate,  broken 
men,  our  soldiers,  from  their  repulsive  duties  and  their  miser¬ 
able  existence  at  the  front  ?  I  had  been  speaking  and 
negotiating  ;  the  King,  whose  first  words  had  lit  the  glorious 
beacon  of  peace  on  the  horizon,  had  now  been  more  than 
six  months  on  the  throne,  and  yet  even  on  the  Galician 
front  the  flames  of  war,  supposed  to  have  been  extinguished 
there,  had  burst  out  again.  The  Stockholm  Socialist  Con¬ 
ference,  from  which  we  had  hoped  so  much,  and  to  which  the 
delegates  from  the  Hungarian  Social  Democracy  had  gone 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Hungarian  people,  had  apparently 
come  to  nothing.  The  unforgettable  enthusiasm  of  the 
demonstration  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Town  Hall  was  now, 
three  months  later,  replied  to  by  the  intrigues  of  a  half¬ 
hearted  and  hesitating  Government ;  and  the  franchise 
coalition  had  not  even  the  energy  to  compel  this  Government 
quickly  and  honestly  to  grant  the  most  primitive  of  all  public 
rights,  universal  suffrage. 

One  needed  not  to  be  an  apostle  of  peace,  or  to  be  more 
than  a  decent  human  being  and  a  straightforward  politician, 
to  realize  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  question  where 
one’s  duty  lay.  My  apparent  community  with  Czernin,  who 
perhaps  had  had  no  sincere  intention  of  working  for  peace, 
and  with  this  Hungarian  Government,  whose  franchise 
policy  was  at  the  least  open  to  suspicion — this  community 
could  last  no  longer.  I  was  bound  to  define  my  position  in 
regard  to  both. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  Czernin  he  had  held  out 
to  me  the  prospect  of  being  sent  to  Switzerland  with  his 
support.  He  had  also  promised  to  send  with  me  a  highly 
placed  Foreign  Office  official,  well  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  diplomacy  through  his  official  experience.  Since 
this  conversation  there  had  always  been  at  the  back  of  my 
mind,  in  my  political  activities,  the  thought  of  this  Swiss 
journey.  If  onlv  I  could  get  out  into  Switzerland,  wheie  I 
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might  be  able  to  do  more  for  peace  in  a  single  day  than  in 
months  at  home  !  Could  I  count  on  Czernin’s  promise  ? 

I  must  find  this  out.  At  the  end  of  July,  I  went  to  Vienna, 
to  arrange  this  matter  definitely  with  Czernin.  Since  my  last 
visit  he  had  apparently  had  successes.  The  peace  resolution 
of  the  German  Reichstag  had  been  mainly  the  result  of  his 
efforts.  The  uninitiated  had  hoped  that  Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
fall  meant  a  change  of  policy  in  the  direction  of  peace  ;  but 
the  first  speech  made  by  his  successor  showed  that  something 
very  mischievous  had  happened.  Michaelis  proved  to  be 
far  more  under  the  control  of  the  military  party  than  his 
predecessor.  He  was  this  party’s  Chancellor,  as  it  was  in 
actual  fact  the  militarist  party  which  had  defeated  Bethmann- 
Hollweg.  This  would  soon  be  clear  to  everyone.  But  what 
could  not  be  known  but  only  suspected,  was  that  the  German 
militarist  party  was  giving  matters  a  fresh  turn  not  only  in 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  but  in  the  Ballplatz,  not  only  in  Berlin 
but  in  Vienna.  In  Czernin  they  had  not  so  blind  a  tool  as 
in  the  child-like  Michaelis,  but  none  the  less  they  carried  the 
day  in  most  of  their  demands.  Between  my  two  visits  to 
Czernin,  the  German  Emperor  had  been  to  Vienna.  After 
the  Kaiser’s  visit,  Czernin  changed  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  his  attitude  to  me  changed  also.  In 
talking  with  the  ‘  German  House  ’  group  I  gained  the 
impression  that  the  Emperor  William  had  administered 
some  sort  of  reproof  to  Czernin.  It  was  thought  that 
Czernin  was  perhaps  afraid  of  being  overthrown  through 
Berlin  influence. 

I  went  to  Czernin  and  asked  simply  for  a  passport  to 
enable  me  to  go  to  Switzerland.  He  replied  that  he  greatly 
regretted  that  he  could  not  send  me  now,  for  the  situation 
had  recently  completely  changed.  He  could  not  give  me 
details,  but  my  intervention  might  now  be  fatal.  He  added 
that  it  was  very  annoying  that  the  papers  noted  every 
visit  that  I  made  to  him. 

I  felt  that  it  was  Berlin  that  was  now  speaking  through 
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Czernin.  I  asked  him  not  to  wonder  if  my  confidence  in 
him  was  greatly  shaken.  I  said  that  I  felt  that  our  ways 
were  now  parting,  and  that  my  anti -German  policy  would 
compel  me  to  attack  him  in  future. 

Czernin  replied  that  I  could  bring  him  down  if  I  chose  ; 
he  had  no  intention  of  clinging  to  his  post. 

The  conversation  lasted  only  a  few  minutes.  From  that 
time,  our  ways  did  actually  part. 

The  franchise  reform  continued  to  hang  fire,  and  certainly 
Vázsonyi  was  partly  responsible.  There  was  a  strong 
current  of  opinion  within  the  Government  in  favour  of 
restricting  the  franchise  of  the  holders  of  the  Charles  Cross 
to  men  who  could  read  and  write.  V ázsonyi  himself  proposed 
to  give  way,  and  wanted  to  induce  me  to  give  way  too.  On 
July  27,  after  a  lively  discussion  with  him,  I  went  with  him 
to  the  Premier’s  office.  The  Cabinet  was  actually  sitting, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity,  therefore,  of  stating  my  point  of 
view.  I  reminded  them  of  the  ‘  Compact  ’,  the  agreement 
struck  with  the  franchise  coalition,  and  I  demanded  its 
observance.  The  members  of  the  Esterházy  Cabinet  glared 
at  the  intruder  who  used  such  language  to  them.  I  asked 
them  to  let  me  know  by  5  p.m.  if  they  were  prepared  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  me.  The  discussion  never  took 
place.  The  concession  which  I  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
after  my  audience  with  the  King  at  Laxenburg,  in  regard  to 
the  secret  ballot,  proved  in  the  end  to  be  of  no  great  import¬ 
ance.  After  long  discussions,  in  which  Vázsonyi  especially 
made  difficulties,  as  he  was  unable  to  endure  the  thought 
that  it  should  be  I  who  forced  the  Government  to  improve 
its  franchise  proposals,  I  was  able  to  secure  that  the  secret 
ballot  should  be  introduced  into  at  least  one-third  of  the 
electoral  districts.  On  this  point  the  Government  came  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Coalition.  As  the  districts  were  to  be 
increased  in  number,  the  number  of  urban  districts  with  the 
secret  ballot  was  brought  up  to  ninety,  and  as  for  the  time 
being  one-third  of  the  electoral  districts  would  be  one  hundred 
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and  sixty,  the  addition  to  the  number  of  districts  with  secret 
ballot  came  to  seventy. 

At  the  end  of  August,  the  Esterházy  Cabinet  resigned. 
This  early  resignation  was  due  partly  to  the  frail  health  of  the 
Premier,  but  also  to  the  initial  weakness  of  the  Government, 
its  lack  of  the  courage  to  rest  openly  on  anyone’s  support, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  indecision  and  unreliability  which 
grew  up  around  it.  Andrássy  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
probable  successor  of  Esterházy.  Esterházy  was  persona 
gratissima  with  the  King,  and  it  was  considered  out  of  the 
question  that  he  should  not  have  a  decisive  say  in  the  question 
who  his  successor  should  be,  and  that  he  would  not  designate 
Andrássy.  The  fact  was  that  the  King  had  already  entrusted 
Julius  Andrássy  with  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
accepted  the  task  largely  on  the  same  basis  as  Maurice 
Esterházy,  and  went  to  Semmering  to  wait  till  he  was  sent 
for  from  Vienna  and  officially  appointed.  Nothing  happening 
for  a  few  days,  he  made  inquiries  in  Vienna,  and  received  the 
curt  reply  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  wait  longer. 
Alexander  Wekerle  had  then  already  been  appointed. 
Maurice  Esterházy,  knowing  the  promise  that  the  King  had 
made  to  Andrássy,  went  from  Vienna  to  Budapest.  On  the 
way  Wekerle  joined  him  in  the  train  and  told  him  that  he 
was  the  new  Hungarian  Premier. 

Later  the  King  stated  that  Czernin  and  Burian  had 
threatened  the  resignation  of  the  joint  Government  if 
Andrássy’s  appointment  were  persisted  in.  Andrássy  com¬ 
plained  to  the  King,  who  showed  regret  and  embarrassment. 

Wekerle’s  premiership  was  a  bad  sign.  He  had  a  free 
hand,  had  no  commitments  to  the  Coalition,  and  could 
approach  the  Right  parties  if  he  wished  ;  he  was  a  friend  of 
the  Germans,  of  the  Mitteleuropa  project,  and  of  the  new 
twenty-year  Ausgleich.  At  that  time  no  one  knew  how 
greatly  his  mental  and  bodily  energies  were  exhausted,  or  how 
he  had  outlived  his  usefulness.  There  were  some  who  at  first 
saw  in  him  a  more  reliable  upholder  of  Liberal  ideas  than 
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the  clerical  Esterházy.  But  their  expectations  soon  proved 
vain. 

In  any  case,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Left-wing  members 
of  the  Government  to  ascertain  their  situation.  They  put 
four  questions  to  Wekerle  : 

1.  Would  he  carry  through  the  franchise  reform  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  Coalition  ? 

2.  Would  he  honour  Esterházy’s  promise  in  regard  to  the 
programme  date  ;  would  he,  that  is,  introduce  the  íeform 
aill  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  session  ? 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  bill  failing  to  secure  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  Chamber,  had  he  the  King’s  authority  to 
dissolve  Parliament  and  to  proceed  to  fresh  elections  ? 

4.  Did  he  also  regard  himself  as  bound  to  refuse  any 
negotiations  with  the  Party  of  Work,  as  a  party  ? 

Wekerle  answered  ‘  Yes  ’  to  all  four  questions.  The 
Ministers  who  had  made  their  continuance  in  office  conditional 
upon  the  King’s  desire,  remained  at  the  King’s  special  request. 
The  ‘  German  House  ’,  which  at  that  time  exercised  a  strong 
influence  over  the  King  through  the  Ritter  von  Polzer- 
Hoditz,  the  Chief  of  the  Civil  Cabinet,  worked  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Czernin  and  Wekerle.  They  regarded  Czernin  as 
double-faced,  and  wanted  to  replace  him  by  Count  Adam 
Tarnowsky,  the  former  ambassador  of  the  Monarchy  at 
Sofia,  who  was  subsequently  ambassador  at  W  ashington  (but 
no  longer  accepted  by  President  Wilson) ;  in  Hungary,  Count 
Béla  Serényi  was  to  become  Premier,  with,  a  Cabinet  which 
would  have  subscribed  much  more  definitely  than  Esterházy  s 
to  a  policy  of  democratization  and  of  peace  without  annexa¬ 
tions  or  indemnities.  Their  hope  was  to  place  the  Monarchy 
in  a  favourable  situation  for  acting  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  Entente  and  Germany,  compelling  Germany  to 
make  peace. 

During  the  parliamentary  recess,  I  spent  a  few  weeks  m 
Kissingen.  I  came  home  well,  and  my  first  step  was  to  go 
down  to  Czegléd  and  come  into  the  open  against  Czernin 
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in  a  speech  to  my  constituents.  I  began  my  new  peace 
offensive  with  this  speech.  I  strongly  criticized  Czernin’s 
vacillating  foreign  policy  ;  announced  that  until  then  I  had 
been  virtually  alone  in  supporting  his  policy  in  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Parliament,  but  was  now  breaking  with  it ;  and 
openly  demanded  that  in  the  interests  of  peace  he  should 
enable  me  to  go  to  Switzerland.  I  demanded  publicly  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  get  into  touch  with  the  outside 
world,  and  publicly  protested  against  being  myself  cut  off 
from  the  possibility  of  such  communication.  Openly  I 
stated  my  desire  to  go,  and  openly  I  asked  the  Government 
to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  journey — openly,  not 
behind  the  scenes  ;  with  a  clear  definition  of  my  purpose 
and  not  under  any  pretext  of  some  secret  or  mysterious 
occasion.  I  followed  no  backstairs  method  ;  I  placed  all  my 
cards  on  the  table.  I  declared  the  will  of  the  people.  I  said 
that  the  people  wanted  peace,  and  showed  the  people  that 
there  were  still  many  others  who  also  desired  it,  and  were 
determined  to  carry  their  will  into  effect. 

On  October  2,  after  Czernin  had  virtually  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  persist  in  his  original  peace  policy,  he  made,  to 
the  general  astonishment,  his  great  pacifist  speech  at  the 
dinner  given  in  his  honour  at  Buda  by  the  Hungarian 
Premier.  Even  then  I  had  every  reason  to  doubt  his 
sincerity.  In  my  speeches  I  acknowledged  the  value  and  the 
importance  of  this  speech,  but  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  would  fail,  either  from  weakness  or  lack  of 
sincerity,  to  persist  in  the  path  he  indicated  in  it.  Andrássy 
condemned  Czernin’s  speech,  and  quarrelled  especially  with 
its  tendency  to  compromise  the  Teutophile  policy  of  the 
Monarchy,  without  at  the  same  time  winning  over  the 
Entente.  Andrássy’s  view  was  that  the  Entente  would  see 
nothing  but  weakness  in  the  speech. 

While  he  was  in  Budapest,  Czernin  plainly  avoided  all 
contact  with  me.  Later  a  dinner  was  given  in  his  honour, 
which  I  also  attended,  in  the  National  Casino, — a  dinner 
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purely  of  a  social  nature,  with  ladies  present.  At  the  table 
I  only  exchanged  a  few  polite  words  with  Czernin.  After 
the  meal,  Andrássy  came  to  me  and  said  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  in  his  presence.  The 
three  of  us  were  soon  engaged  in  a  confidential  conversation. 
Czernin  asked  whether  I  really  wanted  to  go  to  Switzerland. 
Naturally  I  said  I  did,  and  I  added  at  once  that  I  was  so 
determined  on  it  that  I  would  only  abandon  the  idea  if  he 
definitely  tried  to  prevent  me  from  going.  Czernin  replied : 
Very  well  !  I  might  go  ;  he  would  not  refuse  me  a  passport  ; 
but  he  emphatically  begged  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  Entente  politicians  in  Switzerland.  If  I  spoke  to 
anyone  about  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  especially 
if,  after  all,  I  should  meet  any  Entente  politician  or 
diplomat,  then  I  must  always  say  that  he,  Czernin,  would 
remain  true,  to  his  last  breath,  to  the  German  alliance,  and 
would  never  betray  the  Germans  or  leave  them  in  the  lurch 
for  the  sake  of  the  Entente.  With  complete  insouciance, 
without  a  blush,  with  a  true  diplomat’s  cynicism,  he  spoke 
to  me  of  his  absolute  dependence  on  the  Germans,  and  so, 
counting  on  my  loyalty,  gave  the  best  evidence  before 
Andrássy  of  his  friendship  for  Germany.  No  special  subtlety 
was  needed  to  divine  why  he  should  want  to  do  this  before 
Andrássy ;  introducing  his  main  point  with  the  remark 
that  I  knew,  did  I  not,  that  he  had  always  been  friendly  to 
the  German  alliance. 

I  had  noticed  for  weeks  past,  and  had  told  my  constituents 
at  Czegléd,  that  Czernin  was  beating  a  retreat,  but  I  had 
not  expected  all  this.  There  was  nothing  to  gain  now  by 
arguing  with  him  or  reproaching  him  ;  I  merely  remarked 
that  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  greatly  his  policy  had  changed 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  added,  however,  that  my  convictions 
remained  unaltered,  and  that  I  intended  to  go  on  fighting 
and  working  for  them.  For  that  very  reason  I  could  make 
no  promises  in  regard  to  my  Swiss  journey.  On  the  con¬ 
trary — I  declared  that  I  intended  to  get  into  touch  in  Switzer- 
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land  with  Entente  politicians.  If  Czernin  had  any  objection 
to  that  he  was  free  to  prevent  me  from  going  ! 

Czernin  did  not  even  content  himself  with  making  this 
declaration  before  a  witness  to  prove  his  innocence.  He  was 
determined  to  safeguard  himself  against  every  eventuality, 
and  wrote  me  a  long  letter  immediately  before  my  departure, 
in  which  he  mentioned  once  more  his  changed  standpoint, 
supplied  me  with  well-meant  advice,  and  especially  uiged 
me  to  make  no  declarations  in  Switzerland  from  which  it 
could  be  inferred  that  there  was  any  slackening  in  our 
adhesion  to  the  German  alliance  or  in  our  readiness  and 
ability  to  continue  the  war.  So,  Czernin  had  done  penance 
for  his  pacifist  policy  and  his  speech  at  Buda. 

After  our  conversation  in  Andrássy’s  presence,  and  after 
this  letter,  my  doubts  of  Czernin  seemed  confirmed  beyond 
possibility  of  mistake  ;  he  had,made  a  volte  face.  It  was  no 
secret  that  we  had  been  in  agreement  until  now.  No  one 
could  charge  me  with  having  been  Teutophile  at  any  period 
during  the  war.  If,  then,  there  was  a  time  when  Czernin  and 
I  shared  the  same  views  and  were  ready  to  work  together 
and  politically  to  support  one  another,  who  can  find  any 
reason  to  dispute  the  fact  that,  up  to  now,  Czernin’s  attitude 
had  been  anything  but  one  of  immovable  support  of  Ger¬ 
many  ?  The  very  fact  that  he  was  bound  to  feel  the  wide 
gap  between  his  attitude  in  March  and  in  October,  his 
present  attitude  and  his  earlier  confidential  proposals  and 
declarations  to  me,  made  it  essential  that  he  should  now 
place  unmistakably  on  record,  if  possible  in  writing,  and  also 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  that  he  had  now  spoken  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  me  of  the  necessity  of  sticking  through  thick  and 
thin  by  Germany’s  side. 


CHAPTER  XX 


MY  NEGOTIATIONS  AT  BERNE 

Such  were  the  antecedents  of  my  visit  to  Berne.  I  travelled 
in  my  private  capacity,  nominally  to  attend  the  Berne 
Congress  of  the  League  for  Permanent  Peace,  to  which  I 
had  been  invited.  I  did  not  believe  that  peace  could  be 
brought  about  by  the  discussions  of  pacifist  theoreticians, 
but,  at  any  rate,  this  conference  afforded  me  the  desired 
opportunity  of  meeting  Austrian,  German,  neutral,  and 
perhaps  even  enemy  politicians.  As  I  did  not  intend  either 
to  listen  to  academic  speeches  or  to  make  them,  I  was  not 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  shortly  after  my  arrival  certain 
complications  brought  the  Congress,  after  a  short  discussion, 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  Oscar  Jászi,  Joseph  Diner-Dénes, 
and  the  feminist  Rosa  Bedy-Schwimmer,  were  among  those 
present.  I  met  a  number  of  people  in  Berne,  and  had 
casual  encounters  with  a  few  persons  whom  I  was  most 
probably  right  in  regarding  as  dubious  political  agents.  As 
I  had  been  cut  off  by  the  censorship  for  years  from  enemy 
and  neutral  countries,  I  gleaned  even  from  these  persons 
certain  new,  and  by  no  means  uninteresting,  pieces  of 
information.  But  I  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Alfred 
H.  Fried,  Herr  Mühlon,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and,  among 
German  politicians,  the  Socialist  Eduard  Bernstein,  and  the 
Democrat  Walter  Schüeking.  Spies  and  agents  provocateurs 
frequently  wormed  their  way  into  my  company,  but  I  was 
a  disappointment  to  them,  for,  with  all  their  efforts,  they 
failed  to  extract  from  me  any  material  information.  I 
strongly  suspected  from  the  beginning,  for  instance,  a 
woman  journalist,  named  Naglovska,  who,  by  her  indiscreet 
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conduct,  literally  paraded  herself  as  a  political  agent.  My 
suspicions  of  this  lady  were  subsequently  confirmed.  The 
pamphleteers  who  concerned  themselves  with  my  Swiss 
journey  stated  that  I  had  negotiations  with  Guilbeaux  :  I 
cannot  recollect,  however,  that  there  was  a  journalist  named 
Guilbeaux  among  those  with  whom  I  conversed.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible,  of  course,  that  a  gentleman  of  this  name  may 
have  been  introduced  to  me,  perhaps  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
hotel ;  but  I  most  certainly  had  no  conversation  of  import¬ 
ance  with  a  journalist  of  this  name,  or  any  other. 

The  views  I  emphasized  in  conversation  with  everyone 
were  the  same  which  I  had  expressed  repeatedly  at  home,  in 
Parliament,  at  public  demonstrations,  or  in  open  party 
meetings,  always  with  the  intention  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  our  allies,  our  enemies,  and  the  neu¬ 
tral  countries.  But  during  the  whole  of  my  visit  to  Berne 
I  had  only  two  important  confidential  conversations,  one 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Berne  ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  with  M.  Haguenin,  the  director  of  the 
French  press  propaganda  in  Switzerland.  At  my  meeting 
with  the  American  ambassador,  I  explained  in  the  fullest 
detail  that  in  Austria,  and  especially  in  Hungary,  wTe  were 
continually  gaining  adherents  who  saw  in  the  obduracy  of 
the  German  Imperialists  the  principal  obstacle  to  peace, 
and  who  were  determined  to  bring  our  allies  to  reason.  If 
this  proved  impossible  we  meant  to  end  the  war  as  speedily 
as  possible  by  a  separate  peace.  I  acquainted  him  with  my 
pre-war  anti-German  and  pro-Entente  policy,  with  the 
activities  of  the  Independence  party  in  the  same  direction, 
and  with  our  determination  not  to  leave  the  future  on  the 
knees  of  the  Germans.  I  told  him  how  my  friends  and  I 
envisaged  the  practical  accomplishment  of  our  separate 
peace.  This  conversation  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a 
secretary.  No  doubt  a  record  of  the  conversation  was  taken, 
and  subsequently  embodied  in  a  report  to  Washington.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  the  American  Government  would 
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publish  all  the  observations  I  made  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation.  Not  only  would  their  record  confirm  all  that 
I  have  already  said,  but  it  would  also  show  that,  while 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  a  separate  peace — the  only 
thing  of  any  consequence  which  the  Monarchy  had  to  offer 
the  Entente — I,  the  pro-Entente  politician,  insisted  that  this 
breach  with  our  allies  must  not  be  precipitately  effected,  but 
judiciously  and  at  the  proper  moment.  Later  the  Teuto- 
phile  Andrássy  was  less  scrupulous.  I  suggested  that  the 
Entente  should  invite  the  belligerent  Powers  to  peace 
negotiations.  If  the  Germans  accepted  the  invitation,  well 
and  good  ;  if  not,  the  Monarchy  could  in  the  last  resort 
declare  its  intention  to  negotiate,  if  necessary  independently 
of  the  Germans.  Once  it  became  evident  that  Austria- 
Hungary  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  this,  and  once  the 
Monarchy  had  actually  entered  upon  peace  negotiations 
with  the  Western  Powers,  Germany  would  be  compelled 
sooner  or  later  to  abandon  the  Die-hard  policy.  The  Dual 
Monarchy,  I  said,  would  then  have  accepted  the  pacifist 
programme  of  the  Entente,  and  agreed  for  its  part  to  the 
complete  restoration  of  Belgium  and  also  to  the  cession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  ;  Austria  would  have  shown  her  readiness 
to  satisfy  the  just  Italian  claims  and  to  cede  Galicia  to  an 
independent  Poland. 

Everyone  now  knows  that  these  points  were  neither  new 
nor  original.  It  was  not  I  who  first  proposed  to  deprive  the 
Germans  of  Alsace  and  Belgium,  but  Czernin,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  even,  as  we  know 
from  the  Sixtus  correspondence,  the  King-Emperor,  Charles 
himself.  To  stave  off  war,  Germany,  through  Biilow,  had 
offered  the  Italians  portions  of  the  territory  of  her  ally, 
Austria.  The  Emperor  was  willing  to  relinquish  Galicia  of 
his  own  accord.  There  was  never  any  question  in  the  course 
of  these  negotiations  of  the  sacrifice  of  Hungarian  territory. 
What  was  discussed  was  the  breach  of  the  Monarchy  with 
the  militarist  Prussian  Reaction  and  its  recognition  of  com- 
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munity  of  interest  with  the  Entente.  This  would  have 
signified  democracy  and  pacifism. 

I  could  not  expect  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  my  argu¬ 
ments  from  the  American  ambassador.  Moreover,  I  naturally 
coidd  not  hope,  even  if  my  plans  succeeded,  to  be  able  myself 
to  carry  out  my  programme  in  every  particular.  I  do, 
however,  venture  to  assert  that  if  had  we  come  to  reason 
before  it  was  too  late,  and  concluded  peace,  Hungary’s 
sacrifices,  if  she  had  had  to  make  any  at  all  (at  which  I  never 
so  much  as  hinted),  would  have  been  incomparably  less  than 
they  necessarily  were  after  her  total  defeat  in  the  war. 
Speaking  of  Hungary  alone,  it  is  probable,  for  instance,  that 
Croatia  would  have  been  lost  to  the  crown  of  St  Stephen, 
and  would  either  have  become  an  independent  State  or,  as 
now,  have  formed  part  of  the  new  Jugo-Slav  State.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  if  at  that  time  we  had  acted 
in  unison  with  Croatia  and  adopted  a  pro-Entente  policy, 
we  should  at  any  rate  have  assured  ourselves  certain  rights 
in  respect  of  Fitime.  There  would  have  been  no  question  of 
the  loss  of  the  southern  Hungarian  territory  inhabited  by 
Magyars.  Nor  was  the  idea  of  the  formation  of  a  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State  then  so  fully  matured  either  among  Entente  or 
Czech  and  Slovak  political  circles.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
virtually  no  opposition  to  the  claim  for  an  independent 
Bohemia,  but  it  is  very  questionable  what  would  have 
happened  to  North  Hungary,  whether  the  Slovak  problem 
could  not  have  been  solved  by  an  honest  measure  of 
autonomy,  and  whether,  at  the  worst,  we  should  have  had  to 
consent  to  more  than  the  cession  of  a  few  counties  entirely 
inhabited  by  Slovaks.  With  regard  to  Transylvania  the 
position  was  the  same  :  autonomy  or,  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  cession  of  the  territories  in  which  Roumanians 
predominated.  That  had  to  come  in  any  case  if  the  right  of 
national  self-determination  were  to  be  given  practical  effect. 
The  fact  that  at  that  time  even  the  leaders  of  our  non- 
Magyar  nationalities  hardly  dreamed  of  anything  more 
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ambitious,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  confinement  of  Hungary’s 
losses  to  this  minimum  was  at  least  no  Utopian  dream. 

The  Entente  possessed  only  one  treaty  of  fundamental 
importance  referring  to  the  partition  of  the  Monarchy,  and 
that  was  the  London  Agreement  of  April  26,  1915,  published 
by  the  Russian  Izvestiya  on  February  27,  1917.  This  em¬ 
bodied  the  promises  made  to  the  Italians  as  the  price  of  their 
participation  in  the  war,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Entente 
would  at  any  rate  have  had  to  adhere  to  its  broad  lines.  The 
proof  that  even  this  formal  treaty  would  not  have  been 
strictly  carried  out  if  the  Armistice  had  been  concluded 
before  the  autumn  of  1918,  is  that  more  than  one  important 
point  in  it  was  modified  at  the  peace  conference  which 
folloived  the  complete  victory  of  the  Entente.  At  the  time  now 
in  question,  however,  we  Hungarians  were  in  a  comparatively 
favourable  position,  since  the  only  treaty  actually  guaranteed 
by  the  Entente  Powers  did  not  affect  our  territory.  Rou- 
mania  was  at  that  time  the  country  which  had  given  least 
assistance  to  the  Entente  on  the  battlefield,  and  her  claim 
would,  therefore,  probably  have  been  the  easiest  to  bring 
down.  In  his  memoirs,  Count  Czernin  repeatedly  asseverated, 
as  the  culminating  point  of  his  whole  self-defence,  that  it  was 
the  Treaty  of  London  which  prevented  him  from  entering 
into  a  separate  peace.  This,  however,  is  also  strong  evidence 
of  how  much  an  autonomous  and  independent  Hungary 
stood  to  gain  by  a  separate  peace,  considering  that  this 
supreme  obstacle,  the  London  agreement,  was  no  obstacle  at 
all  from  the  Hungarian  point  of  view.  No  one  can  possibly 
assert  that  the  agreements  concluded  in  1917  with  the 
Czechs,  for  instance,  could  have  been  insisted  on  ;  nor  were 
their  claims  then  so  great.  The  Czecho-Slovak  legions  had 
not  then  appeared  upon  the  battlefield. 

There  was  indeed  nothing  in  the  London  agreement  which 
compelled  us  to  remain  by  Germany’s  side.  The  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Transylvania  with  Roumania  was  being  demanded 
in  certain  Entente  circles,  but  German  official  diplomacy 
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was  also  not  altogether  opposed  to  this  plan.  Germany  was 
quite  as  willing  to  purchase  the  benevolence  of  Roumania 
with  Hungarian  territory  as  that  of  Italy  with  Austrian,  but 
while  Czernin  would  not  hear  of  surrendering  Tirol  he  was 
prepared  to  cede  Transylvania  to  the  Roumanians.  As 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  was  merely  continuing  what 
he  had  begun  as  ambassador  at  Bucarest.  The  friendly 
relations  which,  in  spite  of  such  plans,  he  managed  to  main¬ 
tain  with  Tisza,  who  even  wanted  to  annex  parts  of  Roumania, 
are  a  credit  to  his  abilities  as  a  diplomat. 

A  separate  peace  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  Austrian 
territory  while  leaving  Hungary  intact,  would  have  trans¬ 
ferred  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Monarchy  to  the  latter 
country.  The  Prussian  alliance,  however,  would  have  been 
terminated,  and,  therefore,  the  insensate  policy  of  oppression 
by  which  the  Chauvinist  and  reactionary  party  leaders  set 
such  store  would  have  been  impossible  to  continue. 

Such  was  the  rationale  of  the  betrayal  of  my  country  which 
I  was  alleged  to  have  perpetrated  in  Switzerland  in  the  year 
1917.  I  admit  that  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
more  especially  in  my  capacity  of  officer  of  the  Reserve,  I 
ought  perhaps  to  have  avoided  a  meeting  with  the  diplomats 
of  enemy  States.  But  what  I  did,  I  did  openly  ;  I  com¬ 
municated  my  intentions  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  was  ready  to  furnish  a  report  to  the  King  on  my  return. 
As  long  as  a  Deputy  is  at  the  front  or  attached  to  his  regiment 
he  is  first  and  foremost  a  soldier,  but  his  quality  of  soldier 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  his  way  when  he  is  engaged 
in  political  activities. 

My  second  and  more  important  conversation  was  with 
M.  Haguenin,  the  director  of  French  press  propaganda,  but 
I  could  not  enter  into  such  detail  with  him  or  discuss  matters 
in  so  concrete  a  form,  since  I  did  not  know  how  far  he  was 
authorized  to  proceed.  I  explained  to  him  also  my  own  and 
my  party’s  programme  of  foreign  policy,  but  I  was  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  to  glean  information  from  him.  Even 
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after  discounting  his  propagandist  statements  by  the 
scepticism  with  which  it  was  natural  that  I  should  receive 
them,  I  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  his  statements  with 
what  was  already  common  knowledge  in  Hungary  an  over¬ 
whelming  impression  of  the  assistance  which  America  could 
offer  her  allies  on  the  Western  front.  The  American  army  was 
very  much  underrated  by  our  leaders  of  opinion,  who  wished 
to  persuade  the  nation  that  the  American  assistance  was  all 
bluff.  I  had  never  believed  this,  but  I  was  astonished  at 
the  evidence  which  was  now  presented  to  me,  in  the  form  of 
data  which  were  apparently  genuine  and  authentic,  and  at 
any  rate  consistent  and  mutually  corroborative,  of  the  rapid 
and  enormous  development  of  the  American  reinforcements. 

My  guiding  principle  during  these  discussions,  and  through¬ 
out  my  stay  in  Switzerland,  was  to  demonstrate  that  it  was 
in  the  interests  of  the  Entente  to  conclude  peace  with  us  as 
soon  as  possible,  since  in  such  a  tremendous  war  the  political, 
economic,  and  military  chances  were  incalculable.  Of  course, 
I  had  to  be  most  careful  not  to  say  a  word  which  could  betray 
how  ruined  and  exhausted  the  Central  Powers  were  already  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  was  obliged  to  present  our  position  in  the 
best  light.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Entente  learned 
from  these  conversations  of  the  weakness  of  the  Central 
Powers,  and  thence  derived  the  strength  to  hold  out.  This 
is  not  only  a  calumny  but  a  self-stultifying  one.  I  am  sure 
that  I  did  not  create  this  impression ;  it  was  the  very  last 
thing  I  could  want  to  do,  as  it  would  have  damaged  the  case 
for  the  separate  peace  for  which  I  was  working. 

Another  calumny  of  the  same  type  is  the  assertion  that  I 
betrayed  military  secrets  in  Switzerland  in  1917.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  betray  any  such  secrets,  as  I  was  not 
in  possession  of  any.  Anything  I  could  have  given  away 
certainly  reached  the  Entente  espionage  organizations  more 
quickly  and  fully  than  it  did  me.  The  accusation  is  an 
infamous  and  a  stupid  invention  ;  it  obviously  originated 
with  Louis  Windischgrátz.  Nobody  with  whom  I  entered 
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into  negotiations  breathed  a  suggestion  of  such  a  thing. 
Windischgrátz,  however,  accused  me  of  nothing  less  than 
betraying  to  the  French,  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  the  military 
plans  of  the  German  offensive  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  !  I, 
of  all  people,  who  did  not  even  come  accidentally  or  indirectly 
into  contact  with  German  or  Austrian  military  circles  !  And 
why  should  the  enemy  have  displayed  any  curiosity  concern¬ 
ing  the  plans  for  that  offensive  ?  At  that  date  it  was  already 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  had  been  repeatedly  served  up  by 
the  international  press  in  all  its  frightful  details.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  I  never  once  mentioned  that  past  offensive,  and 
indeed  never  spoke  a  word  at  any  time  about  military 
operations,  even  within  the  limits  graciously  conceded  by 
the  censorship  to  the  Press.  What  more  shall  I  say  to  the 
allegations  of  Prince  Windischgrátz  ?  I  do  not  think  anyone 
could  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  analyse  the  motives  of  Windisch- 
grátz’s  complicated  web  of  lies.  As  regards  his  malicious  lie 
about  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  however,  my  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Prince  justifies  me  in  advancing  a  hypothesis. 
It  was  essential  to  Prince  Windischgrátz  that  I  should  be  a 
spy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  extraordinarily  taken 
with  the  name  ‘  Chemin  des  Dames  ’.  He,  combined,  there¬ 
fore,  the  useful  with  the  agreeable.  On  learning  subse¬ 
quently  that  the  facts  of  the  betrayal  which  he  had  invented 
were  untenable,  he  did  not  recall  the  fabrication.  He  found 
the  name  of  the  battlefield  too  irresistible. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  FRANCHISE  REFORM 

The  Delegations  had  just  assembled  in  Vienna  when  I 
returned  from  Switzerland  ;  it  had  at  last  become  possible 
to  summon  them.  On  the  strength  of  the  information  I  had 
gained  abroad  I  was  determined  to  set  to  work  with  re¬ 
doubled  ardour.  My  first  step  was  to  visit  the  Prime  Minister, 
Wekerle.  I  asked  him  to  procure  me  a  special  audience  with 
the  King,  to  whom  I  had  important  communications  to  make. 
Wekerle  made  no  arrangements  for  this  audience,  in  spite  of 
my  insistence.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  me  from  telling  the  King  the  true  position.  The 
only  possible  foreign  policy  which  Wekerle  could  conceive 
was  one  that  staked  everything  on  friendly  relations  with 
the  Germans.  The  very  idea  that  he  might  ever  be  obliged 
to  break  with  this  policy  filled  him  with  dismay.  He  rejoiced 
that  I  was  not  going  to  meet  the  King  and  agitate  him  with 
my  Swiss  experiences. 

I  told  the  Delegations  of  my  many  reasons  for  anxiety  if 
the  war  were  prolonged.  I  particularly  warned  the  Delegates 
of  the  reality  of  the  threat  from  the  American  army,  with  its 
millions  of  men  and  its  enormous  quantities  of  munitions, 
now  ready  for  the  spring  campaign  on  the  Western  front.  I 
warned  them  how  public  opinion  was  being  misled  by  the 
light  talk  of  a  couple  of  brigades  or  so  from  America. 
Andrássy  and  Tisza,  as  well  as  Czernin,  replied  with  a 
contemptuous  smile.  For  these  gentlemen  the  Delegations 
were  merely  another  occasion  for  banquets  and  toasts  and 
fine  phrases  about  the  loyalty  of  the  Nibelungs.  “Make 
peace  ”,  I  said,  “  before  America  comes  on  the  scene.” 
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“  Faint-heartedness  !  ”  they  replied — “  Making  a  song  about 
nothing  !  ” 

It  was  useless  to  talk  to  them.  They  had  barricaded  their 
minds  against  the  penetration  of  unpleasant  troubles,  and 
their  cold  indifference  only  turned  to  indignation  when — in 
December,  1917  ! — I  ventured  to  cast  doubt  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  hopes  placed  in  the  intensified  submarine  campaign, 
or  when  I  expressed  the  conviction  that,  if  the  Central  Powers 
would  accept  in  principle  the  pacifist  programme  of  the 
Entente,  the  only  real  hindrance  to  peace  would  be  the 
problem  of  the  independence  and  restoration  of  Belgium 
and  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  If  Germany  had  been 
morally  justified  in  offering  Italy  Austrian  territory  in 
order  to  prevent  Italian  intervention,  the  Monarchy,  as  soon 
as  we  recognized  the  real  impediment  to  peace,  was  at  least 
entitled — in  my  view,  bound — to  follow  this  precedent  and 
recommend  renunciation  to  her  ally.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  even  to  discuss  this  with  our  politicians.  They 
were  content  to  hope  that  the  imminent  peace  with  Russia 
would  release  the  Eastern  armies,  so  that  in  the  spring  the 
latter  could  force  a  decision  and  win  peace  through  victory 
on  the  Western  front.  They  were  more  Catholic  than  the 
Pope,  and  regarded  it  as  nothing  short  of  a  crime  that  I 
should  venture  even  to  hint  at  our  ally’s  relinquishment  of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

A  clearer-sighted  statesman  than  any  of  them  was  the 
German  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  von  Kühl- 
mann,  who  passed  through  the  Hungarian  capital  about  the 
time  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  negotiations,  and  on  that 
occasion  made  the  acquaintance  of  numerous  Hungarian 
politicians.  The  Minister  of  Commerce,  Joseph  Szterényi, 
gave  a  dinner  in  Kuhlmann’s  honour,  to  which  I,  with  a  few 
other  political  leaders,  was  invited. 

Von  Kiihlmann  made  an  exceedingly  good  impression  on 
me.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  intellectual  horizon,  great  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  calm,  clear  judgment.  Over  our  after-dinner 
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coffee  we  fell  into  conversation,  while  the  whole  company 
listened  with  strained  attention.  Apart  from  myself  all  those 
present  were  pronounced  Teutophiles.  They  heard  with 
amazement  the  sort  of  remarks  I  was  making  to  the  German 
Secretary  of  State.  Kiihlmann,  the  one  person  present  who 
could  conceivably  have  had  any  justification  for  offence  at 
my  attacks  on  German  policy,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
entire  company  who  did  not  positively  spit  with  rage  ;  he 
even  displayed  sympathy  with  my  plain  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  the  impressions  which  I  had 
gathered  in  Switzerland  had  only  strengthened  my  conviction 
that  a  peace  by  understanding  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  a  matter  of  vital  moment  to  us.  In  my  opinion 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  such  a  peace  was  the  fact  that 
Germany  would  not  express  herself  with  entire  candour  and 
sincerity  on  the  fate  of  Belgium,  and  declare  unequivocally 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  enforcing  any  rights  in  regard 
to  her,  whether  territorial,  economic,  or  political.  I  also  told 
von  Kiihlmann  that,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  the  Germans, 
if  they  were  really  in  earnest  about  the  removal  of  these 
obstacles,  must  overcome  their  own  susceptibilities  in  the 
Alsatian  question  and  give  way  to  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
world  by  making  an  acceptable  proposal  to  the  French  ; 
otherwise,  I  said,  there  could  be  no  question  of  peace. 

Kiihlmann,  who  no  doubt  realized  this  just  as  well  as  I  did, 
without  wishing  to  say  it  in  so  many  words,  listened  with 
quiet  attention,  and  took  no  exception  to  it,  merely  referring 
to  the  great  difficulties  inherent  in  the  execution  of  this 
project.  Knowing,  as  I  did,  the  mentality  of  his  compatriots, 
especially  the  German  generals,  my  impression  was  that  he 
by  no  means  exaggerated  those  difficulties.  The  tone,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  Kiihlmann  replied  to  me  was  so  conciliatory 
that  it  surprised  us  all,  and  as  regards  this  part  of  his  con¬ 
versation  the  others  present  also  gained  the  impression  that 
Kiihlmann,  as  Secretary  of  State,  would  not  oppose  an 
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agreement  in  these,  or  substantially  similar,  terms.  I  cannot 
remember  a  similar  instance  of  moderation  in  German 
official  circles  at  any  time  during  the  war.  The  ability  to 
face  facts  and  the  capacity  for  sober  reflection  doubtless 
existed  in  other  prominent  Germans  ;  but  owing  to  the 
terrorism  unfortunately  exercised  by  the  military  party,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  world  to  have  official  knowledge  of 
their  views.  And  even  if  their  opinions  became  known,  it 
had  to  be  recognized  that  they  were  without  influence. 
Through  a  very  venial  indiscretion,  my  conversation,  or,  if 
the  term  be  preferred,  my  argument  with  Kiihlmann  was 
published  by  the  Press  on  the  following  day,  with  the 
characteristic  result  that  the  representatives  of  the  dominant 
German  policy  considered  it  necessary  hurriedly  to  correct 
this  momentary  impression  of  a  conciliatory  attitude. 

The  Esterházy  Cabinet  had  begun  its  work  with  the 
promise  of  the  realization  of  a  democratic  franchise  and  of  a 
pacific  and  western  orientation,  but  during  its  brief  term  of 
office  it  failed  to  come  to  any  decision,  and  in  the  end 
achieved  nothing.  The  Wekerle  Ministry  reverted  to  a 
definitely  Teutophile  policy,  and  in  the  franchise  question 
also  the  views  of  Tisza  and  of  the  reactionary  elements  of  the 
Coalition  seemed  constantly  to  gain  ground.  Vázsonyi  failed 
to  offer  any  active  opposition  to  these  tendencies.  The  fact 
that  the  Károlyi  party  was  willing  to  remain  associated  with 
the  Government  Coalition  until  the  accomplishment  of  the 
franchise  reform,  represented  no  advantage  to  Wekerle’s 
Ministry,  but  was  only  an  embarrassment  to  it.  For  Wekerle 
not  only  had  no  intention  of  relinquishing  the  plan  of 
‘  deepening  ’  the  German  alliance,  but  also  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  adequately  extending  the  franchise.  He  was  a 
Conservative,  heart  and  soul,  and  preferred  to  look  to  the 
Right  for  support.  As  regards  Batthyány,  Wekerle  aimed 
at  detaching  him  from  his  party  and  retaining  him  in  the 
Cabinet  if  possible,  or,  if  not,  at  getting  rid  of  him.  Batthyány, 
who  soon  grasped  the  situation,  was  not  disposed  to  support 
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the  reactionary  movement  which  was  being  organized  under 
the  pretext  of  the  formation  of  a  united  party,  and  he 
renounced  his  portfolio  on  the  express  ground  of  his  con¬ 
viction  that  his  continuance  in  the  Cabinet  would  advance 
neither  peace  nor  the  franchise  nor  social  reform.  He  was 
onlv  doing  his  duty  in  acting  up  to  his  principles  in  this 
manly  and  straightforward  way  ;  but  Hungary  would  have 
fared  better  if  every  democratic  statesman  had  fulfilled  his 
duty  as  readily  and  as  completely.  Vazsonyi,  for  instance, 
continued  to  cling  to  his  portfolio.  Possibly  he  was  not 
moved  merely  by  vanity  or  love  of  power,  or  growing 
hostility  to  the  Károlyi  party.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  if 
he  remained  in  the  Ministry,  he  could  really  serve  the  cause 
of  democracy  better  than  if  he  abandoned  the  field  entirely 
to  the  Reaction.  Events  showed  that  if  he  really  thought  so 
he  was  making  an  appalling  mistake.  Instead  of  his  intro¬ 
ducing  a  more  democratic  spirit  into  the  Government,  and 
subsequently  into  the  Government  ‘  Unity  ’  party,  the 
reactionary  majority  moulded  both  him  and  his  franchise 
reform  into  shape.  Henceforward  Vázsonyi  sank  lower  and 
lower,  till  he  reached  a  point  at  which  he  could  only  depend 
on  the  support  of  the  Reaction,  and  offered  no  opposition 
either  to  the  movement  for  the  restriction  of  the  franchise, 
or  to  plans  to  crush  the  peace  propaganda  of  the  franchise 
coalition.  Worse  still,  it  was  he  who  destroyed  the  coalition. 

Who  could  hope  that  the  Party  of  Work  would  voluntarily 
renounce  all  opposition  and  be  prepared  to  die  in  sheer  self- 
sacrifice  ?  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  Government 
could  establish  universal  suffrage  and  the  secret  ballot  by 
dissolving  Parliament.  From  the  beginning  I  and  my  whole 
party  had  pressed  for  a  dissolution,  and  at  first  this  had  also 
been  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  Esterh  ázy  Cabinet.  No  true 
friend  of  the  franchise  reform  could  call  for  anything  else. 

The  victorious  suffrage  campaign,  however,  was  betrayed 
by  Andrássy,  who  soon  began  his  intrigues  against  dissolu¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  want  this  Chamber  of  Deputies,  so  m  tune 
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both  with  his  Teutophile  foreign  policy  and  his  home  policy, 
Conservative  in  the  worst  sense,  to  be  reinforced  with  pacifist, 
democratic,  or  perhaps  even  socialist  and  radical  elements. 
And  it  was  certain  that,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  fresh 
elections  would  have  crowded  Parliament  with  these  elements. 
For  this  very  reason  he  was  at  one  with  Wekerle  in  desiring 
only  a  very  timid  electoral  reform,  obtainable  without  a 
dissolution.  He  calculated  that,  for  the  sake  of  power,  many 
members  of  the  Party  of  Work  would  forsake  Tisza  and  join 
the  new  Government  party.  With  this  addition  to  its 
majority,  the  Government  hoped  to  meander  along  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  For  all  its  cunning,  however,  this 
calculation  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  As  soon  as 
the  reactionary  majority  saw  that  they  were  no  longer 
threatened  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  Government  found  itself  without  the  means  of  securing 
a  majority  for  its  own  Bill.  No  one  was  afraid  any  longer  of 
the  scarecrow,  and  the  opponents  of  franchise  reform  could 
mutilate  the  Bill  as  much  as  they  liked.  Wekerle  and 
Andrássy  watched  this  development  of  events  with  hardly 
disguised  satisfaction;  and  Vázsonyi  continued  to  lend  his 
name  to  cover  the  intrigues  of  the  Reaction. 

To  me  the  attitude  of  the  Socialists  was  unintelligible. 
Vázsonyi’s  plan  was  to  compensate  them  for  his  sacrifice  of 
the  rural  population  under  the  pressure  of  the  Reaction,  by 
strengthening  their  position  in  the  urban  boroughs  through 
advantages  to  be  won  for  the  industrial  working  classes. 
Ostensibly  the  Social  Democrats  still  adhered  to  the  demand 
for  universal  suffrage,  but  many  of  them  admitted  privately 
that  they  would  have  put  up,  temporarily  at  least,  with  the 
continued  exclusion  of  the  Hungarian  peasants  from  the 
suffrage,  so  long  as  their  own  constituents,  the  industrial 
workers,  secured  the  vote.  The  Socialists  ought  never  to 
have  countenanced  this  policy  of  favouring  the  town  at  the 
expense  of  the  country  population.  Apart  from  all  moral 
considerations,  in  the  attitude  which  they  took  up  at  the  turn 
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of  the  year  1917-8  the  Socialist  leaders  committed  a  fatal 
strategical  error.  They  failed  to  recognize  their  natural  ally, 
the  villagers  and  the  working  classes  in  the  rural  districts. 
They  misjudged  these  people  and  abandoned  them  to  the 
Reaction,  literally  driving  them  into  its  arms. 

Our  main  effort  was  to  secure  justice  for  the  country 
population,  for  the  Government  clung  to  the  educational 
test  for  voters  and  to  the  open  ballot  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  fought  tooth  and  nail  to  prolong  the  virtual  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  peasantry.  Meanwhile,  the  Socialists  frequently 
stood  idly  and  indifferently  looking  on  at  our  struggles  against 
the  Government  and  Vázsonyi.  This  neutrality  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  was  almost  equivalent  to  support  for 
Vázsonyi.  When,  after  the  subsequent  rupture  of  the 
franchise  coalition,  Vázsonyi  rancorously  attacked  my 
policy  and  myself  personally,  the  Social  Democrats  and 
their  party  organ  never  moved  a  finger  to  defend  me  against 
him  or  to  prevent  the  dispersal  of  the  forces  of  democracy. 

The  franchise  reform  was  sabotaged  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  revival  of  old  Chauvinist  catchwords.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  supremacy  of  the  Magyar  race  in  a  country  where 
approximately  half  the  population  consisted  of  non-Magyar 
nationalities,  it  was  determined  that  any  extension  of  the 
franchise  must  be  restricted  to  those  inhabitants  whose 
mother-tongue  was  Magyar.  The  ability  to  speak  and  write 
in  the  Magyar  language  was,  therefore,  required  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  condition.  The  Reaction  counted  on  the  Károlyi 
party,  whose  deputies  came  from  purely  Magyar  districts, 
being  unable  to  resist  so  popular  a  claim.  It  was  a  clever 
move,  for  within  the  Károlyi  party  there  were  many  who 
feared  that  the  country  electors,  with  their  extreme  political 
ignorance,  might  be  incited  against  them  by  rumours  that 
the  party  was  too  concerned  for  its  alliance  with  the  Socialists 
and  Radicals  to  make  even  this  small  concession  to  the 
Magyar  race.  All  this  notwithstanding,  the  party  remained 
true  to  its  principles,  and  emphasized  the  tragic  significance 
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of  this  violation  of  right,  by  which  the  Magyars  themselves 
armed  their  enemies  with  the  most  powerful  of  weapons 
against  them.  Batthyány  contributed  largely  to  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  Károlyi  party  at  this  critical  juncture. 

Vázsonyi’s  Bill  reached  the  Franchise  Committee,  which 
considered  it,  or  rather  its  sabotage,  for  months,  the 
increasingly  vigorous  Reaction  endeavouring  constantly  to 
whittle  down  the  Minister’s  recommendations.  The  united 
Government  party  which  Wekerle  had  succeeded  in  creating, 
now  appeared  in  its  true  colours,  and  carried  out  its  policy 
in  intimate  association  with  Tisza  and  the  Party  of  Work. 
The  first  result  of  the  new  turn  of  affairs  in  the  Russian 
revolution,  and  of  the  spread  of  Bolshevism,  was  to  satisfy 
the  militarists  of  the  Central  Powers  that  they  would  be  able 
to  rush  their  troops  from  the  Eastern  to  the  W estern  theatre 
of  war,  and  they  were  accordingly  preparing  for  fresh 
offensives.  In  our  country  these  developments  increased  the 
confidence  of  the  reactionaries  and  their  hold  over  home 
policy.  The  Government  party  and  the  Party  of  Work 
formed  together  such  a  large  and  compact  majority  that  the 
small  Democratic  Opposition  scarcely  counted  against  it. 
Vázsonyi,  who  had  sanctioned  the  demand  for  the  Hungarian 
literacy  tests,  was  already  completely  powerless  to  check  the 
attack  on  the  franchise  reform  which  was  being  led  by 
Stephen  Tisza,  Stephen  Bethlen,  and  Géza  Polónyi.  The 
Reaction  was  no  longer  afraid  of  him  ;  he  had  alienated  the 
Democratic  elements.  In  the  Franchise  Committee  Vázsonyi 
attacked  me  more  often  than  he  did  Tisza  ;  ultimately  he 
attacked  me  alone,  so  deluded  was  he.  The  Social  Democratic 
organ  noted  with  amazing  serenity  the  equivocal  attitude  of 
this  champion  of  democracy. 

Vázsonyi  did  not  retain  the  position  in  which  the  Demo¬ 
crats  had  placed  him.  With  all  his  talent,  he  was  undone 
by  a  grievous  defect  of  character  ;  he  was  inexpressibly, 
morbidly  sensitive  and  vain.  He  looked  at  everything  from 
the  personal  standpoint.  Such  matters  as  the  democratic 
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revolution,  universal  suffrage,  and  peace  were  summed  up  in 
his  view  in  the  question  whether  he  would  or  would  not 
remain  Minister  of  Justice.  It  is  true  that  the  vilest  intrigues 
were  set  on  foot  against  him.  When,  therefore,  I  renewed 
my  agitation  for  peace,  which  was  the  second  main  plank  in 
the  programme  of  the  franchise  coalition,  the  only  aspect 
of  my  agitation  which  he  could  see  was  the  fact  that  he,  as 
the  Minister  representing  the  coalition,  would  be  exposed  by 
this  reopening  of  the  question  of  peace  to  fresh  difficulties 
and  embarrassments.  He  was  also  offended  at  my  demands 
for  greater  dispatch  and  more  radical  measures  in  the  franchise 
question  and  in  reform  generally.  Instead  of  relying  on  those 
who  could  really  have  given  him  the  strength  to  shatter  the 
reactionary  agitation  directed  against  him,  he  turned  against 
his  fellow-combatants.  He  could  not  endure  the  thought 
that  I,  the  Count,  should  be  more  radical  and  democratic 
than  himself,  and  should  be  striving  with  greater  resolution 
for  peace  and  the  liberation  of  the  people.  So  in  the  end  he 
directed  his  main  attacks  against  me,  and  became  not  only 
the  ally  and  persona  grata  of  the  Reaction  but,  thanks  to  his 
ability,  their  fountain  of  ideas  and  eventually  their  intel¬ 
lectual  leader.  By  then  it  had  already  come  to  an  open 
breach  between  us.  Public  opinion  was  growing  more 
radical,  and  no  longer  hoped  for  franchise  reform  from  this 
Cabinet  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  lost  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Franchise  Committee.  The  discussions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  indeed,  no  longer  turned  on  how  to  confer  the 
franchise  upon  everyone,  but  on  how  to  exclude  from  it  as 
many  people  as  possible.  These  discussions  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  debates  in  full  session  were  one  long  self-exposure  of 
the  ruling  classes  of  Hungary  before  the  oppressed  class  and 
the  watchful  eyes  of  foreign  countries.  The  conviction  grew 
continually  stronger  that  fundamental  changes  and  great 
upheavals  must  inevitably  take  place,  after  which  universal 
suffrage  would  materialize  of  its  own  accord. 

The  collapse  of  the  franchise  coalition  gave  the  first 
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impetus  to  Vázsonyi’s  petty  and  short-sighted  policy  of  not 
only  dropping  the  peace  programme  but  taking  the  lead  in 
a  fierce  campaign  against  the  peace  party.  Vázsonyi  was 
the  first  to  take  a  stand  in  Hungary  against  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks.  In  the  Cabinet  he  opposed  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  Russians,  not  because  a  dictated  peace 
repelled  him,  but  because,  in  his  phrase,  it  was  impossible  to 
negotiate  with  Bolsheviks.  His  anti-Bolshevism  was  generally 
regarded  as  directed  primarily  against  Pacifism,  and,  in  view 
of  the  situation  at  the  time,  it  was  so  in  effect.  He  had 
rapidly  adopted  the  phraseology  of  the  Reaction,  and  mingled 
it  strangely  with  the  language  of  middle-class  demagogy. 
He  would  gladly  have  remained  both  Minister  and  friend  of 
the  people,  and  thought  he  could  succeed  in  doing  so  if  he 
could  win  against  me.  Accordingly  he  directed  his  most 
violent  attacks  and  his  most  subtle  intrigues  against  the 
Károlyi  party  and  myself.  His  Socialist  friends  had  no 
special  objection  to  this. 

I  saw  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  people  could  expect 
no  justice  from  a  Chauvinist  and  reactionary  majority  ;  and 
the  perpetual  waste  of  precious  time  meant  that  in  the  end 
there  would  be  no  democratic  reform  at  all.  I  therefore 
devoted  all  my  energies  to  pacifist  aims,  for  I  knew  that  their 
realization  would  entail  that  of  universal  suffrage.  Nothing 
more  could  be  done  directly  for  franchise  reform ;  the 
psychological  moment  had  been  missed.  When  franchise 
reform  first  came  up  for  discussion  at  the  King’s  instigation, 
it  had  been  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  King’s  pacifist  endeavour 
to  convince  foreign  countries  and  our  own  nationalities  that 
a  new  era  had  dawned.  Now  a  retrograde  movement  was 
beginning  in  foreign  policy  ;  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
Monarchy,  dazzled  by  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  and 
Bucarest,  believed  for  a  moment  that  the  danger  had  passed  ; 
they  dropped  their  schemes  of  reform.  And  yet  another 
factor  militated  against  democratic  reform,  a  consequence 
of  Vázsonyi’s  colossal  vanity.  Vázsonyi  wanted  to  make  a 
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fundamental  work,  a  judicial  masterpiece  of  the  preamble  to 
his  Franchise  Bill,  instead  of  rushing  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
through  in  a  few  weeks.  He  wanted  to  write  an  extensive 
and  brilliant  work  on  the  franchise,  and  while  he  dictated  his 
fine  phrases  he  never  looked  out  of  the  window  ;  otherwise 
he  might  have  seen  the  very  black  and  threatening  clouds 
which  were  gathering  on  the  political  horizon.  When  his 
‘  Case  for  Reform  ’  finally  appeared,  the  essential  conditions 
for  the  realization  of  the  reform  no  longer  existed. 

After  a  year  of  painful  and  ignominious  travail  the  demo¬ 
cratic  franchise  reform  finally  collapsed  altogether ;  the 
reform  for  which  the  majority  voted  was  a  pitiable  travesty 
of  universal  suffrage.  By  then  Vázsonyi  was  no  longer  a 
Minister,  but  not  even  then  did  he  endeavour  to  repair  the 
terrible  mistake  he  had  made.  With  the  mutilation  of  the 
franchise  reform  the  last  chance  was  lost  of  a  healthy  and 
normal  development,  and  the  seed  was  sown  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  revolutionary  events. 

I  am  not  going  to  fall  into  the  error  of  attributing  the 
failure  of  the  franchise  reform — this  event  which  was  to  have 
such  fateful  consequences — exclusively,  or  even  primarily, 
to  the  injured  personal  vanity  of  the  Franchise  Minister. 
But  I  ask,  What  would  a  democratic  statesman  who  was 
equal  to  his  task  have  done,  or  been  able  to  do,  in  his  place  ? 

The  first  great  wave  of  pacifism  had  made  franchise  reform 
the  question  of  the  day.  It  is  now  known  that  the  moment 
at  which  the  King  proposed  it  was  a  very  favourable  one  for 
its  realization.  The  novelty  of  the  Russian  revolution,  the 
Stockholm  conference,  and  the  King’s  personality  held  the 
Reaction  strongly  in  check.  A  democratic  tactician  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  juncture.  He  would  have 
known  that  the  favourable  conjuncture  could  not  last  for 
ever,  or  return  if  it  passed.  A  tactician  who  proposed  to 
starve  out  the  reactionaries  would  be  failing  to  take  into 
account  their  tenacity,  their  resources,  and  their  political 
training.  Such  a  fortress  could  only  be  stormed.  It  was  just 
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this  ‘  now  or  never  ’  which  V ázsonyi  failed  to  recognize. 
The  reactionaries,  realizing  the  emergency,  were  panic- 
stricken  for  a  moment.  But  they  rapidly  collected  their 
forces  and  established  a  united  camp,  while  the  comfortable 
methods  of  the  champion  of  democracy  blew  up  the  camp  of 
the  democrats.  Such  was  the  position  when  the  spurious 
victories  of  the  Germans  from  March  to  June,  1918,  provided 
fresh  encouragement  for  the  belief  which  gave  backbone  to 
the  reactionary  opposition.  The  Reaction  seemed  to  gain 
new  strength  with  every  military  success  of  the  Germans. 
As  these  victories  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  only  be 
tactical  and  not  strategical,  their  effect  was  not  much  more 
permanent  than  that  of  an  ether  injection.  However  that 
may  be,  amid  the  perpetual  fluctuations  in  the  theatre  of 
war  the  prospects  of  the  democratic  cause  at  home  were 
always  best  when  the  military  position  was  bad.  A  demo¬ 
cratic  statesman  would  thus  have  seized  opportunity  by  the 
forelock  and  presented  a  very  short  suffrage  bill,  at  the  same 
time  indicating  plainly  his  intention  to  summon  a  fresh 
Parliament  if  the  existing  one  were  not  prepared  immediately 
to  place  the  Bill  on  the  Statute  Book.  Certainly  this  would 
have  been  more  or  less  of  a  revolutionary  act,  but  the  times 
were  already  more  or  less  revolutionary.  The  man  who,  in 
the  critical  days  of  1917  and  1918,  could  occupy  himself  with 
the  conditions  prevailing  on  remote  islands  in  order  that  his 
preamble  to  his  Franchise  Bill  might  not  lack  a  motley 
completeness,  had  at  heart  already  cut  himself  off  by  this 
charlatanry  from  the  battles  of  democracy.  How  many 
people  have  read  Vázsonyi’s  magnificent  thesis  ?  And  how 
many  the  poor  Bill  ?  Thus  the  gulf  widened  between  the 
supporters  of  the  franchise  reform  and  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  it,  and  the  man  who  had  come  forward  in  the  spirit  of  an 
Hungarian  Necker,  retired,  estranged  from  his  old  allies  and 
forsaken  by  his  new  ones,  without  success  and  without 
dignity  ;  and  his  failure  went  near  to  covering  democracy 
with  ridicule. 
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Thus  the  Franchise  Bill  was  passed  which  excluded  the 
agricultural  population  and  the  non-Magyar  nationalities 
from  the  life  of  the  State.  With  Chauvinist  catchwords,  and 
especially  with  the  promise  of  military  achievements,  Wekerle 
had  welded  together  the  1867  party,  the  Andrássy  party,  the 
Clerical  People’s  party,  Vázsonyi’s  Democratic  party  (the 
party  of  urban  Judaism),  and  a  few  malcontents  from  the 
Tisza  party  into  an  instrument  for  the  sabotage  of  franchise 
reform.  This  was  Wekerle’ s  ‘  1848  Constitution  ’  party  which, 
to  complete  its  absurdity,  was  popularly  called  the  ‘  1867 
and  1848  ’  party  !  This  unsound  combination  quickly  dis¬ 
solved  into  its  several  elements  after  its  one  inglorious 
achievement.  It  only  needed  a  shock,  which  soon  came  with 
the  events  of  the  second  half  of  the  year  1918. 
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PACIFISM 

The  most  notable  personality  in  Plungarian  politics  during 
the  months  of  the  suffrage  campaign  was  President  Wilson. 
The  pacifism  which  President  Wilson  proclaimed,  the  ideas 
which  he  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  deter¬ 
mined  the  character  of  our  internal  struggles,  just  as,  at  a 
later  date,  the  weakness  with  which  he  abandoned  his  ideas 
was  to  determine  the  entire  destiny  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

What  was  pacifism  ;  what  was  its  significance  in  the 
world-war  ;  how  did  it  affect  the  interests  of  the  Hungarian 
nation  ?  My  opinions  on  all  these  questions  differ  somewhat 
now  from  those  which  I  held  in  1917  and  1918.  My  former 
ideas,  however,  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  denying  them.  Wilson  and  pacifism  were  a 
great  experience  to  me,  and  to  millions  of  others,  and  how¬ 
ever  much  events  may  have  transformed  our  ideas,  it  remains 
true  that  that  experience  was  an  historical  force. 

Pacifism,  as  expounded  by  President  Wilson,  not  only 
provided  a  programme  for  the  termination  of  this  war  but 
also  dreamed  of  a  perpetual  peace,  a  nobler  and  more  equit¬ 
able  ordering  of  the  world  in  which  the  League  of  Nations 
should  replace  the  latent  war  of  the  old  international  order. 
The  Entente  Powers,  in  inscribing  on  their  banner  pacifism 
and  international  justice  and  democracy,  undeniably  made 
a  most  skilful  move,  for  by  these  means  they  gained  the 
sympathy  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  even  in  the  enemy 
countries,  whose  advance  to  supreme  power,  in  face  of  the 
failure  of  the  Germans  to  achieve  their  war  aims,  could  only 
be  a  matter  of  time.  These  promises  invested  the  fight  with 
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a  new  spirit  and  purpose ;  for  the  victory  of  the  Entente, 
provided  its  loudly  proclaimed  war  aims  could  be  realized, 
offered  to  suffering  humanity  the  hope  of  a  new  era. 
President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  and  his  subsequent 
elaborations  of  them  contained  no  mention  of  the  necessity 
of  substituting  a  League  of  Socialist  States  for  the  existing 
Capitalist  States,  but  they  did,  at  any  rate,  postulate  a  more 
exalted  view  of  human  affairs  and  a  more  humane  code  of 
ethics,  and  the  necessary  prior  condition  of  this  was  a  new 
political  and  economic  system.  Whether  Wilson  realized 
this  was  another  matter.  But  he  spoke  of  a  new  ordering  of 
the  world,  without  which  the  establishment  of  world  peace 
would  be  impossible  ;  and  though  he  did  not  identify  the  new 
world  order  with  Socialism,  it  was  a  notable  fact  that  the 
rise  of  Wilsonian  Pacifism  gained  for  Socialism  innumerable 
fresh  adherents  even  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  had 
formerly  seen  in  it  only  a  Utopia.  Owing  to  the  spread  of 
pacifist  ideas,  Socialism  unexpectedly  regained  great  practical 
influence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  war. 

Among  the  Central  Powers,  especially  in  Germany,  the  new 
propaganda  instituted  under  the  banner  of  pacifism  was 
received  with  intelligible  nervousness.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  swim  with  the  stream.  It  was  quite  impossible 
openly  to  oppose  the  Fourteen  Points.  In  Austria,  Czernin  s 
entry  into  office  appeared  to  have  imbued  the  Foreign  Office 
with  a  new  spirit,  and  under  him  the  official  foreign  policy 
was  admittedly  pacifist.  The  enemies  of  pacifism  did  not 
dare  to  show  themselves  in  their  true  colours,  and  merely 
continued  to  harp  on  the  danger  of  relying  on  Entente 
propaganda,  and  to  declare  that  it  had  no  other  aim  than  to 
prevent  us  from  persevering  until  victory.  Let  if  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  was  a  great  advance  in  comparison  with 
Berthold  Burian’s  period  of  office.  At  that  time  the  mere 
mention  of  peace  had  been  scouted  as  defeatism,  but  now  no 
further  obstacle  could  be  placed  in  the  path  even  of  direct 
efforts  towards  peace.  The  degree  in  which  official  circles 
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inclined  towards  pacifism  was  a  veritable  barometer  of  the 
situation.  If  things  went  wrong  they  immediately  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  pacifists  heart  and  soul,  but  as  soon 
as  they  could  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  danger 
was  over  for  the  time  being,  they  began  once  more  to  fight 
bitterly  against  pacifism,  as  if  they  had  never  held  any  other 
opinions. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  I  have  frequently  been  accused  of 
contributing  by  my  pacifist  propaganda  to  the  ultimate  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  front.  Pacifist  ideas  are  certainly  little 
adapted  to  encourage  a  warlike  spirit.  If  I  am  responsible 
I  am  ready  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  ;  only,  however,  in 
so  far  as  it  belongs  to  me.  The  responsibility  rests  in  at  least 
the  same,  in  fact  in  a  considerably  higher,  degree,  with  King 
Charles  and  Czernin,  who  in  their  responsible  posts  broke 
countless  lances  against  German  militarism  and  on  behalf  of 
pacifism.  I  should  be  proud  if  I  could  justly  claim  a  larger 
share  of  the  responsibility,  but  this  is  the  simple  truth. 

My  opponents  further  assert  that,  if  we  had  not  undermined 
the  military  elan  by  our  pacifist  propaganda,  the  war  might 
have  been  indefinitely  prolonged.  But  I  think  it  is  now 
established  beyond  all  dispute  that  we  were  incapable 
politically,  militarily,  and  economically,  of  holding  out  any 
longer  than  we  did.  Moreover,  any  unavoidable  prolongation 
of  the  war  meant  such  an  immeasurable  economic  and  political 
danger  for  the  Dual  Monarchy,  that  I  can  only  say  to-day 
that  it  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  better  for  us  to 
have  ended  the  war  two  years  earlier  with  a  peace  of  under¬ 
standing  than  two  years  later  with  victory.  I  need  not  say 
more  than  that  a  peace  based  not  on  the  victory  of  one  of 
the  belligerents  but  on  an  honourable  agreement,  would  have 
preserved  the  continuity  of  the  cultural  evolution  of  humanity. 
And  two  years  earlier  an  agreed  peace  would  have  been 
possible,  but  by  1918  the  victory  of  the  Central  Powers  had 
long  become  out  of  the  question.  (To  this  day,  be  it  observed, 
the  victorious  States  have  not  succeeded  in  digesting  the 
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fruits  of  their  victory.)  The  experience  already  gained  from 
the  world  war  sufficiently  proves  how  difficult  and  trouble¬ 
some  a  matter  a  military  victory  can  be,  especially  a  hard- 
won  and  a  belated  victory,  and  how  little  sense  there  is,  even 
from  the  conservative  standpoint  (perhaps  especially  from  this 
standpoint),  in  prolonging  the  war  until  the  enemy  is  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  heel  of  the  victor  ;  future  experience  of 
the  effects  of  the  war  will  perhaps  still  further  confirm  this. 
We  have  seen  that  it  was  in  vain  that  we,  the  Central  Powers, 
trampled  on  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  Belgium,  and  that  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  Entente  Powers  secured  a  decisive 
victorv.  Economic  suffering  and  political  and  social  crises 
were  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  in  the  war  or  for  the  Entente 
to  avoid  in  the  peace,  and  the  advantages  of  victory  to  either 
side  proved  equally  illusory.  Even  so,  the  situation  would 
have  been  different  if  the  Entente  had  not  given  the  world  a 
Carthaginian  peace  instead  of  the  promised  Wilsonian  peace. 

As  time  went  on,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
there  was  no  escape  from  the  growing  superiority  of  the 
Entente  in  men  and  material,  and  that  we  had  not  a  ten  per 
cent  chance  of  emerging  undefeated.  As  early  as  April,  1917, 
Czernin  had  submitted  to  the  King  a  memorandum  in  which 
he  definitely  stated,  without  mincing  matters,  that  he 
regarded  the  war  as  lost,  since  the  Monarchy’s  reserves  of 
men,  raw  materials,  munitions  and  food  were  exhausted. 
His  proposal  was  to  make  peace  at  any  price.  Czernin  had 
already  ascertained  then  that  the  Germans  had  failed  in  their 
submarine  warfare.  When  I  look  back  to  my  conversations 
with  him  at  that  time,  I  remember  his  share  in  them  as 
virtual  paraphrasings  of  that  memorandum.  My  own 
calculations  were  also  based  on  the  conviction  that  we  could 
not  possibly  win  the  war.  Czernin,  however— if  he  speaks 
the  truth — began  in  March,  1918,  to  believe  once  more  in 
the  i  yellow  cross  ’  gas  and  in  Ludendorff  s  star  ,  my  own 

opinion  remained  unchanged. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Austria  to  rely  on  force 
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after  this  memorandum  ;  her  only  hope  of  an  acceptable 
peace  depended  on  the  victory  of  pacifist  ideas.  That  was 
why  Czernin  was  a  pacifist.  Czernin  rightly  saw  that  a 
revision  of  the  London  agreement  could  only  come  through 
the  victory  of  Wilson’s  principles.  The  absolute  victory  of 
either  side  was  likely  to  be  disastrous  for  us,  in  our  peculiar 
situation.  That  of  the  Entente  would  mean  our  disintegra¬ 
tion  and  annihilation  ;  while  the  complete  victory  of  the 
Germans  would  mean  not  only  that  the  Monarchy  would 
have  to  pay  the  price  of  peace,  but  also  that  she  would  have 
sunk  to  a  military  vassal  and  an  economic  colony  of  Germany. 
Of  this  the  very  far-reaching  political,  military,  and  economic 
plans  of  Mitteleuropa,  and  of  the  ‘  deepening  ’  of  the  German 
alliance,  which  had  already  been  elaborated,  were  sufficiently 
eloquent  evidence.  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  these 
practical  considerations  that  converted  not  only  Czernin 
but  also  the  King  to  pacifism,  rather  than  any  idealistic 
conception  of  the  tasks  of  humanity.  I  would  not  be  sure, 
however,  of  the  absence  of  sentimental  motives  m  King 
Charles. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  The  declaration  of  pacifist  objectives, 
even  at  the  expense  of  damping  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of 
the  troops,  was  not  without  practical  value  in  the  Monarchy  ; 
in  making  it  we  not  only  performed  a  universal  human  duty 
but  served  the  practical  end  of  the  salvation  of  the  Monarchy 
by  the  reconstruction  of  its  decayed  structure  on  a  new 
foundation. 

Of  all  the  arguments  usually  produced  by  the  Opposition 
against  pacifism,  whether  in  Germany,  Austria,  or  Hungary, 
the  strongest  was  the  assertion  that  the  Entente  Powers  were 
only  proclaiming  pacifist  ideas  in  order  to  gain  time,  to  win 
over  new  allies,  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  masses — in  a 
word,  to  influence  public  opinion  in  favour  of  themselves 
and  against  us — fully  intending  to  throw  overboard  all  their 
declarations  as  soon  as  they  had  us  at  their  mercy.  No  one 
can  any  longer  fail  to  see  how  much  truth  these  assertions 
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contained.  But  even  admitting  the  very  real  risk  that  the 
Entente  might  not  keep  their  word,  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  do  anything  else  but  accept  President  Wilson’s  principles. 
Salvation  with  their  help  or  annihilation  through  their  reject 
tion  :  these  were  our  only  alternatives. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  with  the  Entente  victory,  the  time 
came  for  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  to  be  put  to  the  test.  All 
the  world,  and  especially  the  conquered  nations,  waited  with 
tense  expectancy  for  the  word  to  be  made  flesh. 

Two  lines  of  straightforward  action  were  open  to  the 
Entente  Powers  when  the  Germans  finally  laid  down  their 
arms  :  either  honourably  to  realize  the  Wilson  peace,  or  to 
betray  the  Wilson  principles,  to  continue  the  war  to  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Budapest,  and  there  to  dictate  to  the  vanquished 
another  peace,  a  peace  in  the  Prussian  spirit.  They  chose, 
however,  a  middle  course.  Immediately  after  the  war,  with 
the  great  American  army  at  their  side,  or,  if  you  will,  on  their 
backs,  they  dared  not  openly  flout  Wilson.  So  they  affected 
to  aim  at  combining  the  Wilson  principles  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  fruits  of  victory  ;  certainly  a  difficult  policy  to 
carry  through  honourably.  In  the  result,  the  promising 
mists  of  the  Wilsonian  peace  faded  away,  leaving  exposed  the 
full  terrors  of  a  dictated  peace. 

While  admitting  that  President  Wilson’s  lack  of  energy 
greatly  contributed  to  the  virtual  wreckage  of  the  Fourteen 
Points,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  an  idea  cannot  be 
wrecked  by  the  weakness  or  even  faithlessness  of  an  individual, 
if  it  be  really  animated  by  the  breath  of  life,  and  supported, 
as  in  this  case,  by  a  large  part  of  the  human  race.  Not  only 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  but  also  for  some  time 
after  its  conclusion,  I  believed  that  the  magnificent  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  Wilson  principles  which  had  been  begun  could 
not  but  be  crowned  with  success.  I  regarded  it  as  unthink¬ 
able  that  the  Americans,  of  all  people,  after  joining  the 
Entente  on  the  basis  of  these  principles,  should  consent  to 
their  evasion  or  repudiation  in  the  settlement.  Yet  this  was 
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what  happened  ;  not  openly  and  at  once,  but  ultimately,  as 
the  result  of  a  long  process  of  sabotage. 

In  my  opinion  the  psychological  explanation  of  the 
abandonment  of  these  principles  lay  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
the  Americans  had  suffered  least  of  all  from  the  war,  and 
were  therefore  less  permeated  by  a  horror  of  it  than  we 
Europeans.  Pacifist  ideas  had  literally  entered  into  the 
soul  of  the  European  peoples  during  the  five  years’  war,  as 
the  natural  result  of  their  sufferings  and  terrible  privations  ; 
in  America,  thev  remained  merelv  abstract  ideas,  not  bound 
up  with  experience. 

The  failure  of  Wilsonian  Pacifism  had  also,  in  my 
opinion,  a  yet  deeper  cause,  which  was  that,  fine  and 
attractive  in  war  time  as  were  the  Fourteen  Points, 
they  were  not  altogether  equal  to  the  weight  of  more  solid 
criticism. 

The  fundamental  error  of  Wilsonian  Pacifism  was  its 
desire  to  combine  world  peace  with  the  retention  of  the 
capitalistic  economic  system.  Capitalism  depends  on  free 
competition,  and  a  world  based  on  free  economic  competition 
cannot  exclude  the  possibility  of  war.  The  Fourteen  Points 
were  by  no  means  a  complete  statement  of  Pacifism.  With¬ 
out  the  eradication  of  free  competition,  the  fount  of 
Capitalism  and  the  source  of  its  power,  Wilson’s  programme 
was  condemned  in  advance  to  inefficacy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  eradication  of  uncontrolled  competition  would  have 
meant  a  Socialist  programme,  for  which  Wilson  either  had  not 
the  courage  or  the  will. 

When,  during  the  war,  I  wholeheartedly  championed  the 
Wilsonian  principles,  defending  them  at  a  time  when  it  was 
no  small  matter  to  outrage  Hungarian  political  prejudice  in 
this  way,  these  defects  were  not  so  clear  to  me  as  they  are 
now.  Throughout  the  war  there  slumbered  in  the  depths  of 
my  soul,  together  with  a  hatred  of  the  old  world  order,  the 
longing  for  the  creation  of  a  new  order.  Many  of  my  speeches 
during  the  war  give  evidence  of  this.  But  the  complete 
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admission  of  the  truth,  and  corresponding  action,  would  have 
demanded  from  me,  as  from  Wilson,  a  supreme  moral  courage 
which  neither  he  nor  I  possessed.  As  regards  myself,  I 
thought  I  ought  not  to  burn  behind  me  all  the  bridges  which 
connected  me  with  my  own  class  ;  I  also  believed  that  the 
Wilsonian  principles  would  enable  me  to  fight  for  social 
progress  on  a  capitalist  basis. 

Like  every  programme  that  is  not  absolutely  sincere,  that 
of  President  Wilson  soon  fell  between  two  stools.  Among 
the  reactionaries,  and  among  capitalists  as  a  whole,  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  themselves  after  the  horrors  of  war,  the  old 
spirit  awakened,  the  desire  of  gain.  After  the  restrictions  of 
war-time  it  revived  with  a  keenness  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  Capitalism.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  animated 
solely  by  the  thought  of  victory,  the  Entente  capitalists  had 
not  considered  that  Pacifism,  if  it  really  made  its  way,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  Socialism.  And  even  if  many  did  realize  it, 
they  persuaded  themselves  that  the  enemy  must  first  be 
conquered,  even  with  Socialist  and  pacifist  means,  and  that, 
after  the  war,  there  would  be  time  enough  to  send  both 
Socialism  and  Pacifism  packing.  This  mentality  was  naturally 
not  confined  to  the  Entente,  but  existed  possibly  in  a  still 
cruder  form  among  the  German  Imperialists,  who  had  even 
helped  Lenin  to  power  with  the  sole  object  of  momentarily 
weakening  the  Entente.  They  had  not  learnt  from  Goethe’s 
Wizard’s  Apprentice  that  spirits,  once  conjured  up,  are  not 
so  easily  subdued. 

It  was  not  only  the  capitalists  who  flirted,  without  serious 
intentions,  with  Pacifism,  but  also  the  Socialists.  This 
opposite  camp,  though  well  aware  that  Wilsonian  Pacifism 
was  deficient  in  exactly  that  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  Socialism,  were  ready  to  overlook  this  during  the  wai, 
and  were  among  Wilson’s  most  enthusiastic  propagandists. 
The  great  thing,  they  considered,  was  that  during  the  war 
this  propaganda  did  good  service  by  casting  odium  upon 
militarism  and  imperialism,  and  enticing  large  numbers  even 
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from  the  capitalist  camp  into  the  snare  of  Pacifism.  The 
Socialists,  too,  calculated,  just  like  the  capitalists,  that  after 
the  war  they  would  have  opportunity  enough  to  reckon  with 
Wilson’s  Pacifism. 

Nevertheless,  Woodrow  Wilson  did  a  great  service  to  the 
progress  of  humanity  by  stirring  up  the  masses  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  them  as  to  the  odious  character  of  war.  Wilson’s 
initiative  had  this  positive  result ;  it  also  had  yet  more 
profound  negative  consequences.  He  gave,  as  time  went  on, 
ocular  demonstration  that  on  the  present  capitalistic  basis 
every  merely  pacifist  effort  must  fail  on  being  put  to  the 
test.  People  have  learnt  that  the  real  responsibility  for  the 
world-war  does  not  rest  with  the  Germans,  whose  militarism 
and  imperialism  could  hardly  be  worse  than  that  of  the 
French  ;  and  not  even  with  militarism  generally,  for  this  is 
not  a  cause  but  an  effect ;  but  with  the  ruthless  system  of 
capitalism,  the  prime  cause.  Only,  they  have  not  learnt  it 
thoroughly  enough. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  believe  that  this 
Wilsonian  Pacifism  was  entirely  superficial  because  it  only 
counted  temporary  adherents  like  hard-pressed  capitalists, 
opportunist  Socialists,  or  the  masses,  indifferent  to  theories, 
who  were  tormented  by  the  war.  Wilsonism  also  had 
thoughtful  and  convinced  supporters,  principally  among 
middle-class  intellectuals,  who,  persuaded  of  the  economic, 
political,  and  moral  faults  of  the  existing  system,  would  yet 
have  fought  shy  of  the  upheavals  necessitated  by  an  abrupt 
transition  to  Socialism.  So  they  hoped  to  find  in  Wilsonism 
an  evolutionary  trend  of  thought  calculated  to  pilot  humanity, 
without  revolutions  and  upheavals,  out  of  the  existing 
capitalistic  system,  based  on  the  unqualified  ownership  of 
private  property,  on  the  opportunity  of  ruthless  exploitation 
of  the  weaker,  and  on  unrestricted  competition,  into  some 
kind  of  socialistic  system.  They  also  read  into  Wilsonism 
more  than  it  actually  contained. 

It  is  ceitain  that  if  Wilson  had  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
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enforce  his  ideas,  he  would  have  strengthened  the  moderate 
camp,  the  policy  of  the  golden  mean,  as  opposed  to  the  two 
extremes.  Events  appear,  however,  to  be  proving  that 
capitalism,  in  defence  of  its  class  interests,  wordd  have 
fought  just  as  ruthlessly  against  the  moderate  party  as 
against  the  most  extreme  socialistic  tendencies.  We  see,  for 
instance,  how  the  ruling  caste,  under  the  pretext  of  self- 
defence  against  Bolshevism,  has  persecuted  and  still  perse¬ 
cutes  Liberalism  and  Democracy  in  Hungary.  Those  who 
are  at  the  helm  to-day  in  the  Hungary  of  the  White  Terror 
have  openly  declared  that  they  are  enemies  of  all  progress, 
that  every  independent  spirit  is  their  enemy,  and  that  they 
intend  to  nip  in  the  bud  every  movement  as  progressive  even 
as  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution,  every  effort  to  secure 
even  democratic  advance,  lest  the  existing  order  of  things 
should  be  weakened  in  Hungary  and  the  way  prepared  for 
Socialism.  And  in  this  the  *  Christian  Course  ’  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  those  who  desire  the  preservation  of  the 
old  order  unchanged. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  CRISIS  IN  SOCIALISM  AND  ITS  REBIRTH  OUT  OF  PACIFISM. 

STOCKHOLM.  THE  JANUARY  STRIKE 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  workers’  International  broke 
down  lamentably.  The  collapse,  which  was  to  have  such 
grave  consequences  for  Socialism,  was  at  its  worst  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Most  of  the  German  Socialists,  with  the  eternally 
memorable  exceptions  of  Liebknecht,  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
Haase,  Ledebour,  Bernstein,  and  a  few  others,  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  arms  of  militarism.  They  shared  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  not  only  for  the  declaration  of  war  but  for  its 
prolongation.  The  sin  of  August  4  has  revenged  itself  by 
thousandfold  horrors.  Not  until  much  later,  and  then  not 
completely,  were  the  Independent  Socialists,  in  whose  party 
all  the  better  elements  of  the  German  Social  Democracy  had 
found  refuge,  able  to  make  good. 

Naturally  the  German  example  was  not  without  effect  on 
the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Socialists,  who  had  always 
looked  to  the  German  party  for  guidance  and  copied  its  tactics. 
As,  however,  there  was  no  Parliament  in  Austria  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  war,  and  the  Hungarian  Socialists — to 
their  good  fortune  in  this  instance — were  completely  excluded 
from  Parliament  by  the  ruling  classes,  having  not  a  single 
Deputy  to  represent  them,  the  Socialists  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
were  virtually  free  from  the  responsibility  for  the  war  of  which 
their  German  comrades  had  taken  a  share  upon  themselves. 
But  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Social  Democrats  were 
just  as  ready  to  offer  up  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  the  war, 
and  their  party  press  appropriated  the  war-time  phraseology 
of  the  Germans,  as  in  Germany. 
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The  Socialists  cried  a  truce  in  their  class  war,  just  as 
Apponyi’s  Independence  party  postponed  to  a  later  time  its 
own  demands.  The  Socialists  had  no  promise  from  the 
ruling  class  or  the  Government  (which  was  the  Government 
of  the  ruling  class),  and  the  Independence  party  had  none 
from  the  Monarch,  that  there  should  be  a  change  even  after 
the  war.  The  Socialists  could  not  have  accepted  such  a 
promise.  They  were  bound  to  know  how  little  faith  could 
be  placed  in  a  promise  given  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties, 
for  they  were  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  historic  materialism, 
and  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  social  processes 
than  the  others.  None  the  less,  I  had  the  feeling  that, 
especially  during  the  first  half  of  the  war,  the  Socialists  were 
acting  as  though  they  imagined  that  they  had  come  to  a 
tacit  understanding  of  do  ut  des  with  the  ruling  classes.  It 
was  as  if  they  were  setting  down  one  item  after  anotliei  in  a 
bill  which  they  intended  to  present  to  the  ruling  classes  after 
the  war — a  bill  headed  ‘  Who  defended  the  Fatherland 
Your  Fatherland  ?  ’  This  was  the  underlying  assumption  of 
the  tactic  of  the  union  sacrée.  It  was  supposed  that  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  of  simple  goodwill  would  induce  the  ruling 
classes  after  the  war  to  share  political  power  with  the  oppressed 
classes.  The  policy  was  not  only  of  doubtful  morality ,  but 
naive,  for  it  was  one  of  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  proletariat 
of  other  countries.  To  rob  the  Serbian  proletarians  of  their 
homes,  simply  in  order  that  at  some  later  date  the  Hungarian 
proletarians  might  possibly  live  a  little  less  precariously  on 
Hungarian  soil — that  was  a  risky  speculation,  and  one  which 
did  not  deserve  to  succeed. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  war,  however,  this  fatal  attitude 
of  the  Socialists  began  to  alter.  When  they  awoke  from  the 
unfortunate  illusions  of  the  first  period,  they  made  the 
discovery,  among  others,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  truce 
in  the  class  war  and  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  war 
were  making  it  impossible  even  to  hold  the  party  together. 
The  war  itself,  moreover,  began  to  have  a  revolutionizing 
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influence,  not  only  upon  the  workers  but  on  the  middle  class. 
People’s  eyes  began  to  be  opened,  as  sooner  or  later  they 
were  bound  to  be.  They  began  to  ask  themselves  why  and 
for  whose  benefit  their  blood  was  being  poured  out,  and  they 
discovered  that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  peace  but  purely 
capitalist  and  militarist  interests.  The  Zimmerwald  con¬ 
ference  seemed  the  great  turning-point. 

But  the  real  turning-point  was  the  Russian  revolution. 
This  made  possible,  incidentally,  the  Stockholm  peace 
conference  of  the  Socialist  parties.  When  this  Conference 
was  convened,  not  only  the  workers  but  those  among  the 
middle  classes  who  were  longing  for  peace  placed  great  hopes 
in  its  work.  The  Governments  of  the  Central  Powers  found 
themselves  faced  with  so  strong  a  current  of  opinion  in  their 
countries,  that  they  were  unable  to  reduce  the  promoters  of 
the  Conference  to  impotence  by  refusing  permits  for  the 
journey  to  the  Socialist  delegates.  This  was  the  first  breach 
which  the  Socialists  had  made  in  the  policy  of  fighting  to  the 
bitter  end,  the  first  chance  provided  for  the  enemies  to  hold 
out  their  hands  to  one  another. 

In  the  summer  of  1917,  public  opinion  was  keenly  interested 
in  the  preparations  for  the  Stockholm  Conference.  The 
German  Emperor’s  prophecies  that  the  soldiers  would  be 
returning  home  as  soon  as  the  leaves  began  to  fall,  had  had 
to  be  made  afresh  a  third  and  a  fourth  time.  The  people  saw 
that  the  Governments  were  no  longer  able  to  stop  on  their 
downward  path,  and  were  no  longer  able  to  create  order  out 
of  the  chaos  even  if  they  wanted  to.  Every  peace  effort, 
therefore,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  was  universally 
welcomed.  The  masses  wanted  peace,  and  cared  nothing 
whether  it  was  the  Pope  or  the  Socialists  who  made  it,  or 
whether  it  was  peace  with  victory  or  peace  by  understanding, 
so  long  as  it  was  peace. 

The  Socialists  at  last  realized  the  great  revulsion  in  popular 
feeling,  and  nerved  themselves  to  the  effort  to  redeem  their 
errors  of  1914.  They  had  strong  support,  and  if  they  were  in 
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earnest  and  united,  no  Government  could  enforce  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war  against  their  will.  With  unity  and 
resolution  they  had  the  issue  of  the  world  war  in  their  hands. 

It  was  in  Czernin’s  interest  to  remove  every  obstacle  from 
the  path  of  the  Conference,  and  so  to  secure  for  himself  the 
sympathy  of  the  Socialists.  At  the  time  when  he  was  work¬ 
ing  in  co-operation  with  me  in  Hungarian  affairs,  he  was 
demonstratively  seeking  the  friendship  of  the  Viennese 
Socialists,  and  especially  of  their  distinguished  leader,  Victor 
Adler.  He  readily  gave  permission  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Vienna  Social  Democratic  party,  Adler,  Ellenbogen,  Seitz, 
and  Renner,  to  travel  to  Stockholm,  and  provided  them  with 
their  passports.  The  matter  was  not  so  simple  in  Hungary. 
Stephen  Tisza,  the  vigilant  and  clear-sighted  leader  of  the 
reactionary  parliamentary  majority,  saw  at  once  the  danger 
to  his  class  which  a  peace  coming  from  the  hand  of  the 
Socialists  would  represent.  Tisza  was  not  the  man  to  be 
influenced  by  events.  Once  he  had  determined  the  principle 
of  his  action,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  depart  from  it. 
He  might  have  slept  through  the  war  for  all  the  effect  the 
changing  times  had  on  him.  In  1917,  and  even  in  1918,  he 
stood  just  as  obstinately  for  the  policy  of  the  fight  to  a  finish 
as  in  1914.  He  did  not  understand  the  popular  longing  for 
peace,  and  did  not  wish  to.  It  is  due  to  him  to  admit  that  he 
never  troubled  about  popularity,  and  he  never  was  very 
popular.  He  was  perfectly  capable  of  carrying  the  war  to  the 
end  with  the  same  light-heartedness  with  which  he  entered 
into  it.  His  heart  and  his  intelligence  alike  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  the  despised  Socialists  proposing  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  with  words  instead  of  the  sword.  He  was  not 
then  Premier,  but  he  used  all  his  influence,  both  openly  and 
in  secret,  against  the  issue  of  passports  to  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  Socialists,  and  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
prevent  it.  Andrássy  feared  that  the  declarations  which  might 
be  made  at  Stockholm  might  damage  the  cause  of  an 
imperialistic  peace ;  still  more  did  he  fear  the  possibility  of 
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a  Socialist  peace,  which  would  serve  neither  the  position  of 
the  Monarchy  as  a  Great  Power,  nor  the  predominance  of 
the  Hungarian  nobles,  nor  his  other  ideals. 

At  last,  after  many  difficulties  and  delays,  the  Conference 
assembled  in  Stockholm,  and  it  very  quickly  proved  that  the 
exaggerated  hopes  placed  in  it  were  not  to  be  realized.  None 
the  less  it  did  some  very  useful  work  in  preparing  for  peace, 
in  appealing  to  the  instincts  of  humanity,  and  in  waking  up 
the  Socialist  parties.  The  Conference  provided  the  first 
opportunity  for  delegates  of  the  Socialist  parties  of  enemy 
and  neutral  countries  to  meet  and  negotiate.  The  first 
practical  discussions  of  peace  took  place  here,  and  it  wras 
made  plain  to  the  world  from  the  declarations  of  the  Socialist 
delegates  how  close  was  the  connexion  between  Socialism 
and  Pacifism.  The  Conference  made  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  creation  of  a  clearer  atmosphere  ;  emissaries 
coming  from  enemy  States  agreed  upon  the  conditions  for  a 
peace  not  of  victory  but  of  understanding  and  agreement,  a 
peace  without  annexations  or  war  indemnities,  based  on  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  peoples.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
affirmed  that  the  important  claim  for  self-determination  first 
took  concrete  shape  at  Stockholm,  and  that  it  was  there 
that  the  community  of  President  Wilson’s  ideas  with  those 
of  the  Socialists  was  made  plain. 

The  Conference  and  the  movement  connected  with  it  had 
an  important  influence  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist 
parties  ;  it  made  a  sharp  and  clear  division  between  the 
opposing  tendencies  within  them.  The  German  Majority 
Socialists  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  criticism  not  only 
of  the  Entente  Socialists,  radical  and  moderate  alike,  but 
of  their  Austrian  and  Hungarian  comrades.  The  German 
Independent  Socialists  reproached  Scheidemann  and  his 
comrades,  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  with  betraying 
the  workers’  cause,  and  forswore  any  sort  of  association  with 
him.  The  Hungarian  delegates  also  opposed  the  Scheide¬ 
mann  policy  ;  Sigismund  Kunfi,  especially,  with  his  strong 
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revolutionary  spirit,  gave  powerful  expression  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Hungarian  workers. 

Apart  from  the  Conference  and  the  propaganda  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  the  gradual  development  of  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion  brought  more  and  more  supporters  from  the  hungering 
and  tortured  masses,  outraged  by  the  glaring  contrasts  in 
social  conditions,  to  the  banner  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party.  When  Lenin  and  his  followers  seized  the  power  in 
Russia  in  October,  1917,  the  best  of  the  Hungarian  Socialists 
no  longer  supported  the  union  sacrée,  and  endeavoured  to 
counter  the  influence  of  the  conservatively  minded  leaders 
of  the  party  by  increasing  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
masses  through  the  shop  stewards  in  the  factories  and  work¬ 
shops.  The  democratic  platform  of  the  party  gained  in 
significance  by  the  addition  of  definitely  pacifist  planks. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  Socialist  party  began  to  grow 
embarrassing  to  the  Wekerle  Cabinet.  The  Socialist  party 
was  also  represented  in  the  franchise  coalition,  and  won  its 
first  victory*  here,  following  the  monster  demonstration 
demanding  franchise  reform.  But  the  coalition  had  a  second 
purpose — peace ;  and  if  the  workers  decided  to  make  a  strong 
move  for  this,  the  war  party  might  be  placed  in  a  precarious 
situation.  The  Reaction  had  thus  two  strong  incentives 
for  destroying  the  coalition  :  by  splitting  the  democratic 
forces  it  would  regain  its  former  strength,  and  it  would  also 
block  the  strong  movement  for  peace.  In  this  V ázsonyi  was 
simply  a  tool  in  its  hand. 

I  often  had  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  disagreement 
of  the  workers  with  the  tactics  of  the  party  leaders,  who 
supported  Vázsonyi  against  me,  and  allowed  themselves  to 
be  used  as  a  veritable  trump  card  against  the  demand  for 
peace  and  even  against  democracy.  I  was  constantly  being 
visited  by  simple,  unknown  workers,  as  well  as  persons  who 
enjoyed  widespread  popularity  among  the  workers.  They 
were  all  full  of  complaints  against  the  excessive  caution  of 

*  Namely,  Esterházy’s  appointment  as  Premier.  [Trans.] 
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the  party  leaders,  and  begged  me  to  use  my  influence  with 
the  leaders  and  with  the  NSpsza.ua  in  favour  of  a  more  energetic 
advocacy  of  peace  and  of  the  fight  against  the  Government. 

Some  definitely  asked  me  personally  to  organize  the 
agitation  of  the  dissatisfied  workers  against  the  party  leaders. 
They  wanted  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  executive  : 
the  Right  wing,  with  Garami,  was  to  be  expelled,  and  a  more 
energetic  and  more  radical  policy  begun  under  Sigismund 
Kunfi.  I  always  rejected  proposals  of  this  sort  at  once,  but 
promised,  at  all  events,  to  use  such  influence  as  I  had  to 
induce  the  party  and  the  Népszava  to  demand  peace  as 
energetically  as  possible.  In  January,  1918,  Louis  Beck 
arranged  one  of  these  meetings  between  the  workers  and 
myself ;  in  his  flat  I  met  several  Socialist  workmen,  and 
exchanged  views  upon  the  existing  situation  with  them  and 
with  Beck  and  Edward  Ormos,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Népszava. 
Some  of  the  workmen  were  from  the  Mátyásföld  aircraft 
factory,  employees  of  Stephen  Friedrich  ;  I  remember  still  a 
poet  of  the  proletariat,  named  Szomolányi.  The  workmen 
said  that  they  no  longer  trusted  the  promises  of  the  Wekerle 
Cabinet  or  expected  any  satisfactory  result  from  Vázsonyi’s 
franchise  bill.  They  said  that  the  idea  had  been  mooted  of  a 
big  demonstration  of  the  workers.  They  could  mobilize  many 
thousand  workers  at  any  moment  and  bring  them  in  pro¬ 
cessions  before  the  Parliament  ;  they  would  send  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  ten  members  and  ask  me  to  introduce  them  to  the 
Premier  as  the  representatives  of  the  mass  demonstration 
outside,  and  the  delegation  would  demand  that  the  franchise 
reform  promised  by  the  King  should  be  placed  on  the  Statute 
book  without  delay.  They  did  not  go  further  into  details, 
but  mentioned  that  the  workers  were  so  exasperated  every¬ 
where  and  had  so  lost  patience  that  the  proclamation  of  a 
general  strike  was  being  demanded  everywhere  in  the 
factories. 

Thus  the  workers  were  ready  to  act.  The  plan  fell  through, 
however,  for  technical  reasons,  though  the  workmen  present 
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had  told  me  the  actual  date  and  time  of  the  proposed  demon¬ 
stration  before  Parliament.  I  was  already  beginning  to  believe 
that  nothing  was  going  to  happen,  when  a  day  or  two  later 
the  January  strike  suddenly  broke  out,  the  first  general 
strike  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  not  a  strike  on  a  wages  issue 
but  an  openly  political  strike  for  franchise  reform  and  peace. 

These  were  the  days  of  Brest-Litovsk.  Police  spies  were 
watching  me  and  the  workers  who  had  met  in  Louis  Beck’s 
flat,  and  when  the  strike  broke  out  it  was  represented  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party  that  I  had  been  trying  to  organize  the  workers  behind 
the  backs  of  the  party  executive  for  a  political  demonstration. 
The  party  executive  did  in  fact  know  nothing  about  the 
strike,  and  as  it  had  not  been  declared  with  their  consent 
they  readily  lent  an  ear  to  these  insinuations,  and  were 
naturally  little  pleased  to  find  a  bourgeois  politician  outside 
the  party  in  a  position  to  lead  the  workers  without  them  and 
even  against  them.  This  episode  contributed  to  make  many 
members  of  the  party  executive  distrustful  of  me  for  a  long 
time,  although  the  true  friends  of  peace  should  have  held 
together  at  this  time  above  all. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  Chamber,  Ernest  Garami  came  up  to 
me  and  asked  me  in  plain  terms  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  and  not  to 
inflame  the  workers  against  the  party  executive.  I  told  him 
I  would  not  allow  my  freedom  of  action  to  be  restricted,  but 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to 
intrigue  against  the  executive  of  his  party— much  though  it 
might  have  given  occasion  for  such  intrigues — or  to  interfere 
in  the  party’s  internal  affairs,  though  many  of  the  workers 
had  asked  me  to.  Edward  Ormos,  of  the  Népszava,  fell  a 
victim  to  this  nervousness  and  mistrustfulness  of  the  party 
executive,  for  after  this  affair  he  was  dismissed. 

The  strike,  which  broke  out  simultaneously  in  Vienna  and 
Budapest  on  January  19,  lasted  three  days,  and  gave  food 
for  thought  not  only  to  the  Government  but  to  the  more 
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moderate  among  the  labour  leaders,  who  discovered  that  if 
they  supported  Vázsonyi’s  policy  or  even  put  up  with  it  for 
long,  the  leadership  of  the  workers  would  slip  out  of  their 
hands. 

It  was  natural  that  this  great  strike  should  not  only 
encourage  the  workers  but  give  the  Government  and  the 
Reaction  food  for  serious  thought.  But  instead  of  going  to 
the  root  of  the  evil,  the  Government  sat  over  the  spies’  reports 
and  made  a  note  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  inciting  the 
workers  to  call  for  peace.  As  if  the  war  were  not  itself 
incitement  enough  !  To  prevent  anything  of  this  sort  in 
future,  it  was  proposed  not  to  calm  the  workers  but  to 
render  me  harmless.  An  attempt  was  made  steadily  to 
break  down  the  divisions  between  the  various  shades  of 
opinion  among  the  bourgeois  parties.  Wekerle  considered 
that  the  time  had  come  to  set  about  the  organization  of  a 
united  party  to  carry  out  his  reactionary  plans,  uniting  all 
the  Teutophile,  pro-war  elements  ;  the  orthodox  1867  men 
around  Andrássy,  the  Independence  and  1848  party  members 
who  followed  Apponyi,  the  Clericals  of  the  People’s  party, 
and  the  Democrats  (these  latter  almost  exclusively  Jewish). 
All  the  parties  approved  the  expulsion  of  the  Károlyi  party 
from  the  Coalition  ;  the  loss  of  its  support  was  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  adhesion  of  a  few  dissidents  from  the  Party 
of  Work  to  the  Unity  party.  Men  with  very  different  pro¬ 
grammes  united  in  opposition  to  popular  rights,  and — I  may 
say  confidently — to  me.  They  easily  discovered  a  pro¬ 
gramme  and  a  formula,  for  they  were  united  on  important 
though  unavowed  aims,  namely  opposition  to  popular  rights 
and  to  peace  propaganda.  The  formal  basis  of  the  party  was 
provided  by  the  old  trick  of  bringing  so-called  ‘  national* 
achievements  ’  to  the  fore,  and  putting  the  question  of 
popular  rights  out  of  sight. 

This  was  nothing  more  than  a  detestable  fraud.  The 

*  The  separation  of  the  Hungarian  from  the  Austrian  army  after  the 
war.  [Trans.] 
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Court  promised  an  Hungarian  army — after  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  No  doubt  it  considered  that  this  little  world  war 
might  as  well  be  fought  to  the  end  with  the  joint  army.  Note 
the  date  of  this  promise — nine  months  before  the  collapse 
and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  old  imperial  army  ;  at  a  time 
when  no  one  any  longer  cared  how  the  army  was  provided,  and 
the  only  desire  was  to  have  no  army  at  all,  since  the  army 
meant  war.  The  cry  for  peace  was  countered  by  the  grant 
of  the  national  colours,  the  red,  white,  and  green  flag  !  This 
promise  paid  no  attention  even  to  the  special  complaints  of 
the  Hungarian  soldiers  ;  of  the  abuses  reported  by  Ferdinand 
Urmánczy,*  not  one  was  set  right.  Even  if  it  had  been  kept 
it  would  not  necessarily  have  secured  any  improvement. 
And  it  did  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  endless  shedding 
of  Hungarian  blood  by  placing  Hungarian  infantry  at  every 
threatened  spot. 

The  advice  to  the  King  to  make  this  promise  sprang  from 
the  appalling  assumption  that  the  mentality  of  the  public 
was  still  the  old  one,  and  had  in  no  way  been  changed  by  the 
three  years  of  carnage.  The  advice  had  been  given  by  an 
old  man,  a  man  who  even  before  the  war  was  too  old  to 
change  any  more  :  Alexander  Wekerle.  Men  of  this  type 
imagined  that  it  was  possible,  even  desirable,  simply  to  go 
on  as  before.  Wekerle  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the 
physical  and  mental  horrors  of  the  trenches,  and  was  more 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front  than  even  Tisza. 
The  gulf  dividing  the  mentality  of  the  masses,  who  looked 
despairingly  into  the  future,  from  that  of  the  Chamber  grew 
more  and  more  ominous. 

I  seemed  to  see  a  picture  of  the  future  of  the  war,  of  this 
inhuman  war  in  which  the  ruthless  automata  of  Hungarian 
politics  were  converting  living  and  suffering  beings  into  a 
dead  mechanism  and  columns  of  bald  figures.  Gradually 
every  human  element  was  being  sucked  out  of  human  life  ; 

*  One  of  the  non-party  Deputies.  An  ultra-nationalist,  standing  for 
Magyar  supremacy  in  an  independent  Hungary.  [Trans.] 
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the  war  was  riding  as  a  stern  and  merciless  ruler  upon  an 
enslaved  world.  The  war  was  in  its  tenth  year.  The  Central 
Powers  were  still  victorious.  We  had  advanced  to  the 
Pyrenees.  All  over  Europe  men  went  about  only  in  gas 
masks,  and  lived  in  underground  dwellings.  They  lived  in 
isolation — the  great  towns  were  depopulated,  for  they  were 
much  too  easy  a  prey  for  the  poison  gas  from  the  enemy’s 
aircraft.  In  an  underground  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
sitting  in  secret — the  secret  of  its  venue  as  carefully  kept  as 
that  of  the  location  of  the  army  headquarters — Apponyi, 
Andrássy,  and  Tisza  met,  in  gas  masks,  to  attend  a  special 
sitting  of  the  whole  Chamber.  One  after  another  they  made 
patriotic  speeches,  the  same  as  seven,  as  ten  years  before. 
Everyone  was  in  uniform.  Everyone  was  now  a  soldier, 
down  to  the  six-year-olds  ;  there  were  no  schools,  no  books, 
only  one  thing — the  fight  to  the  bitter  end  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE  FORCES  OF  PROGRESS 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  reactionary  group 
within  the  1848  party,  no  definite  attempt  was  made  to  unite 
the  Left  wing  members  of  the  party  in  a  formal  group  ;  but 
from  then  on  there  was  no  difficulty  in  bringing  together 
those  of  us  who  were  in  sympathy  with  one  another’s  views. 
The  opposition  against  the  Government  grew  daily  in  the 
country,  while  the  parliamentary  Opposition  parties  grew 
visibly  more  apathetic.  The  Brest -Litovsk  negotiations 
marked  a  turning-point  for  our  group.  At  this  period  I 
became  better  acquainted  with  Oscar  Jászi,  Stephen  Bárczy, 
and  Louis  Purjesz,  and  met  Paul  Kéri  and  Louis  Magyar  for 
the  first  time.  Natural  groupings  based  on  community  of 
views  are  always  stronger  than  party  formations  and  coali¬ 
tions.  It  was  in  vain  that  Wekerle  organized  his  Unity  party 
with  Vázsonyi’s  aid  ;  in  vain  that  he  drove  the  Károlyi 
party  over  to  the  Opposition  by  the  complete  betrayal  of  the 
franchise  reform  ;  in  vain  that  V ázsonyi,  by  remaining  in 
the  Government,  definitely  destroyed  the  franchise  coalition : 
no  one  could  bar  the  way  for  the  great  change  that  was  coming 
over  public  opinion,  and  this  development  increased  the  power 
of  the  friends  of  peace  as  none  of  the  formal  groupings  of  the 
past  could.  It  is  significant  that  the  centre  of  the  movement 
continually  shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  forces  outside 
Parliament.  I  also  concentrated  my  activities  less  and  less 
in  the  Károlyi  party  and  more  and  more  in  the  group  outside 
Parliament. 

Visibly  there  began,  and  grew  day  by  day,  in  factories  and 
workshops  and  offices,  among  workers  by  hand  and  brain, 
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a  great  movement,  neither  under  uniform  direction,  nor 
formally  organized,  nor  defined  in  any  written  programme, 
and  yet  representing  a  single,  strong  resolve,  and  a  single 
aim  :  the  destruction  of  this  system  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  peace.  A  leading  part  was  played  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  process  and  in  educating  opinion  by  the  middle-class 
Radical  party,  which,  like  the  Social  Democrats,  was  entirely 
unrepresented  in  Parliament.  The  leader  of  this  party  was 
Oscar  Jászi,  a  sociological  and  political  writer  of  European 
reputation,  who  had  courageously  faced  the  feudal  Magyar 
oppressor-class  on  the  question  of  the  nationalities.  Around 
him  there  were  grouped  the  Radical  intellectuals  who  had 
done  pioneer  work  through  the  Huszadik  Század  (*  Twentieth 
Century’)  and  the  daily  newspaper  Világ  (‘The  World’), 
and  also  a  few  progressive  lodges  of  the  freemasons. 

Few  men  were  so  hated  as  Jászi  by  the  reactionary  and 
feudal  elements  in  Hungary,  and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of 
course  that  this  professor,  known  all  over  Europe,  could  not 
be  admitted  as  a  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Budapest.  It 
was  not  until  later  that  the  University  of  Klausenburg  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  by  giving  him  a  Readership.  Even  before 
the  war  he  had  been  called  a  traitor  for  his  broad  and  care¬ 
fully  thought-out  programme  of  federalization,  on  the  Swiss 
model,  with  equal  rights  for  all  nationalities  in  place  of  the 
Magyar  supremacy.  He  proposed  giving  autonomy  to  the 
nationalities  at  a  time  when  the  politicians  of  the  dominating 
class  were  refusing  them  the  most  elementary  political  rights. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Jászi  fell  into  the  same  error  as 
many  of  the  doctrinaire  Socialists  in  Germany,  following 
them  in  applying  to  completely  changed  conditions  a  dogma 
of  the  Second  International,  that  of  the  struggle  of  the 
progressive  forces  of  the  world  against  Russian  Tsarism. 
Jászi  did  not  belong  to  the  war  party,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  shared  the  feelings  of  the  Germans,  and,  with 
certain  reservations,  was  an  advocate  of  the  conception  of 
Mitteleuropa.  His  idea  was  not  to  support  an  anti-Slav,  or 
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within  Hungary  an  anti-nationalities  policy,  but  to  break 
down  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Magyar  Gentry  through  an 
economic  rapprochement  with  the  German  Empire.  It  did 
not  take  him  long  to  discover  that  the  Mitteleuropa  scheme 
was  an  expression  of  German  imperialist  interests,  and  more 
likely  to  strengthen  than  weaken  the  oppressive  regime  of 
the  Magyar  Gentry — so  that  it  was  quite  incompatible  with 
the  ideals  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  It  was  not 
calculated  to  bring  nearer  to  fruition  the  conception  of  a 
federation  of  free  Central  European  States.  The  idea  of 
Mitteleuropa  was  the  child  of  the  Prussian-Austrian-Hun- 
garian -Turkish  reaction.  The  Slavs  were  to  be  kept  down 
by  the  German  minority  in  Austria  and  by  the  Magyar 
minority  in  Hungary,  and  the  German  and  Magyar  ruling 
classes  were  to  oppress  the  German,  Magyar,  and  Slav 
common  people  alike.  The  German  line  to  be  drawn  from 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  would  have  separated  the  North  and  South 
Slavs  from  one  another,  and  would  have  ensured  the  political, 
military,  and  economic  hegemony  of  Germany  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Jászi  soon  realized  this,  and  also  the  fact  that  a  Teutophile 
orientation  meant  death  to  every  democratic  movement,  the 
Mitteleuropa  scheme  being  essentially  a  scheme  of  oppression. 
He  resolutely  acted  on  his  changed  convictions,  and  from 
then  onwards  stood  boldly  for  a  foreign  policy  which 
harmonized  with  my  own.  He  also  took  a  corresponding  part 
in  the  movement  for  peace,  and  as  it  grew  clear  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Entente  Powers  the  conception  of  Mitteleuropa 
was  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  peace  he  also  began  to 
attack  the  proposed  ‘deepening’  of  the  alliance  with 

Germany. 

Jászi  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  among 
the  Hungarian  politicians.  He  did  not  seek  or  accept 
membership  of  Parliament,  but  he  was  the  real  political 
leader  of  the  middle-class  progressives.  He  is  held  in  high 
repute,  especially  in  England.  In  the  later  years  of  the  war 
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— evidently  too  late — he  revived,  with  the  modifications 
called  for  by  the  passage  of  time,  Kossuth’s  plan  of  a  Danube 
Confederation.  What  gives  him  a  quite  special  place  among 
Hungarian  politicians  is  his  rare  moral  courage.  Only  Justh 
in  our  camp  and  only  Tisza  in  the  opposite  camp  possessed 
this  quality  in  equal  measure  with  Jászi.  And  his  situation 
was  much  more  difficult  than  theirs,  for  he  was  tilling  virgin 
soil,  was  in  the  main  defending  unpopular  causes,  and  fought 
almost  always  single-handed.  His  type  is  exceedingly  rare  in 
Hungarian  politics,  and  the  precise  opposite  of  the  normal 
type.  He  seeks  truth  and  speaks  it  uncompromisingly  ;  if  it 
is  unpalatable  he  regards  it  as  doubly  his  duty  to  speak 
it.  He  despises  compromises  and  hates  formulas.  He  is 
never  comfortable  except  in  perfectly  straightforward 
situations.  He  is  not  a  diplomat  in  the  slightest.  He 
cannot  endure  the  fripperies  which  bedeck  Hungarian  public 
life. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  is  not  the  type  of  man  to  win 
many  friends  among  Hungarian  politicians.  But  all  pro¬ 
gressive  young  intellectuals  were  his  devoted  and  enthusiastic 
followers  ;  over  the  young  men  who  then,  in  the  world  war, 
were  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  he  exercised 
an  influence  like  that  of  Masaryk  over  the  young  Czechs.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  realist,  rejecting  illusions  and  squarely 
facing  facts.  No  one  had  a  more  thorough  knowledge  than 
he  of  the  most  important  of  these  facts,  the  position  of  the 
nationalities  question.  It  is  very  significant  of  our  rotten 
political  conditions  that  the  best-known  expert  on  our  most 
fundamental  political  problem,  the  only  one  who  had  any 
solution  to  propose  for  it,  played  no  part  in  official  politics. 
His  great  book  on  The  Formation  of  National  States  and  the 
Nationalities  Question  had  a  strong  influence  upon  me.  I 
shall  not  forget  our  long  talk  one  night  in  November,  1917,  in 
the  vestibule  of  our  Swiss  hotel.  I  was  strongly  impressed 
by  the  discoveiy  that  this  man,  of  whom  I  held  so  high  an 
opinion,  had  come  independently  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
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my  own  on  the  question  of  peace.  I  had,  meanwhile,  come 
over  to  his  views  on  the  nationalities  question. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  a  significant  and  a  melancholy  fact 
that  it  needed  a  revolution  for  Jászi  to  be  able  to  play  any 
official  part  in  Hungarian  politics.  But  it  is  intelligible. 
This  man,  who  wanted  to  settle  the  nationalities  question  on 
the  basis  of  justice  and  the  like  (and  who,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  in  time,  could  have  done  it),  was  bound  to  seem 
the  most  dangerous  of  men  to  the  beneficiaries  of  Magyar 
supremacy.  The  implicit  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the 
leaders  of  the  non-Magyar  nationalities,  and  by  the  best  of 
the  Hungarian  intellectuals,  in  itself  brought  down  on  him 
the  distrust  and  strong  dislike  of  the  Magnates  and  the  Gentry 
and  the  big  financiers.  On  one  occasion  we  had  both  been 
speaking  at  a  public  meeting  in  a  country  town,  protesting 
in  the  name  of  Democracy  against  Tisza’s  Parliamentary 
coup.  Jászi  had  spoken  with  remarkable  depth  and  maturity 
of  thought,  and  with  great  effect,  and  I  expressed  my  delight 
with  his  speech  to  Ignatius  Darányi. 

“I  know  Jászi  well”,  Darányi  replied.  “He  is  a  very 
gifted  but  dangerous  young  man.  Beware  of  him  !  ” 

Jászi  had  been  under  Darányi  at  one  time  in  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  but  resigned  because  he  could  not  tolerate 
the  influence  of  the  Omge.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  Darányi  should  have  this  opinion  of  him. 

An  important  share  in  the  awakening  of  the  conscience  of 
Hungary  and  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  workers  had  also  been 
taken  by  Erwin  Szabó,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sociological 
Society  and  of  the  Huszadik  Szazad ,  and  an  active  spirit  in 
every  forward  movement.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  me 
to  have  the  good  fortune  of  any  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him.  His  strength  had  broken  down  under  the  heavy  and 
thankless  labour  of  decades  when  I  came  into  touch  with  his 
Socialist  comrades,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  it  was 
impossible  for  this  foremost  leader  of  the  Left-wing  Socialists 
to  be  any  longer  as  active  as  his  revolutionary  spirit  yearned 
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to  be.  He  died  in  the  autumn  of  1918.  His  book,  The  Struggle 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  is  the  most  illuminating  analysis 
of  Socialism  which  has  ever  come  into  my  hands.  His 
posthumous  work,  Social  and  Party  Struggles  in  1848,  is  the 
first  important  attempt  at  an  objective  discussion  of  the 
purpose  of  our  great  revolution.  Our  ideas  were  also  served 
with  his  whole  genius  by  Andrew  Ady,  the  immortal  poet  of 
the  renascence  of  revolutionary  Hungary.  Thus  it  was  of 
little  use  for  the  Reaction  to  shut  out  from  Parliament  all 
Socialists  and  Radicals  and  members  for  the  nationalities,  in 
a  word,  the  representatives  of  the  majority  of  the  country  ; 
these  forces  exerted  nevertheless  an  irresistible  influence  over 
public  opinion,  and  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  their  ultimate 
victory. 

Pacifist  ideas  were  represented  in  Parliament  by  the  small 
Károlyi  party— there  were  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  of 
us,  and  one-third  of  these  did  not  count — and  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Ladislaus  Fényes.  This  isolated  man  represented  a 
great  force  in  Parliament.  He  had  no  oratorical  gift ;  through 
his  writings  he  exerted  a  wide  influence,  but  he  was  a  poor 
speaker.  But  his  disconcerting  candour  and  his  courageous 
and  uncompromising  exposure  of  the  truth  could  have 
shattering  effect.  Not,  of  course,  in  Parliament,  but  among 
the  people,  where  every  word  of  his,  shouted  down  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  found  hundredfold  echoes. 

Stephen  Friedrich,  who  subsequently  became  the  first 
Prime  Minister  of  the  so-called  ‘  Christian  Course  ’,  was  a 
subscribing  member  of  the  Károlyi  party  outside  Parliament, 
and  later  was  accepted  by  the  party  as  a  Parliamentary 
candidate.  He  was  the  most  fiery  and  revolutionary  advocate 
of  a  radical  and  courageous  policy  of  peace  and  democratic 
reform.  His  Radicalism  knew  no  bounds  ;  nothing  went  far 
enough  for  him.  He  had  criticized  our  companions  on  our 
American  tour  in  this  spirit.  On  the  whole  he  was  content 
with  me,  but  he  did  not  deny  that  he  would  have  preferred  a 
still  more  radical  and  especially  a  more  outspoken  and  revolu- 
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tionary  policy.  He  was  present  at  all  of  our  party  banquets, 
which  were  always  demonstrations  of  our  demand  for  peace. 
He  was  always  for  action.  He  preferred  unsuccessful  action 
to  the  most  successful  speech.  I  confess  I  liked  him,  I  valued 
his  youthful  and  idealistic  enthusiasm,  his  resolute  insistence 
on  peace. 

After  the  political  strike  in  January,  Vázsonyi  dissolved  the 
Galileo  Club*,  the  police  having  reported  that  its  members 
were  engaged  in  anti-militarist  propaganda  and  propaganda 
against  the  war,  and  that  they  had  taken  part  in  the  strike 
movement  during  January.  Immediately  after  this,  Stephen 
Friedrich  came  to  my  house  in  Egyetem  Street.  He  told  me 
excitedly  that  all  was  going  wrong  ;  the  police  were  watching 
him  and  might  be  going  to  arrest  him,  as  they  had  learnt 
that  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  propaganda  against  the 
war.  He  asked  me  to  intervene  through  Julius  Andrássy  or 
someone  else  among  my  influential  friends,  to  secure  that  he 
should  not  be  molested.  I  tried  to  calm  him,  and  told  him  I 
thought  he  was  alone  in  seeing  things  so  darkly.  He  said 
that  that  was  not  so,  and  that  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he 
actually  had  associated  with  these  anti-militarist  groups  ,  he 
had  not  disclosed  that  before  to  me.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  Friedrich  stood  before  me  as  a  poor  little  body  quaking 
with  fear,  instead  of  a  bold  revolutionary.  My  intervention 
proved  quite  unnecessary. 

After  this  episode  Friedrich  kept  carefully  out  of  my  way 
for  a  long  time.  The  next  sign  of  life  he  gave  was  when  the 
Károlyi  party  gained  a  great  victory  at  the  by-election  at 
Eger,  John  Vass  being  elected  in  opposition  to  Count  John 
Zichy,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  Emboldened  by  this 
victory,  Stephen  Friedrich  put  up  as  candidate  for  the  party 
at  Paks.  He  travelled  down  to  woo  the  good  Suabian  peasants 
of  this  Trans-Danubian  constituency,  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  electoral  agents,  young  Galileists  and  other  Radicals, 
nearly  all  of  them  Jews.  This  set  the  people  against  him, 

*  A  socialistic  undergraduates’  association.  [Trans.] 
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and  they  would  not  hear  of  his  candidature,  taking  him  also 
for  a  Jew.  Apart  from  this  he  had  to  retire  before  the 
election  ;  for  when  he  went  to  make  his  programme  speech 
he  and  the  Deputies  accompanying  him  were  simply  stopped 
by  the  Szolgabiró  (magistrate),  who  began  to  use  such 
terrorist  methods  that  no  sort  of  campaign  remained  possible. 
So  Friedrich  had  tried  his  luck  in  vain  once  more,  as  he  had 
already  done  in  Makó,  where  he  stood  as  candidate  for  the 
Agrarian  Socialists.  For  the  time  being  he  had  to  satisfy 
his  ambitions  in  the  People’s  Club  at  Mátyásföld  and  as 
editor  of  the  weekly  Nép  (‘  People  ’)  of  that  town — until  his 
chance  came  in  October.  He  was  a  great  man  in  Mátyásföld. 
He  and  Alexander  Csizmadia,  later  a  renegade,  pursued  a 
sort  of  Soviet  propaganda  in  the  People’s  Club.  “  He’s  a 
great  man,  d’ye  see  ”,  he  would  say  in  his  breathless  style. 
“  Give  me  a  bit  of  money,  d’ye  see,  and  I  can  assure  you  we’ll 
get  the  whole  country  over  with  this  man.  Between  you  and 
me,  mind  you,  Csizmadia  and  I  are  working,  d’ye  see,  for  a 
Soviet.”  But  he  got  no  money. 

The  news  from  Brest-Litovsk  strengthened  the  movement 
for  peace  and  made  the  reactionaries  extremely  nervous. 
Not  only  were  the  German  and  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  at 
Brest  compelled  to  look  on  in  impotence  while  the  Russian 
delegates  used  the  Conference  as  a  forum  for  the  spread  of 
their  ideas  over  the  whole  belligerent  world,  but  they  had  to 
allow  the  right  of  publicity  through  their  press  to  this  direct 
propaganda  against  themselves.  The  Russians  had  the 
further  satisfaction  of  having  discovered  a  Government  with 
which  they  could  make  peace,  Czernin  being  well  aware  that 
the  Austrian  situation  was  so  bad  that  without  peace  on  the 
Eastern  frontier  all  would  be  lost. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  German  General  Staff,  once  they 
were  convinced  by  Kerensky’s  offensive  that  he  intended  to 
continue  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente,  did  everything 
possible  to  bring  down  Kerensky  and  his  colleagues  ;  and 
how  they  smuggled  the  Bolshevik  leaders  through  Germany 
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to  Russia  in  sealed  carriages.  So  Lenin  reached  Russia  via 
Germany,  by  the  grace  of  Ludendorff ;  overthrew  Kerensky, 
broke  up  the  Russian  front,  and  enabled  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  to  conclude  peace  with  Russia.  The  account  given 
by  the  Central  Powers,  however,  to  the  world  and  to  their 
own  public  was  that  they  had  concluded  peace  because  they 
were  friends  of  peace,  and  they  tried  to  prove  at  Rrest  that 
their  sympathies  were  with  democracy,  that  they  alone, 
unlike  the  Entente  Powers,  were  really  loyal  to  President 
Wilson’s  principles,  and  that  their  respect  for  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples  was  so  genuine  that  they  were 
ready  even  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Bolsheviks,  and  to 
recognize  them.  In  order  to  justify  their  attitude  towards 
the  Bolsheviks  to  their  own  capitalist  public,  the  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  Governments  were  compelled  to  turn 
a  blind  eye  to  the  Bolshevist  system  and  even  to  influence 
opinion  in  its  favour.  Hence  such  articles  in  the  Government 
press  of  the  day  as  the  one  in  the  Pester  Lloyd ,  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  Ballplatz,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

“To  him  (Lenin)  the  sorely  tried  Russian  people  is 
indebted  for  the  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of 
the  war  furies,  and  to  devote  its  remaining  energies  to  the 

consolidation  of  its  new-won  freedom  ! 

On  another  occasion  the  Pester  Lloyd  expressed  its  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  failure  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  People’s 
Commissaries,  in  the  following  terms  : 

“In  the  interest  of  Russia  they  (the  Bolshevik  Com¬ 
missaries)  will  stop  at  nothing,  in  their  exercise  of  the  forces 
of  enlightenment,  to  ensure  that  the  people  shall  realize  at 
last  who  are  its  enemies.  The  importance  of  the  exposure  of 

the  conspiracy  lies  .  .  .  in  its  indirect  reinforcement  of  their 

moral  position  through  the  exposure  of  the  true  enemy 
within  their  country.  The  energy  which  they  have  shown  is 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  friends  and  terror  in 

their  enemies.” 

I  could  go  on  quoting  dozens  of  passages  from  all  the 
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other  papers,  to  show  how  the  capitalist  Press,  like  an 
obedient  magpie,  chattered  in  the  language  dictated  to  it 
from  high  quarters. 

Public  opinion,  however,  was  no  longer  able  to  swallow  this 
as  it  had  swallowed  the  earlier  war-time  lies,  or  to  believe  that 
the  Foreign  Office  had  negotiated  and  concluded  peace  with 
the  Russians  out  of  pure  pacifism  or  in  recognition  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  peoples  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the 
peace  negotiations,  it  soon  proved  that  all  that  the  Germans 
wanted  was  to  liberate  their  armies  for  service  elsewhere  and 
to  found  a  chain  of  German  colonies  along  Russia’s  Western 
and  Southern  frontiers.  Obviously  this  was  no  peace  of  the 
Wilsonian  type,  but  a  dictated  peace.  Yet  at  the  very  time 
when  the  German  generals  were  dictating  peace  to  the 
Russians,  the  Imperial  Governments  were  providing  the 
Bolsheviks  with  a  forum  from  which  to  call  upon  the  prole¬ 
tarians  of  all  countries  to  destroy  the  rule  of  Kaisers  and 
capitalists.  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  incon¬ 
gruous  and  compromising  situation,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  was  not  realized  and  denounced  in  Hungary  by  the 
actual  representatives  of  Reaction,  but  by  the  Democrat, 
William  Vázsonyi.  As  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  only 
one  who  was  dissatisfied  with  this  policy  even  if  it  set  free  the 
troops  in  the  East.  He  was  consistent  in  his  hatred  of  the 
Bolsheviks,  to  the  point  of  protesting  in  the  Cabinet  against 
peace  being  concluded  with  them.  His  views  shifted  over  so 
far  to  the  Right  that  in  and  out  of  Parliament  he  had  one 
comprehensive  threat  for  all  who  ventured  to  raise  their 
voice  against  war  and  capitalism  :  “I  will  crush  them  !  ” 

General  Hoffmann  tried  in  vain  to  counter  this  humiliating 
situation  for  the  militarists  by  his  sabre-rattling  speeches  ; 
he  succeeded,  however,  ultimately  in  opening  the  eyes  even 
of  the  most  naive  ;  it  became  plain  to  everyone  that  this  was 
not  a  peace  of  understanding  but  of  dictation.  And  even  so 
it  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  Central  Powers  ;  despise  as 
they  might  the  Wilsonian  principles  of  democracy  and  self- 
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determination,  they  were  driven  to  conclude  peace  with  the 
Bolsheviks  by  their  own  weakness  and  necessities.  That  was 
obvious  to  everyone.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  peace 
of  Brest-Litovsk  exposed  the  true  nature  and  the  real  war 
aims  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Governments,  and  it  thus 
became  a  formidable  obstacle  to  any  understanding  between 
them  and  the  Western  Powers.  It  was  impossible  for  Czernin 
or  the  German  Government  any  longer  to  make  the  Western 
peoples  believe  that  they  were  not  out  for  conquests.  It  was 
obvious  that  if  the  Entente  gave  up  the  struggle,  the  fate  of 
Courland,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia  was  in  store  for  Belgium  and 
Serbia. 

The  peace  of  Bucarest  merely  heightened  the  effect  of 
Brest-Litovsk.  It  made  no  change  in  the  military  situation  ; 
every  effort  of  the  Germans  to  secure  this  came  to  grief ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  finally  and  completely  wrecked  their 
position  politically. 

The  peace  with  Russia  and  Roumania  might  have  provided 
Czernin  with  the  opportunity  of  proving  his  genuine  accept¬ 
ance  of  Wilsonian  principles.  At  the  first  opportunity  which 
had  come  for  his  pacifist  phrases  to  be  put  to  the  test,  they 
had  shrunk  to  empty  unrealities.  Czernin  tried  to  defend 
himself  by  saying  that  it  was  through  no  fault  of  his  that  the 
principles  for  which  he  had  stood  were  not  put  into  practice  ; 
he  thrust  the  odium  for  Brest-Litovsk  on  the  German  military 
party  and  for  Bucarest  on  the  Hungarian  politicians.  The 
latter,  on  the  pretext  of  frontier  adjustment,  had  insisted  on 
annexing  large  areas  of  Roumanian  territory,  and  they 
had  imposed  burdensome  economic  and  financial  terms  which 
were  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of  a  peace  of  understanding,  a  peace 
without  annexations  or  indemnities.  But  Czernin  offered  no 
serious  opposition  to  these  policies.  Had  he  been  really  in 
earnest  in  his  belief  in  a  peace  of  understanding,  he  should 
either  have  stood  firm  until  he  had  carried  the  day  or,  if  he 
failed,  have  resigned  and  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  pro¬ 
posals. 
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No  one  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  Wekerle,  Andrássy,  Tisza, 
Bethlen,  and  Szterényi  will  wonder  that  they  should  have 
devoted  every  effort  to  secure  a  Roumanian  peace  of  dictation 
and  conquest,  which  doubled  the  hatred  in  Roumania  of  the 
Hungarian  State  and  its  politicians,  and  the  Roumanian 
determination  for  revenge.  This  had  for  decades  been  their 
policy,  either  openly  or  secretly  ;  and  now  that  they  believed 
that  they  had  conquered,  they  were  not  to  be  deterred  by 
Czernin’s  half-hearted  pacifism.  After  Wekerle,  Bethlen  and 
Szterényi  were  the  loudest  advocates  of  this  policy.  The 
Magyars  of  the  whole  of  Transylvania,  and  especially  the 
Szeklers,  had  later  to  suffer  severely  for  the  sins  and  the 
blindness  of  these  politicians.  I  attacked  Bethlen  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  his  share  in  the  Roumanian  peace. 

Even  before  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk,  and  Bucarest,  our 
situation  had  been  far  from  rosy  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
Nor  did  our  military  situation  improve  after  the  Russian 
revolution.  And  social  complications  were  steadily  increasing. 
The  economic  situation  had  become  so  bad  that  Czernin  had 
won  the  sympathy  of  the  Viennese  for  peace  with  the  Ukraine 
by  talking  of  it  as  a  ‘  bread  peace.’  This  natural  result  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  war  was  heightened  by  the  influence 
of  the  Russian  revolution.  At  first  the  Hungarian  public 
heard  nothing  but  praise  of  the  Bolsheviks  from  the  Press, 
and  this  was  naturally  not  without  influence  on  the  Socialists 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  workers.  The  Soviet  Government 
had  sent  an  accredited  representative  to  Berlin,  in  the  person 
of  Joffe,  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  old  Imperial  Russian 
Embassy.  The  class-consciousness  and  the  revolutionary 
feeling  of  the  workers  were  constantly  growing  stronger. 

The  January  strike  filled  the  clearer-headed  among  the  re¬ 
actionaries  with  apprehension.  As  I  have  mentioned,  for  a 
long  while  Vázsonyi  was  the  only  one  who  acted  courageously 
up  to  his  convictions.  He  was  already  at  daggers  drawn  with 
me,  and  he  had  broken  with  the  Radical  party  as  well,  but  he 
had  not  yet  entirely  lost  the  support  of  the  Right-wing 
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leaders  of  the  Social  Democrats.  If  the  leftward  movement 
of  the  workers  continued,  Vázsonyi  would  be  unable  to  keep 
afloat  with  his  reactionary  policy,  and  accordingly  he  began  a 
bitter  feud  against  Radicalism  of  every  sort.  So  began  a 
heresy  hunt,  and  I  was  marked  down  to  be  the  first  victim,  as 
the  man  whom  the  Reaction  regarded  as  the  main  instigator 
of  the  feeling  against  the  war. 


T 


CHAPTER  XXV 


IMRE  KÁROLYI  AND  THE  TÖRÖK  AFFAIR 

One  fine  day  in  January,  1918,  there  appeared  in  Az  Ujsag 
(‘  The  Journal  ’),  a  paper  supporting  the  Government,  an 
open  letter  from  Count  Imre  Károlyi.  The  paper  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  bank  which  had  made  millions  out  of  the 
discreditable  salt  affair*  in  which  the  Party  of  Work  had 
been  involved.  Count  Imre  Károlyi  was  president  of  the 
bank,  and  its  general  manager  was  Simon  Krausz,  one  of 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  Vázsonyi.  Krausz  had  himself 
passed  the  proofs  of  the  open  letter.  The  connexion  is  clear. 

In  the  open  letter  Imre  Károlyi  bluntly  called  me  ‘  half  a 
traitor  ’,  and  a  new  Catiline,  and  asked  the  Government  how 
long  it  intended  to  bear  with  me.  I  must  say  that  there 
might  be  more  trying  comparisons  than  with  Catiline.  Our 
impression  of  Catiline  is  derived  generally  from  the  caricature 
which  Cicero,  the  Vázsonyi  of  old  Rome,  drew  of  him. 
Catiline’s  crime  was  that  he  had  distributed  among  his 
landless  peasantry  the  property  he  had  inherited  from  his 
wealthy  patrician  family.  Hence  the  use  of  his  name  by  the 
land-owning  classes  of  later  times  as  a  term  of  abuse. 

I  was  astonished  at  this  violent  and  malicious  attack, 
totally  unexpected,  from  my  own  cousin  ;  and  I  was  quite 
unable  to  conceive  what  could  have  moved  Imre  Károlyi 
to  it.  I  had  always  known  him  for  a  rough  and  uncultured 
man,  whose  main  interest,  almost  his  only  one,  was  money. 
In  the  course  of  the  Désy  case,  the  Hungarian  courts 

*  A  large  sum  had  been  withheld  from  the  proceeds  of  a  Government 
concession  to  this  bank,  and  devoted  to  party  purposes.  The  affair  was 
denounced  by  M.  Désy,  against  whom  Ladislaus  Lukács  brought  and  lost  a 
libel  action.  [Trans.] 
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established  that  his  bank  had  made  huge  profits,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  as  Imre  Károlyi  had  to  admit  when, 
under  his  friends’  pressure,  he  reluctantly  came  forward 
to  give  evidence.  But  no  power  on  earth  could  move  him  to 
disgorge  his  sordid  gains.  They  did  not  scorch  his  pocket 
or  his  soul.  No  one  had  a  greater  contempt  for  him  on 
account  of  this  than  the  puritan  William  Vázsonyi,  whose 
legal  and  political  talents  had  assisted  the  victory  of  truth 
in  this  Panama  case. 

Our  aristocrats  have  long  taken  their  high  position  seriously 
and  held  aloof  from  commercial  and  business  life.  Whether 
this  is  a  good  thing  from  a  national  point  of  view,  in  our 
modern  world,  is  another  question.  But  while  an  aristocracy, 
an  upper  class  actually  exists,  it  has  a  justification  only  so 
long  as  it  stands  for  the  conception  of  a  nobility  and  a  high 
morality  which  it  is  difficult  to  retain  unblemished  in  modern 
business  life.  Imre  Károlyi  was  one  of  the  first  to  break  with 
this  conception,  and  he  broke  with  it  so  thoroughly  that 
nothing  could  any  longer  offend  his  taste.  For  him  money 
was  completely  ‘  odourless  ’.  Many  decent  merchants  or 
bankers  wrould  have  scorned  to  make  money  or  to  keep 
money  made  out  of  such  openly  unsavoury  deals  as  those  of 
Imre  Károlyi,  an  aristocrat  only  too  proud  of  his  social 
position.  There  was  something  morbid  about  his  continual 
annoyance  at  my  having  inherited  a  larger  property  than  he 
had.  I  did  not  marry  until  my  fortieth  year,  and  Imre 
Károlyi  was  my  next  and  only  male  relation  after  my  younger 
brother  Joseph,  who  had  been  married  several  years,  but  was 
childless.  Imre  Károlyi  had  been  a  frequent  guest  at  Julius 
Andrássy’s,  and  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Katinka  An- 
drássy,  who  became  my  wife.  Of  this  event,  however,  he  had 
never  dreamed.  When  she  was  a  young  girl  he  had  often 
told  her  that  Michael’s  property  would  come  to  him  or  his 
son  ;  for  Michael  would  never  marry,  and  Joseph  would  have 
no  issue.  He  was  constantly  harping  on  this  question  of 
property.  I  had  the  honour  of  standing  in  the  centre  of  his 
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money  complex.  When  I  married,  he  suddenly  announced 
dissolution  of  friendship  with  my  wife,  and  regarded  her 
thenceforth  as  his  worst  enemy.  He  took  our  marriage  so  to 
heart  that  he  ostentatiously  stayed  away  from  the  ceremony. 
My  marriage  was  an  injury  to  his  sons  !  When  our  son  was 
born,  his  morbid  aversion  grew  into  hatred,  for  now  all  hope 
was  lost  of  coming  into  my  property.  Or  rather,  only  one 
hope  remained  :  to  rob  me  of  it,  for  instance,  by  a  con¬ 
viction  of  high  treason  ! 

But  greed  and  hatred  alone  could  not  account  for  so 
serious  a  step  being  taken  by  so  petty  a  soul.  He  must  ha\e 
had  some  encouragement  that  nerved  him  to  action.  As  was 
only  fitting  in  so  gallant  a  warrior-knight,  or  warrior-profiteer- 
knight,  he  was  an  officer  in  the  mechanical  transport  branch 
of  the  army,  and  as  I  was  also  a  soldier  I  had  to  report  the 
insult  of  his  open  letter  to  my  regimental  commander. 
There  followed  a  tedious  military  prosecution,  of  which, 
agitate  as  I  might,  I  could  never  get  to  the  end. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  instituted  against  me,  my 
counsel,  the  Deputy  Désiré  Polonyi,  and  I  were  able  to  learn 
some  details  of  the  source  from  which  Imre  Károlyi  had 
drawn  his  bold  assertions.  The  military  judge  hearing  the 
case  was  named  Koloman  Sztupka.  He  was  the  same  Sztupka 
who  later,  under  the  White  Terror,  acted  so  infamously  in 
the  Tisza  case,  trying  to  fix  the  guilt  of  Tisza’s  assassination 
on  completely  innocent  persons*,  on  the  strength  of  informa¬ 
tion  which,  once  more,  he  had  obtained  entirely  from  Imre 
Károlyi’s  private  inquiry  bureau.  Imre  Károlyi  sent  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  military  court  containing  the  concrete  charges 
by  which  he  proposed  to  prove  that  I  was  ‘  half  a  traitor  ’ 
and  a  liar.  Désiré  Polónyi  was  able  to  inspect  this  document, 
and  so  I  was  at  last  enabled  to  learn  some  of  the  details  of 
my  traitorousness.  The  statement  was  a  mixture  of  cock 
and  bull  stories  and  malicious  calumnies,  but  some  of  the 
charges  were  supported  by  such  definite  details  that  it  was 
*  Paul  Kéri  and  others.  [Trans.] 
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quite  evident  that  some  espionage  service  had  led  Imre 
Károlyi  astray. 

A  chance  meeting  shed  some  light  on  the  question.  Fate 
threw  Major  Konsten,  the  head  of  the  German  espionage 
bureau  at  Budapest,  in  my  way.  I  soon  had  tangible  evidence 
that  Imre  Károlyi  was  in  touch  with  Major  Konsten,  and 
later,  when  as  Premier  I  read  through  the  original  documents, 
I  found  in  them  unmistakable  further  evidence. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Dreyfus  case  will 
know  what  it  means  to  be  on  one’s  defence  against  a  charge 
of  high  treason  before  a  military  court  which  is  determined 
to  convict.  The  judge,  Koloman  Sztupka,  and  General 
Hohenburger,  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Honvéd 
Court,  were  full  of  goodwill.  They  were  even  ready 
to  burden  their  conscience  with  an  illegality.  I  was  startled 
to  find  from  the  original  documents  that  they  had  not  only 
given  the  German  Major  Konsten  facilities  for  learning  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  in  my  own  case,  and  in  another  one,  and 
access  to  the  records  of  the  cases,  before  the  papers  were 
referred  to  the  military  courts  ;  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
renewing  my  acquaintance  with  the  very  phraseology  of 
these  documents  in  the  evidence  on  which  Imre  Károlyi  based 
his  charges  against  me. 

Imre  Károlyi  never  said  in  public  how  I  had  committed 
high  treason  or  what  was  the  general  ground  of  his  charges. 
I  learned  the  details  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  through 
Désiré  Polónyi,  and  I  also  had  the  originals  in  my  hands  after 
the  revolution,  when  Koloman  Sztupka  personally  handed 
them  to  my  Secretary  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  office.  The 
rest  of  the  relevant  documents  were  passed  to  me  to  look  at 
by  Albert  Bartha,  the  Minister  of  War. 

I  refused  to  speak  to  Sztupka  myself  after  the  revolution. 
The  man  was  exceedingly  frightened  and  was  convinced  that 
I  must  intend  to  be  revenged  on  him  ;  again  and  again  he 
assured  my  secretary  that  he  was  innocent,  and  had  com¬ 
mitted  illegalities  only  under  instructions  from  Szurmay,  the 
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Honvéd  Minister,  and  General  Hohenburger.  He  himself,  he 
said,  had  always  been  convinced  of  my  innocence,  and  had 
been  sure  that  in  the  end  neither  Konsten  nor  Imre  Karolyi 
would  be  able  to  injure  me.  I  am  not  revengeful  by  nature, 
and  I  let  him  go  ;  and  I  refused  all  requests  for  proceedings  to 
be  taken  against  Imre  Károlyi,  so  long  as  I  was  at  the  helm. 

Later  Paul  Kéri  took  over  these  documents,  in  order  to 
bring  out  a  book  describing  the  maffia  methods  of  this  group 
who  pursued  me  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  war.  Whether 
the  documents  were  found  later  in  his  possession,  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  suspect  that  the  vendetta  of  the  Imre  Károlyi- 
Sztupka  group  against  him  was  inspired  by  the  determination 
to  stop  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  was  able  and  eager  to  expose 
them  before  all  decent  people  by  means  of  documentary 
evidence*. 

I  will  make  good  Imre  Károlyi’s  omission,  and  give  the 
reasons  and  the  details  of  his  effort  to  destroy  me  on  the 
pretext  of  high  treason. 

In  his  evidence  he  tried  to  show  that  I  had  organized  the 
famous  strike  of  January,  1918,  the  first  strike  in  the  war. 
I  have  already  given  a  faithful  account  here  of  what  I  know 
of  this  strike.  Imre  Károlyi’s  account  is  therefore  a  lying 
one,  a  spy’s  report  which  any  of  the  strike  leaders  could  have 
exposed,  as  no  one  consulted  me  at  any  time  in  regard  to  a 
strike.  The  charge  was,  however,  whispered  to  the  authorities, 
and  I  know  that  V  ázsonyi  encouraged  them  to  give  credence 
to  it,  and  uttered  threats  against  me  in  connexion  with  them  ; 
he  was  then  my  sworn  enemy.  From  that  time  Major 
Konsten,  of  the  German  espionage  service,  redoubled  his 
energies  in  my  pursuit,  for  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the 

*  After  the  White  counter-revolution  Paul  Kéri  was  arrested,  and  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Count  Tisza.  On  the  strength  of  forged  evidence  he  was 
found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  Owing,  however,  to  the  intervention 
of  the  Russian  Government  (though  he  had  been  a  stout  opponent  of  Bela 
Kun),  he  was  exchanged  with  a  party  of  prisoners  of  the  Whites  for 
Hungarian  officers  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks.  His  plucky  bearing 
during  his  trial  and  two  and  a  half  years  of  imprisonment  won  the  admiration 
even  of  his  adversaries.  [Trans.] 
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interest  of  Germany  to  break  my  peace  propaganda  and  my 
anti-German  policy  if  he  could.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject 
later.  The  main  source,  however,  of  Imre  Károlyi’s  charges 
consisted  of  the  evidence  and  documents  in  the  Szeged 
case  against  Dr  John  Török.  How  these  documents  came, 
as  they  did,  into  the  hands  of  a  private  individual,  in 
the  spy  service  of  a  foreign  State,  I  only  learned  later,  when 
Captain  Zsifkovics,  who  presided  over  the  proceedings  at 
Szeged,  told  me  that  he  had  had  orders  to  send  copies  of  the 
evidence  and  documents  to  General  Hohenburger  at  Buda¬ 
pest,  who  had  despatched  them  to  Szurmay.  Major  Konsten 
and  Imre  Károlyi  received  the  papers  from  this  source. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Deputy  Louis  Beck,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Independence  party,  introduced 
Dr  John  Török  into  the  party,  presenting  him  to  us  as  his 
intimate  friend  and  a  trustworthy  man.  John  Török  was 
just  back  from  Rome  ;  he  was  an  intelligent  man  and  had 
much  that  was  interesting  to  tell  us  about  the  situation  in 
Italy.  I  have  already  given  an  account  of  his  mission,  and 
have  related  how  we  informed  Count  Burian,  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister,  through  Julius  Andrássy  of  the  negotiations 
between  Török  and  Baron  Sonnino,  the  Italian  Foieign 
Minister,  and  of  the  fact  that  through  Török’s  agency  a  means 
of  communication  with  Sonnino  still  remained  open  even  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Austro -Italian  war  ;  and  how  Count 
Burian  sent  us  an  expression  of  his  thanks  for  this 

action. 

In  September,  1917,  after  my  report  to  my  constituents  m 
Szeged,  I  learned  from  the  papers  that  Dr  John  Török,  who 
was  then  an  army  chaplain,  had  been  charged  with  some 
irregularity  or  other  in  regard  to  money,  arrested,  and 
brought  to  the  Szeged  military  prison.  The  young  priest,  a 
man  with  keen  political  ambitions,  indignantly  denied  all 
guilt,  and  referred  first  to  his  high  connexions  and  then  to 
his  political  mission,  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  the  charge. 
It  was  a  matter  of  a  deficiency  of  some  thousands  of  crowns. 
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Naturally  this  style  of  defence  awakened  the  suspicion  of  the 
public  prosecutor,  who  at  once  reported  to  his  superiors  that 
there  was  something  peculiar  about  this  case,  something  of 
considerable  political  importance.  It  is  possible,  for  that 
matter,  that  Török’s  defence  did  not  surprise  them.  Perhaps 
it  was  precisely  for  this  that  they  had  arrested  him  ;  he  had 
not  been  behaving  altogether  discreetly,  and  had  drawn 
attention  to  himself  by  talking  too  much.  Of  course  he  was 
put  through  a  very  thorough  examination  by  the  public 
prosecutor,  as  soon  as  the  orders  for  this  arrived,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Károlyi  party, 
and  what  he  had  been  doing  later  in  Switzerland.  (In  1916 
Török  had  been  living  in  Switzerland,  and  had  offered  to 
send  me  information  from  there.) 

It  was  impossible  for  the  authorities  to  know  that  we  had 
not  arranged  his  Italian  visit  secretly,  for  we  had  not  told 
Török  about  our  memorandum  on  his  visit*.  They  imagined 
that  they  had  made  a  great  capture.  The  public  prosecutor 
was  very  much  taken  aback  when  I  was  called  later  as  a 
witness  and  told  him  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  trouble  about 
further  investigations  into  the  matter,  as  the  Foreign  Minister 
knew  all  about  it  already  !  The  military  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  suspected  portentous  things,  nothing  less  than  high 
treason,  and  were  thoroughly  determined  to  force  a  confession 
from  Török.  He  told  them  all  he  knew,  but  that  did  not 
amount  to  much.  He  was  disbelieved,  and  was  kept  in 
prison,  and  his  father,  mother,  sister,  and  young  niece  were 
arrested  and  kept  in  custody  for  weeks,  to  put  pressure  on 
him  and  break  his  resistance.  The  public  prosecutor  was  no 
longer  interested  in  the  ordinary  criminal  charge  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  which  he  had  been  arrested.  In  this  case  Török 
had  completely  established  his  innocence.  As  regimental 
chaplain  he  was  also  mess  president,  and  he  had  commis¬ 
sioned  a  sergeant-major,  who  had  been  placed  under  him,  to 
buy  16,000  crowns’  worth  of  wine.  The  sergeant-major  had 

*  See  page  135. 
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embezzled  part  of  the  money,  had  been  exposed,  and  had  shot 
himself.  Török  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  whole  affair. 
But  there  remained  the  fat  morsel  of  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
The  attack  concentrated  upon  me  belongs  to  this  period,  and 
my  enemies  needed  documentary  evidence,  true  or  false, 
with  which  to  drive  me,  like  Caillaux,  from  the  political  arena. 

As  the  army  needed  evidence  against  me,  Török  had  to 
understand  absolutely  that  he  had  got  to  confess.  Whether 
he  spoke  the  truth  was  of  little  or  no  importance  to  them. 
In  this  case  much  the  same  tricks  were  employed  as  in  the 
Tisza  case.  What  this  military  court  and  the  public  prose¬ 
cutor’s  office  had  permitted  themselves  in  the  Török  case 
became  clear  in  all  its  brutality  in  the  second  case,  the  Tisza 
case  before  a  civil  court.  Threats,  terrorization,  and  torture 
were  as  ordinary  expedients  as  providing  the  suspects  with 
monev,  allowing  them  all  sorts  of  favours,  letting  them  walk 
about  the  town,  even  sending  them  out  of  prison  to  visit 
cafés  and  places  of  entertainment.  Yes  !  I  know  this 
system  and  I  knoAV  the  gentlemen  who  practise  it. 

John  Török,  the  priest  charged  with  high  treason,  was 
worked  upon  until  finally  they  believed  that  they  had  me  in 
their  grip.  The  prisoner  was  brought  one  day  from  Szeged 
to  Budapest,  not  to  the  prison  but  into  a  pleasant  hospital. 
That  was  the  first  favour.  The  ‘  invalid  prisoner  ’  was  free 
to  go  out  of  the  hospital  and  walk  about  in  the  town.  One 
day  a  letter  wras  brought  to  me.  John  Török  had  sent  it  to  me 
from  the  Café  Central  close  by  my  house  ;  he  wrote  that  he 
absolutely  must  speak  to  me.  He  was  there  at  the  moment 
by  appointment  with  his  lawyer,  Eugene  Vidor,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  him  by  the  same  Louis  Beck  who  had 
recommended  Török  to  me,  and  whom  accordingly  Török 
trusted.  I  did  not  like  the  affair.  A  prisoner  who  wanted 
to  speak  to  me  in  a  café,  although  he  knew  what  a  campaign 
was  being  waged  against  me  !  I  had  heard  that  Török  had 
made  no  attempt  to  level  any  charge  against  me  or  my  friends 
in  order  to  gain  his  liberty ;  nevertheless  I  had  to  be  careful. 
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When  Török  saw  that  he  could  not  defend  himself  by  direct 
methods  against  the  strange  importunities  of  his  judges,  he 
decided  to  confess.  He  could  not  confess  that  I  had  com¬ 
mitted  high  treason  with  him,  or  betrayed  secrets  to  the 
Entente  through  him  or  other  persons,  or  that  the  Entente 
had  given  money  to  the  Independence  party,  for  it  would 
have  been  too  easy  to  expose  this  as  lying.  So  he  said  that 
the  confidential  notes  of  his  Italian  mission  were  in  Switzer¬ 
land  (exactly  as  Hiittner  did,  alleging  that  the  documents  in 
connexion  with  the  murder  of  Tisza  had  been  deposited  in 
Prague,  but  refusing  absolutely  to  say  where  !)  In  Switzer¬ 
land,  said  Török,  in  Zürich  were  also  his  papers  in  connexion 
with  his  journey  to  Switzerland.  Anyone  who  speculates  on 
the  credulity  of  the  military  authorities  speculates  wisely. 
We  had,  however,  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  Török’s 
journey  to  Switzerland.  We  had  no  knowledge  of  what  he 
said  there  or  to  whom,  if  he  saw  anyone  at  all.  Sometimes 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  us  from  Switzerland  in  which  he  would 
deal  here  and  there  with  foreign  opinion  ;  that  was  all. 

As  regards  his  dossier  in  Switzerland,  said  Török,  a  friend 
of  his  named  Meszlényi  had  deposited  it  in  a  Zürich  bank. 
The  keyword  of  the  safe  was  Thais.  The  dossier  would  only 
be  handed  over  to  him  ;  if  they  would  let  him  go  to  Switzer¬ 
land  he  would  get  hold  of  it  there.  The  judges,  however,  did 
not  venture  to  agree  to  this  ;  they  feared  that  their  protégé, 
who  was  now  confessing  so  admirably,  would  get  away. 
Török,  however,  stuck  to  his  position,  insisting  that  the 
documents  would  not  be  handed  over  to  Meszlényi  on  the 
strength  of  a  simple  letter,  especially  now  that  Meszlényi  had 
heard  of  his  imprisonment ;  for  it  had  been  understood 
between  them  that  the  dossier  should  only  be  handed  over 
to  Török,  or  to  Michael  Károlyi  or  Károlyi’s  nominee. 
Evidently  the  military  authorities  accepted  Török’s  word 
for  this  too. 

One  day  Török’s  counsel,  Vidor,  called  on  me  and  told  me 
how  Török  was  being  urged  to  denounce  me  in  connexion 
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with  the  Italian  mission,  but  was  standing  firm  against 
all  persecution.  He  had  gone  still  further,  and  recently, 
on  a  secret  journey  home  from  the  hospital  to  see  his  parents, 
he  had  smuggled  out  a  few  documents  and  notes  and  handed 
them  to  Vidor  with  instructions  to  send  them  to  me.  There 
was  nothing  of  any  significance  among  them.  There  was  a 
visiting  card  which  I  had  given  Török  before  his  departure 
to  introduce  him  to  Prince  Scipio  Borghese  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  compromising,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  Vidor  troubled  to  bring  them  to  me  and  how,  after  all 
the  searchings  at  Török’s  house,  they  had  been  left  with  him. 
But  I  was  so  busy  at  the  time,  and  had  so  much  to  do 
through  Imre  Ivárolyi’s  and  V ázsonyi’s  attacks,  that  I  paid 
no  further  attention  to  the  matter.  Beck  had  recommended 
Dr  Vidor  to  me  as  an  entirely  reliable  and  well-intentioned 
man,  and  I  did  not  then  know  that  Vidor  was  one  of  Vazsonyi  s 
cronies,  always  at  his  side  or  following  him  in  the  Corso 
and  the  café  and  the  Democrats’  Club,  from  early  till  late. 
At  the  time  when  he  gave  me  these  completely  trivial  papers, 
I  remarked  that  I  thought  it  a  mistake  to  enter  into  trans¬ 
actions  of  that  sort  with  a  prisoner  under  remand,  and 
feared  that  unpleasantness  might  arise  from  them.  He  told 
me,  however,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  nervousness, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  small  matter  and 
nothing  could  come  of  it,  as  he  had  free  access  to  his  client. 

Hardly  more  than  a  couple  of  days  later,  Vidor  called  on 
me  again.  He  said  that  he  had  been  talking  to  Török,  and 
that  Török  had  said  that  to  put  me  at  ease  he  would  be  glad  to 
feel  sure  that  his  documents  in  Switzerland  were  safe.  If  I 
desired,  Török  would  write  to  Meszlényi  to  give  my  nominee, 
the  bearer  of  his  letter,  the  contents  of  the  Thais  safe.  I  do 
not  readilv  suspect  evil,  and  saw  nothing  out  of  the  ordinal  y 
in  this  request.  After  our  talk  Vidor  quickly  brought  me 
Török’s  letter  to  Meszlényi.  I  took  the  letter  and  said  that 
at  some  time  or  other  I  would  get  someone  to  fetch  the 
contents  of  the  Swiss  safe,  and  at  least  I  would  see  what 
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Török  had  been  up  to  there.  I  was  putting  the  letter  in  my 
pocket  when  Vidor  asked  for  it  for  a  moment  to  copy.  I  did 
not  understand  why  he  wanted  a  copy,  and  said  so.  He 
replied  that  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  he  might 
need  it  later.  He  tried  to  turn  my  attention  from  the  matter, 
and  though  I  found  the  whole  affair  a  little  strange  I  made 
no  further  opposition  ;  I  said  to  myself  that  after  all  he  had 
brought  the  letter  himself  and  could  have  copied  it  as  often 
as  he  liked  on  the  way.  He  took  a  blue  sheet  of  notepaper, 
with  crest,  from  my  desk,  and  copied  Török’s  smuggled  letter 
in  my  presence.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket-book,  and  I  asked  if 
that  was  not  unsafe,  and  if  it  might  not  be  found  on  him  if 
his  house  was  searched.  No  fear  of  that,  he  said  :  as  Török’s 
counsel  there  could  be  no  question  of  his  being  searched  in 
connexion  with  Török’s  case.  He  went  shortly  after  that, 
with  Török’s  note  on  my  notepaper  in  his  pocket.  I  had 
seen  no  legal  objection  to  Török’s  requesting  his  friend 
Meszlényi  to  give  up  his  papers,  or  smuggling  a  letter  out 
of  prison  through  his  counsel  for  this  purpose  ;  even  if 
Török’s  reason  were  to  do  me  a  service,  that  could  not 
compromise  me  or  prove  that  I  knew  of  any  letters  in 
Switzerland.  If  I  had  parted  with  a  single  word  about  it  in 
my  own  writing,  I  should  have  been  brought  at  once  into  a 
compromising  association  with  the  whole  trick.  I  had 
refused  to  make  any  request  to  Török  or  to  write  to  him. 
What  importance  there  could  be  in  the  use  of  my  notepaper, 
did  not  occur  to  me  ;  all  I  knew  of  Vidor  was  that  he  was 
Török’s  counsel. 

The  next  day,  Vidor’s  clerk  rushed  to  tell  me  that  his 
chief  had  been  arrested,  or  kept  a  prisoner  at  his  home.  He 
had  been  searched,  and  of  course  the  police  had  found  the 
copy  of  Török’s  letter.  Well,  there  was  no  harm  in  that  ! 
The  confiscated  copy  came  into  Vázsonyi’s  hands,  for  he  was 
Minister  of  Justice.  He  declared  to  Andrássy  that  my  action 
was  criminal  and  that  he  would  send  me  to  gaol  for  it. 

They  decided,  however,  not  to  arrest  me  until  the  Swiss 
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documents  had  arrived  ;  for  they  were  firmly  convinced 
that  they  would  prove  highly  compromising.  I  learned  of 
the  subsequent  developments  through  a  pure  chance,  partly 
through  the  kind  attentions  of  Major  Konsten  and  partly 
through  a  friend  who  was  on  confidential  terms  with 
Yázsonyi. 

Meszlényi,  to  whom  Török’s  letter  was  addressed,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  have  charge  of  the  mythical  safe,  had 
brothers  and  relations  in  Budapest.  One  of  his  brothers  was 
a  judge,  and  was  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  The 
authorities  wanted  now  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head,  and  to 
get  the  documents  away  from  Meszlényi.  According  to  Major 
Konsten,  Vázsonyi  sent  a  courier  to  Switzerland  Judge 
Meszlényi  himself,  I  believe — with  orders  to  bring  back  the 
contents  of  the  Thais  safe.  The  courier,  however,  got  no 
farther  than  the  frontier.  There  the  military  authorities 
refused  to  let  him  pass,  although  he  referred  them  to  Y ázsonyi ; 
and  to  save  himself  from  being  detained  for  weeks  at  the 
frontier  (as  frequently  happened  during  the  war)  and  failing 
after  all  to  get  the  documents,  he  decided  to  return  empty- 
handed.  I  do  not  know  what  reward  he  got  from  Vázsonyi, 
but  my  friend  told  me  how  V  azsonyi  had  stormed,  and 
demanded  that  the  courier  should  go  back  at  once  and  get 
across  the  frontier.  The  authorities  feared  that  if  they  did 
not  anticipate  me  I  should  be  able  in  some  way  to  get 
Török’s  original  letter  through  and  filch  away  the  letters 
before  their  noses.  The  efforts  they  made  will  be  evident  later 
from  the  story  of  the  notorious  spy  Konsten.  About  this 
time  the  pharmacist  Alexander  Szántó  went  to  Switzerland. 
(This  was  the  gentleman  who,  at  my  request,  assisted  General 
Lukachich  to  escape  at  the  time  of  the  October  revolution, 
sheltering  him  in  his  flat.)  I  asked  him  to  get  Török’s 
dossier  from  Meszlényi.  Shortly  afterwards  Szántó  informed 
me  that  he  had  seen  Meszlényi,  who  had  told  him  that  we 
need  pay  no  attention  to  this  fairy-tale— Török  had  handed 
no  papers  to  him  at  any  time,  so  that  he  obviously  could  not 
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be  taking  care  of  them.  I  had,  he  said,  unfortunately  been 
taken  in  by  this  pure  invention. 

When  Török  was  set  free  after  the  October  Revolution,  he 
told  me  that  Vidor,  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect,  had 
constantly  urged  him  to  turn  over  the  decuments  to  him  : 
he,  Vidor,  would  pass  them  on  at  once  to  me.  He  had,  there¬ 
fore,  invented  the  tale  of  documents  deposited  in  Switzerland, 
in  order  to  escape  there,  as  Vidor  refused  absolutely  to  believe 
that  there  were  no  documents  in  existence  at  all.  Not 
supposing  that  it  could  injure  me  in  any  way,  he  gave  Vidor 
the  letter  to  Meszlényi.  But  he  was  puzzled  by  Vidor’s 
eagerness,  and  his  suspicions  were  aroused.  He  did  not 
venture,  therefore,  to  let  me  know  that  the  whole  business 
was  a  bluff,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  would  not  send  or 
smuggle  out  a  letter  addressed  directly  to  me.  After  the 
Revolution,  Török’s  prosecutor,  Captain  Zsifkovics,  gave  my 
secretary  the  documents  in  the  case,  and  it  is  right  that  I 
should  mention  that  they  show  that  Török  made  no  attempt 
at  any  time  to  involve  me  or  our  party  friends  in  any  charge. 
The  public  prosecutor  also  admitted  that  Török  was  kept 
under  arrest  only  on  account  of  the  suspected  treason,  as  he 
very  quickly  proved  his  innocence  of  the  offence  charged 
against  him. 

The  agitation  against  me  ended  in  a  complete  fiasco  through 
the  exposure  of  Major  Konsten,  and  Imre  Károlyi’s  charges 
also  broke  down  completely  through  the  same  event. 

Since  my  Swiss  journey  the  wildest  rumours  about  me  had 
reached  the  police,  even  before  the  January  strike,  and  when, 
through  the  Török  affair,  the  authorities  learned  of  the 
Italian  mission  in  1915,  inquiries  were  prosecuted  feverishly 
in  the  endeavour  to  incriminate  me. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
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At  noon  on  February  26,  1918,  a  certain  ‘Private  Detective 
Robinson  ’  called  on  me.  My  wife  asked  me  not  to  see  him, 
but  I  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  a  visit  of  this 
sort  might  mean,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  was  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr  Robinson.  It  seemed  that  the  private  detective 
had  in  his  young  days  been  a  champion  wrestler  under  the 
name  of  ‘  Robinetti  ’,  and  that,  earlier  still,  he  was  called 
Rosenfeld.  Of  late  he  had  become  stout  and  bald.  His 
mental  powers  were  far  below  his  former  muscular  strength, 
but  still  equal  to  the  performance  of  certain  tasks,  as  will  be 
seen. 

Robinson  informed  me  that  he  had  been  commissioned  by 
a  certain  German  major,  who  was  living  in  Budapest,  to 
collect  political  details  compromising  me.  In  particular,  he 
attached  great  importance  to  getting  some  of  the  papers 
which  I  had  just  sent  in  a  large  chest  to  Párád.  The  major 
had  learnt  from  his  spies  that  this  chest  contained  papers 
relating  to  my  detention  in  France,  and  he  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  document  which  laid  down  the  conditions 
on  which  I  had  been  released  from  captivity  in  1914. 

Robinson  declared  that  he  felt  unable  for  patriotic  reasons 
to  play  the  spy  on  me,  and  he  added  smilingly  that  he  was 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  the  major’s  fairy-tale  :  he  was 
sure  that  no  such  documents  existed.  But  he  was  hard  up, 
and  would  be  very  glad  to  earn  a  trifle.  He,  therefore,  begged 
me  to  give  him  some  paper  or  other  of  mine  :  he  would  get 
money  for  it  from  the  major,  and  could,  moreover,  assist  me 
to  expose  him. 
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I  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  sent  several  cases  to  Párád. 
They  contained  dirty  linen,  which  went  to  Párád  to  be  washed. 
This  German  major — assuming  that  he  existed — had  there¬ 
fore  undoubtedly  been  watching  what  went  on  in  my  house. 

I  did  not  refuse  to  listen  to  Robinson.  This  strange  visit 
disturbed  me  and  made  me  nervous.  It  gave  me  the  feeling 
that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  maffia,  and  it  seemed  possible, 
with  the  help  of  this  man,  to  "get  into  my  hand  the  threads 
which  would  lead  to  its  exposure.  I  told  Robinson  to  see  my 
secretary,  Henry  Simonyi,  and  promised  to  talk  to  Simonyi 
about  handing  him  the  documents  he  wanted. 

Robinson  gave  my  secretary  further  particulars  in  regard 
to  his  employer.  He  said  that  this  major,  who  was  in  the 
German  or  Turkish  service,  was  named  Hermann  Konsten, 
and  had  rooms  and  an  office  at  8,  John  Nagy  Street.  He 
worked  very  secretly,  and  had  a  secret  telephone,  with  which 
the  Budapest  Exchange  would  not  connect  unless  the  caller 
gave  the  code  word  ‘  Nobud  ’.  ‘  Nobud  ’  stood  for  Nach- 

richtenoffizier  Budapest  (‘  Intelligence  Officer,  Budapest  ’). 
Robinson  proceeded  to  prove  this  on  the  spot,  by  calling  up 
4  Nobud  ’  from  Károlyi  House  and  exchanging  a  few  wmrds 
with  Major  Konsten.  Henry  Simonyi  also  heard  Konsten’s 
replies,  from  which  it  was  clear  that  Robinson  really  was 
under  instructions  to  bring  him  papers  of  mine.  Robinson 
explained  to  Simonyi  that  he  had  especially  to  get  hold  of 
matter  connected  with  my  relations  with  the  Entente,  with 
the  Hungarian  Socialists — particularly  since  the  January 
strike — and  with  the  freemasons. 

Simonyi  gave  Robinson,  as  agreed,  some  unimportant 
documents  of  a  political  nature,  simply  in  order  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  affair.  These  documents  referred  to  com¬ 
pletely  indifferent  matters,  but  proved  that  Robinson  had 
succeeded  in  getting  access  to  me.  He  received  five  thousand 
crowns  for  them  from  the  mysterious  major.  Out  of  this 
amount,  Robinson  handed  my  secretary  a  thousand-crown 
note,  which  we  marked  and  retained. 
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So  I  knew  one  thing  :  Someone  in  Budapest  was  dogging 
my  steps  and  bent  upon  my  ruin.  I  wanted  to  learn  more 
about  what  this  man  was  doing  in  Budapest,  and  to  make 
the  information  public  when  gained.  It  seemed  advisable, 
therefore,  to  confide  the  inquiries  to  someone  whose  word 
had  weight  with  the  public. 

Herr  Konsten  himself  came  to  my  assistance.  One  day  he 
asked  Robinson  to  put  him  into  touch  with  my  secretary, 
Henry  Simonvi.  He  was  evidently  confident  that  he  could 
bribe  my  secretary  to  betray  me  to  him.  That  he  was  em¬ 
barking  on  a  dangerous  course  did  not  seem  to  occur  to 
Konsten  ;  no  doubt  he  considered  that,  at  the  worst,  he 
could  suppress  all  criticism  through  the  influence  of  the 
military  authorities  who  stood  behind  him.  I  looked  there¬ 
fore  for  a  man  suitable  to  carry  out  the  exposure  of  this 
‘  Nobud  ’,  but  for  some  time  could  find  no  one.  At  last 
Nicholas  Vadász,  the  artist,  who  was  then  painting  my 
portrait,  said  one  day  that  his  friend  Paul  Kéri,  who  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Az  Est,  would  certainly  be  ready  to  undertake  the 
task.  He  introduced  Kéri  to  me.  Kéri  was  a  supporter  of  my 
policy,  and  expressed  readiness  at  once  to  investigate  and 
expose  the  intrigue. 

It  did  not  seem  easy  to  arrange  the  matter  satisfactorily,  for 
Kéri  was  very  well  known  in  Budapest,  and  as  the  major  was 
associated  with  the  police,  there  was  a  risk  that  they  would 
intervene  before  we  had  achieved  any  result.  However,  we 
were  more  fortunate.  The  levity  and  unintelligence  of  this 
agent  of  the  German  High  Command  made  our  task  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  Paul  Kéri  courageously  undertook  to  carry 
out  the  whole  business  single-handed.  One  evening  he  called 
on  Major  Konsten  at  his  rooms,  announcing  himself  as  my 
secretary,  Simonyi.  If  Konsten  recognized  him,  he  intended 
to  inform  the  major  openly  that  we  had  found  out  about  his 
machinations,  and  to  threaten  to  make  a  public  scandal  of 
the  matter  unless  he  stopped  them  at  once.  Major  Konsten, 
however,  entertained  no  suspicions,  received  Kéri  as  Simonyi, 
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was  evidently  highly  delighted  that  my  secretary  had  come 
to  see  him,  and  forthwith  made  him  various  offers.  This  first 
visit  was  followed  by  several  others,  and  Kéri  negotiated,  as 
Simonyi,  with  the  German  major  as  to  the  means  of  betiaving 
and  ruining  me.  They  ultimately  became  so  intimate  that 
Konsten  gave  Kéri  other  political  news  which  had  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  matter  in  hand. 

According  to  Kéri’s  description,  this  agent  of  the  German 
High  Command  was  a  clean-shaven,  thick-set  man,  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  behaviour  very  like  a  typical  German  student. 
His  rooms  were  full  of  all  sorts  of  tourist  mementoes  from  the 
East— Turkish  nargilehs,  Chinese  silks,  and  so  on.  It  was 
impossible  to  reach  him  except  through  the  concierge  and 
after  various  precautions.  He  had  an  Hungarian  soldier  as 
his  servant.  For  the  rest,  the  man  was  noticeably  nervous 
and  ill  at  ease,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  him  entrusted 
with  such  important  missions.  The  only  possible  explanation 
lay  in  the  nature  of  the  activities  of  the  leading  political 
circles  in  Hungary.  For  Konsten  was  not  only  major,  head 
of  the  espionage  service,  and  political  representative  in 
Budapest,  but  was  also  active  in  the  business  interests  of 
Imre  Károlyi  and  his  bank,  had  constant  business  inter¬ 
course  with  the  managing  director  of  the  bank,  Simon  von 
Krausz,  and  published  in  the  Budapesti  Hirlap  (the  ‘  Buda¬ 
pest  News  supporting  the  Party  of  Work)  long  articles  on 
German-Hungarian  commercial  expansion  towards  the  East, 
paid  for  by  the  German  Pligh  Command.  I  think  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  it  was  his  relations  with  Count  Imre  Károlyi  which 
had  led  to  his  taking  charge  of  the  political  campaign  directed 
against  me.  In  this  way  he  became  an  influential  personage 
in  Budapest. 

When  Kéri  first  introduced  himself  as  my  secretary, 
Simonyi,  Konsten  at  once  offered  him  fifty  thousand  crowns 
for  documents  incriminating  me.  To  lull  any  suspicions, 
Kéri  affected  to  hesitate,  and  declared  that  the  thing  was 
much  too  risky. 
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“  If  it  comes  out  ”,  he  said,  “  there  will  be  nothing  for  me 
but  suicide.” 

“  Nothing  can  come  out,  and  nothing  whatever  can  happen 
to  you.  At  the  most  you  will  lose  your  job,  but  I  will  get  you 
a  much  better  one  ”,  the  major  assured  him. 

He  then  asked  Kéri  what  salary  he  got,  and  again  declared 
that  he  would  find  him  a  much  better-paid  position,  adding 
some  contemptuous  remarks  about  me.  Having  by  now,  as 
he  thought,  sufficiently  prepared  his  victim,  he  came  out 
with  the  precise  things  that  he  wanted. 

In  the  first  place,  he  required  the  notes  or  any  particulars 
of  the  conversations  which  I  was  supposed  to  have  had  with 
the  workmen’s  leaders  and  the  freemasons,  and  in  which  I 
was  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the  workmen  to  strike.  At 
this  point  the  major  mentioned  a  number  of  entirely  un¬ 
known  names  and  also  those  of  two  actual  labour  leaders. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  obtained  these  particulars 
from  spies  in  return  for  solid  cash.  At  no  time  did  I  have 
any  dealings  of  this  nature  with  labour  leaders.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  and  the  German  High  Command  were 
naturally  interested  in  establishing  my  complicity  in  the 
strike  movements  of  January,  and  Major  Konsten,  who  had 
undertaken  to  prove  this,  was  buying  political  accusations 
against  me  from  various  depraved  and  stupid  spies. 

“  I  have  found  out  ”,  said  the  major,  “  that  Károlyi  was 
only  released  from  captivity  in  France  on  condition  that  he 
bound  himself  to  Poincaré,  in  writing,  to  give  his  support 
at  home  to  the  Entente  policy.” 

Kéri  asked  for  time  to  enable  him  to  get  a  copy  of  this 
document,  but  Konsten  was  impatient,  and  eagerly  urged 
him  on. 

“You  need  have  no  hesitation,  my  dear  Mr  Simonyi,  the 
Count  is  in  any  case  a  lost  man,  beyond  saving.  We  have  no 
wish  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold,  but  at  all  costs  we  must 
drive  him  out  of  Hungarian  politics.  I  will  tell  you  how  we 
are  proceeding.  You  can  rest  assured  that  no  harm  will 
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come  to  the  Count  in  his  private  capacity.  We  shall  lay  the 
documents  and  particulars  that  you  get  for  me,  together  with 
other  incriminating  matter  which  has  still  to  be  obtained, 
before  Count  Julius  Andrássy,  and  request  him  to  persuade 
his  son-in-law  to  retire  from  political  life.  We  shall  give 
Andrássy  to  understand  that  this  is  the  price  of  his  son-in- 
law’s  escape  from  legal  penalties,  from  prison,  and  possibly 
worse  still.  If  Andrássy  should  fail  to  persuade  him,  then, 
of  course,  we  should  be  compelled  to  destroy  Károlyi.  But 
I  am  sure  that  his  family  will  have  sufficient  influence  over 
him  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  political  arena.  Károlyi  can 
inform  the  Press  that  he  is  ill.  This  illness  will  grow  steadily 
worse,  and  finally  he  will  go  into  the  country  or  to  some 
health  resort,  and  will  remain  there  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Andrássy  will  certainly  manage  this  with  his  son-in-law,  for 
it  is  in  Andrássy’s  interests  as  well.  Andrássy  has  no  idea 
what  a  handicap  politically  his  family  connexion  with 
Károlyi  is  to  him.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  for  instance, 
Andrássy  could  certainly  have  played  a  big  part,  but  as 
Károlyi’s  father-in-law  he  did  not  appear  to  the  German 
High  Command  to  be  trustworthy.  As  long  as  his  son-in-law 
is  in  politics,  Andrássy  cannot  be  allowed  to  control  the 
destinies  of  the  Monarchy  or  of  Hungary.” 

Playing  his  part,  Kéri  continued  to  express  doubts  and 
hesitation  ;  finally  he  suggested  that  fifty  thousand  crowns 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  major  replied  vigorously, 
“  The  German  people’s  money  has  to  be  husbanded.  I 
cannot  give  more  !  ” 

To  save  the  credit  of  my  supposed  secretary,  the  major, 
who  was  evidently  versed  in  such  matters,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  proposal : — After  ‘  Simonyi  ’  had  handed  over  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  material,  he  would  be  arrested,  so  that  not  a 
particle  of  suspicion  could  fall  on  him.  He  would  remain  in 
custody  for  a  few  days,  and  the  major  would  see  that  he  was 
well  cared  for  and  had  specially  considerate  treatment.  Then 
he  would  be  released,  and  must  come  to  me  full  of  reproaches, 
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and,  complaining  of  the  situation  in  which  my  politics  had 
placed  him,  resign  his  secretaryship — whereupon  he  would, 
after  a  short  time,  step  into  a  far  pleasanter  and  better-paid 
position,  which  Count  Imre  Károlyi  would  offer  him. 

At  last  Kéri  agreed  with  the  major  that  he  would  get  the 
necessary  documents,  photographing  and  replacing  any  which 
I  was  bound  soon  to  miss.  Immediately  after  handing  over 
the  material,  he  was  to  have  the  agreed  fifty  thousand 
crowns.  “  The  fifty  thousand  crowns  are  here  in  the  drawer  ”, 
said  the  major,  striking  the  writing-table,  “  and,  later  on,  the 
fat  job  at  the  bank  will  follow.” 

For  a  few  days  longer  Kéri  put  the  major  off  ;  during  this 
time  he  listened  to  many  interesting  and  characteristic 
statements.  In  the  end  the  position  was,  not  that  Major 
Konsten  had  found  out  what  he  wanted  in  regard  to  Károlyi, 
but  that  we  had  obtained,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  chief  spy 
himself,  precise  details  of  the  whole  system  of  arbitrary 
interference  by  the  German  High  Command  in  Hungarian 
politics.  Amongst  other  things,  the  major  described  the 
confidential  footing  on  which  he  stood  with  Vázsonyi  and 
Szurmay,  who  were  attentively  following  every  detail  of  the 
espionage  on  me,  and  were  giving  him  constant  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support.  Konsten  also  showed  Kéri  the  papers  in  the 
case  brought  against  me  by  the  Honved  Court  on  account  of 
Imre  Károlyi’s  open  letter, — he  had  them  in  a  bundle  before 
him.  He  told  of  his  close  intimacy  with  General  Hohenburger, 
the  President  of  the  Supreme  Honvéd  Court,  who  was 
directing  these  proceedings.  Konsten  also  had  before  him 
the  papers  in  John  Török’s  case,  and  read  long  extracts  from 
them  to  Kéri. 

He  referred  to  the  uneasiness  of  the  German  High  Com¬ 
mand  at  the  peace  efforts  of  Emperor  Charles  and  the 
Empress,  and  the  irritation  of  the  High  Command  at  the 
King’s  grant  of  an  audience  to  me.  His  reference  to  the  King 
was  not  over-respectful. 

The  Wekerle  Government  was  at  that  time  passing  through 
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a  fresh  crisis,  and  Konsten  had  long  talks  with  my  supposed 
secretary  about  the  probable  composition  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  said  that  the  German  High  Command  would  have 
liked  to  see  Count  Stephen  Bethlen  Prime  Minister,  but 
unfortunately  the  political  situation  in  the  country  made 
this  impossible.  Konsten  even  went  so  far  as  to  show  Kéri 
all  the  spies’  reports  on  me  which  he  had  received,  mention¬ 
ing  in  each  case  the  spies’  names  and  the  sums  paid  them. 
Thus  he  had  received,  amongst  others,  particulars  which  he 
regarded  as  very  important  from  a  certain  Emile  Szittya,  a 
decayed  author,  who  was  frequently  employed  as  a  political 
informer.  He  had  received  most  valuable  information  about 
me  from  one  of  my  ‘  intimates’,  Attila  Orbók.  (Orbók 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly 
under  the  White  Terror.)  Konsten  said  that  Orbók — whom, 
for  that  matter,  I  hardly  knew — had,  on  the  strength  of  being 
one  of  my  most  intimate  friends,  been  attached  as  a  spy  to 
the  German  Consulate-General  at  Budapest,  and  assigned  to 
him,  Konsten,  for  his  campaign  against  me.  When  the 
Konsten  affair  became  public,  the  Journalists’  Union  insti¬ 
tuted  an  inquiry  into  Attila  Orbók’s  activities,  at  which  Orbók 
confessed  that  he  was  attached  to  the  German  espionage 
organization.  His  defence  was  that  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  escape  from  military  service;  after  he  was 
called  up  the  German  Consulate-General  had  given  him  to 
understand  that  he  would  be  protected  from  being  sent  to  the 
front  if  he  took  up  the  task  of  spying  on  me.  After  the 
inquiry,  he  resigned  his  membership  of  the  Journalists’ 
Union. 

Konsten  also  showed  Kéri  various  letters,  some  of  them 
from  abroad,  where  he  also  had  spies  busy  with  my  affairs, 
and  even  some  letters  addressed  to  me. 

“  Károlyi’s  correspondence  always  comes  from  the  Post 
Office  to  me  first,  and  it  is  only  afterwards  that  Károlyi  gets 
it,  when  he  gets  it  at  all.” 

These  detained  letters  gave  Kéri  the  impression  of  having 
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been  fabricated  abroad  with  the  object  of  compromising  me, 
and  fabricated  very  crudely  and  unintelligently.  For  the 
major  in  Budapest  paid  lavishly  both  in  Budapest  and 
abroad,  a  fact  which  must  quickly  have  become  known 
among  the  creatures  who  live  on  that  sort  of  traffic.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  Konsten  believed  all  the  rubbish  that 
came  to  him  from  his  spies.  I  am  convinced  that  he  was 
quite  uninterested  in  the  truth  or  even  the  credibility  of  this 
stuff,  so  long  as  by  hook  or  by  crook  he  could  scrape  together 
some  sort  of  documents  to  compromise  me.  After  the 
exposure  of  the  Konsten  affair,  when  the  Post  Office  no 
longer  dared  to  make  a  preliminary  delivery  of  my  coire 
spondence  for  this  gentleman’s  approval,  I  received  from 
Switzerland  a  letter  from  an  enthusiastic  Russian  woman 
revolutionary,  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  with  whom  I  had 
never  been  in  any  way  in  touch  ;  in  it  she  mentioned  a 
meeting  in  which  I  was  supposed  to  have  participated, 
although  I  was  not  in  Switzerland  at  all  at  the  time.  Kéri 
also  saw  at  Konsten’ s  a  letter  from  which  it  appeared  that  a 
banking  house,  ‘  Neufchatel  and  Co.’,  of  Frankfurt,  was 
constantly  sending  me  large  sums  of  money.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  this  firm  ;  as  we  established  later, 
there  is  no  such  firm  in  Frankfurt.  This  was  merely  the  first 
beginning  of  the  absurd  tale  that  the  Entente  had  bought  me 
with  French  money.  When  the  campaign  against  me  was 
launched  during  the  White  Terror,  I  was  generally  able  to 
greet  all  the  slanders  published  as  old  acquaintances,  for  they 
all  had  their  origin  in  the  amazing  office  of  Major  Konsten. 

When  we  had  learnt  everything  of  this  sort  that  was  worth 
knowing,  we  had  finally  to  consider  in  what  way  to  bring  the 
facts  to  public  notice.  Under  the  terrorism  of  the  war 
organization  this  was  no  easy  matter.  I  took  first  into  my 
confidence  my  colleague  in  Parliament,  Ferdinand  Urmánczy, 
an  independent  member  of  the  non-party  Opposition  ;  after 
long  hesitation,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  raise  the  matter 
in  Parliament,  but  only  subject  to  the  suppression  or  toning 
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down  of  some  of  the  things  we  had  found  out.  We  therefore 
arranged  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  Urmánczy  brought 
forward  his  interpellation  in  Parliament — this  would  happen 
in  the  morning — an  article  by  Paul  Kéri  should  appear  in  the 
Az  Est  (which  was  issued  at  the  same  time),  dealing  fully 
with  the  whole  of  Konsten’s  intrigue,  including  the  details 
omitted  by  Urmánczy.  This  failed,  however,  owing  to  the 
timidity  of  the  editor  of  the  Az  Est ,  Andor  Miklós,  who  feared 
the  revenge  of  the  German  High  Command,  and  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  harm  would  be  done  to  him  by  the  stupid, 
trapped  German  intriguer  ;  he  insisted  on  the  curtailment 
of  Kéri’s  article. 

Ferdinand  Urmánczy  brought  forward  his  interpellation  in 
Parliament  on  May  11,  1918,  and  asked  the  Government  how  it 
could  permit  military  organs  of  a  foreign  Power  to  interfere, 
and  with  such  means,  in  Hungarian  politics.  The  inter¬ 
pellation  caused  general  amazement,  and  terrified  all  who 
were  implicated  in  the  shabby  business,  including  some 
Ministers.  Naturally  the  great  hushing-up  machine  at  once 
came  into  action,  and  the  war  censorship  and  the  rest  of  the 
war-time  apparatus  had  some  success  in  allaying  the  general 
excitement.  The  German  Government  issued  a  statement 
disowning  Konsten,  and  declaring  that  he  was  not  a  major 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  German  High  Command 
or  with  the  Consulate-General  in  Budapest.  Konsten 
managed  to  get  the  idea  that  a  great  exposure  of  Károlyi  was 
going  on  in  Parliament.  He  went  into  the  Gallery,  and  there 
witnessed  his  own  flaying.  He  left  the  Chamber  in  such  a 
hurry  that  he  left  his  hat  behind.  Immediately  afterwards 
he  was  dismissed. 

Owing  to  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  censorship,  I 
was  unable  to  reply  to  all  the  disclaimers  and  disavowals. 
I  was  also  unable  to  carry  out  my  original  intention — since 

I  should  immediately  have  been  contradicted  officially _ of 

announcing  that  the  German  Consulate-General  was  in  close 
connexion  with  Konsten’s  rooms  in  John  Nagy  Street, Ithat 
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Konsten  had  an  office  at  the  Consulate-General,  where  he  not 
only  constantly  attended  himself  but  occasionally  received 
visitors,  that  in  the  list  of  secret  telephone  numbers  which 
hung  on  the  wall  at  the  Consulate-General  there  appeared  his 
number,  marked  ‘  N.O.  Bud.’,  and  that  the  whole  of  Konsten’s 
official  correspondence  went  through  the  Consulate-General. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  discovered  that  it  was  Henry  Gonda, 
the  head  of  the  Government’s  press  bureau,  and  Wekerle’s 
emissary,  who  had  made  over  to  Konsten  the  rooms  in  John 
Nagy  Street,  which  fact  alone  would  have  shown  us,  if  we 
had  not  already  known  it,  that  Konsten  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hungarian  Government.  The  major  himself 
had  never  made  a  secret  of  it. 

All  this  was  made  known  to  the  Government  on  May  13, 
in  Parliament  in  the  course  of  an  interpellation  by  Alexander 
Juhász-Nagy,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  war  censor¬ 
ship  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  further  publicity  for  the 
affair.  It  was,  moreover,  at  that  time  that  the  great  German 
defeats  commenced,  and  thus  the  general  interest  was 
diverted  from  this  treacherous  piece  of  espionage,  which  so 
nearly  delivered  me  to  the  fate  which  M.  Caillaux  has 
suffered. 

The  Konsten  affair  sheds  some  light  on  the  political 
activity  of  the  German  General  Staff.  It  shows  that  the 
General  Staff  had  its  own  diplomacy,  working  behind  the 
back  of  the  official  diplomacy.  And  it  worked,  as  we  see, 
most  unskilfully,  in  utter  ignorance  of  circumstances  and  of 
people,  with  irresponsible,  clumsy,  desperate  agents,  who 
were  not  even  equal  to  their  unsavoury  task. 

This  Konsten,  for  example,  who  was  such  a  great  man  in 
Budapest,  and  whose  favour  was  sought  by  Ministers, 
Generals,  and  bank  directors,  was  in  civil  life  a  subordinate 
police  official,  promoted  during  the  war  by  the  German 
Government  to  what  was  called  a  ‘  civil  major  ’.  This  rank 
carried  the  right  to  wear  a  uniform,  which  had  only  a  small 
badge  to  show  that  its  wearer  was  not  really  a  German  army 
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officer.  This  spy-major  first  served  in  Turkey,  and  was  later 
appointed  German  intelligence  officer  in  Budapest.  As  such 
he  was  not  only  in  charge  of  espionage  and  counter-espionage, 
but  had  also  to  get  into  touch  with  the  political  authorities. 
This  created  a  situation  as  remarkable  as  it  was  comical  : 
since  during  the  war  the  military  authorities  actually  ruled 
everywhere,  and  wherever  German  and  Austrian  military 
officers  were  serving  alongside  one  another  it  was  the  Germans 
who  took  the  lead,  the  supreme  authority  in  Budapest  lay, 
in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  the  German  intelligence  officer.  It  is 
incredible  how  all  threads  met  in  him. 

After  his  defeat  and  disgrace,  Major  Konsten  vanished 
completely  from  Budapest,  and  with  him  there  departed  the 
hope  of  all  those  who  had  been  trying  to  get  me  into  gaol 
through  calumny  and  the  tales  of  spies.  Ladislaus  Sándor, 
who  was  then  Chief  of  Police,  and  belonged  to  the  inner 
circle  around  V ázsonyi,  confirmed  what  Konsten  had  kept  on 
stating,  that  Vázsonyi  had,  in  all-night  deliberations,  been 
demanding  my  arrest  so  persistently  that  everyone  got  the 
impression  that  he  was  mad  on  that  point.  Afterwards  both 
he  and  Imre  Károlyi  kept  silent. 

So  Konsten  fell,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
the  military  prosecutor,  Zsivkorics,  was  examining  me  in  the 
Török  case  (not  as  a  witness,  but  as  though  I  were  under 
suspicion  ;  for  the  examination  lasted  from  early  morning 
with  short  intervals  until  late  in  the  evening,  evidently  with 
the  object  of  getting  something  out  of  me  by  wearing  me 
out  with  endless  cross-questioning),  he  was  very  astonished 
to  learn  that,  as  my  evidence  showed,  we  had  reported  all  our 
doings  to  the  King  and  the  then  Foreign  Minister,  Baron 
Stephen  Burian,  through  Count  Julius  Andrássy,  and  had 
even  been  thanked  for  our  efforts  !  Between  this  and  the 
Konsten  bomb,  the  prosecutor  appeared  to  lose  heart. 
Until  then  it  had  been  obvious  from  his  conduct  of  the 
examination  that  he  did  not  believe  that  I  had  nothing  to 
conceal. 
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My  private  secretary,  who  went  to  see  the  public  prosecutor 
in  the  course  of  this  whole-day  examination,  to  explain  why  I 
was  unable  to  appear  before  him  in  the  Imre  Károlyi  case  that 
day,  told  him  that  the  whole  affair  would  have  a  sequel  in 
Parliament,  since  it  still  had  to  be  discovered  who  it  was 
that  throughout  the  proceedings  had  been  supplying  Major 
Konsten  and  Count  Imre  Károlyi  with  copies  of  the  papers  in 
the  case.  The  public  prosecutor  replied,  apparently  in  self- 
defence,  that  he  had  committed  no  irregularities,  and  had 
simply  followed  the  directions  of  his  superiors,  to  whom  he 
had  sent  copies  of  the  documents  ;  he  added  that,  for  his 
part,  he  had  long  been  convinced  that  I  had  not  committed 
anv  offence.  This  man  was  one  of  those  accommodating 
public  prosecutors  who  were  so  much  in  evidence  during  the 
two  revolutions  and  the  counter-revolution.  Most  of  our 
public  prosecutors,  after  serving  under  both  revolutions, 
hastened  to  offer  equally  devoted  service  to  the  counter¬ 
revolution.  They  were  most  successful  in  changing  their  tone 
from  time  to  time  at  every  sign  of  a  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  their  employers.  During  the  proceedings  against  the 
People’s  Commissaries  under  the  ‘  Christian  Course  ’,  it  was 
amusing  to  see  how  boldly  the  public  prosecutors  spoke  up 
for  public  liberties  whenever  the  Russians  were  advancing 
on  the  Polish  front,  and  how  mum  they  suddenly  became  as 
soon  as  the  Russians  began  to  be  forced  back. 

Imre  Károlyi’s  accusations  against  me  were  not  confined 
to  the  preposterous  compilations  of  Major  Konsten  or  to  the 
Török  affair.  I  will  place  on  record  here  the  other  charges 
which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  in  his  written  evidence. 

To  prove  that  I  had  long  entertained  treasonable  designs 
of  going  over  to  the  enemy,  preparing  a  revolution,  and 
dethroning  the  King,  he  adduced  a  remark  which  I  made  at 
the  National  Casino,  a  telephone  conversation,  etc.  He  gave 
the  names  of  witnesses  who  could  confirm  that  I  had  made 
this  remark,— Prince  Géza  Odescalchi,  Frederick  Kállay, 
Count  Siegfried  Pappenheim.  Prince  Odescalchi  (Count 
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Tisza’s  ‘  whip  ’  in  the  National  Casino),  like  Prince  Win 
dischgratz,  did  not  altogether  enjoy  the  best  of  reputations  ; 
his  truthfulness  was  suspect.  I  was  not  in  the  least  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  should  spread  distorted  statements  about  me. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  was  astonished  that  my  brother-in-law, 
Count  Pappenheim,  or  Frederick  Kállay  should  retail  un¬ 
truths  concerning  me.  The  latter  was  one  of  Archduke 
Joseph’s  adjutants,  and  was  thus  on  friendly  terms  with 
Captain  Wild,  of  the  General  Staff,  who  was  on  Archduke 
Joseph’s  Transylvanian  General  Staff.  Wild  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Major  Konsten  and  Imre  Károlyi.  (This  Wild, 
while  an  intelligence  officer  in  Transylvania,  was  guilty  of 
such  atrocities  against  the  Roumanians  there  that  his  brother 
officers  requested  Cornelius  Kobek,  a  Deputy  belonging  to  the 
Károlyi  party,  who  was  attached  to  the  Archduke  Joseph’s 
staff  as  officer  of  mechanical  transport,  to  expose  Wild’s 
doings  in  Parliament  through  an  interpellation.  Wild  is  at 
present  in  charge  of  one  of  Horthy ’s  intelligence  offices.) 
With  my  brother-in-law,  Count  Siegfried  Pappenheim,  I  was 
in  constant  touch  and  on  good  terms.  Frederick  Kállay 
also,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  no  particular  reason  for  attacking 
me,  seeing  that  he  had  long  been  making  demands  on  my 
generosity  and  owed  me  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  A 
little  investigation  proved  that  the  whole  fiction  had  been 
evolved  out  of  an  insignificant  piece  of  gossip.  The  basis  of 
Imre  Károlyi’s  accusation  was  nothing  more  than  a  telephone 
conversation  which  I  had  had  with  my  brother-in-law, 
Pappenheim,  who  had  rung  me  up  at  the  Casino.  He  is  a 
Bavarian  Count  and,  as  such,  a  German  patriot,  and  he  told 
me  with  enthusiasm  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  Zeppelins, 
which  had  bombed  the  English  coasts.  I  replied  that  that 
did  not  appeal  to  me,  that  I  could  see  no  heroism  in  bombing 
open  towns  and  killing  women  and  children,  and  I  added 
hotly  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  bring  us  nearer  to  peace, 
and  that  a  better  way  would  be  to  bomb  the  factories  where 
these  airships  were  built.  Pappenheim  shook  his  head  over 
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this  in  the  Club,  and  said  that  Michael  was  a  dunderhead 
who  never  approved  of  anything  that  the  Germans  did.  The 
gossip  grew  like  an  avalanche,  and  by  the  time  that  the  tale 
of  the  telephone  conversation  reached  Imre  Károlyi  through 
Frederick  Kállay,  who  had  heard  about  it  from  Pappenheim, 
it  had  swelled  to  a  monstrous  plot  :  alliance  with  the  enemy, 
revolution,  bomb  attacks  on  our  factories,  etc.  The  grandiose 
legend  maintained  itself  until  Count  Pappenheim,  and,  I 
suspect,  also  Frederick  Kállay  were  questioned.  Then  the 
bubble  burst. 

That  I  was  working  for  a  republic  was  claimed  to  be  proved 
by  the  following  incident  :  One  day  I  was  dining  with  the 
Andrássvs  in  the  ‘  Goose  Room  ’  of  the  National  Casino  (so 
called  from  a  picture  of  a  goose  by  Paczka  which  hangs  there) 
when  someone  remarked  jokingly  : 

“  Well,  at  the  present  rate,  in  a  year’s  time  Vázsonyi  will 

be  President  of  the  Republic.” 

“  Vázsonyi  ?  ”  said  I,  “  certainly  not ;  I  come  first ! 

No  doubt  it  will  seem  incredible  that  this  jocular  observa¬ 
tion  should  have  formed  the  basis  of  an  accusation  that  I 
was  plotting  against  the  King  and  aimed  at  becoming  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  Republic.  I  could  not  myself  have  believed  it  if 
I  had  not  seen  it  in  black  and  white. 

In  Imre  Károlyi’s  open  letter,  the  expression  was  used, 
amongst  other  things,  that  I  spread  about  this  and  that 
“  falsely,  as  usual  ”.  Now  it  was  for  him  to  prove  that  he 
was  justified  in  using  these  insulting  words.  He  tried  to  do 
so  by  stating  in  his  evidence  that  in  one  of  my  speeches  I  had 
stated  that  I  drank  in  the  ideals  of  1848  with  my  mother  s 
milk,  and  that  “this  could  be  nothing  but  a  common  lie,  as 
his  mother  had  never  nursed  him  !  ” 

My  mendacity  was  also  to  be  proved  by  the  following  tale, 
gravely  brought  forward  as  evidence  by  Imre  Károlyi.  During 
the  war  I  was  once  addressed  in  the  street  by  a  Prussian 
officer,  one  of  the  unpleasant  type  of  Prussian  soldier,  who 
asked  in  a  hectoring  manner  for  Head  Quarters.  I  answered 
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him  in  French  that  I  was  extremely  sorry  but  that  I  did  not 
speak  German.  The  Prussian  officer  gasped.  I  used  myself 
to  spin  this  yarn  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  get  some 
harmless  amusement  out  of  inveterate  Prussophiles  of  my 
acquaintance.  Imre  Károlyi  also  relies  on  this  tale  to 
convict  me  of  a  gross  lie,  since  I  knew  German  quite  well ! 

I  cannot  now  recall  whether  in  Imre  Károlyi ’s  evidence 
the  Konsten  accusation  that  I  fomented  the  mutiny  at 
Cattaro  was  seriously  raised  against  me,  or  whether  this  was 
left  as  a  mere  innuendo.  The  mutiny  was  preluded  by  dis¬ 
turbances  at  Pola  on  February  1,  1918,  followed  soon  after¬ 
wards  by  the  real  outbreak  at  Cattaro.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
part  in  it,  and  had  not  even  any  suspicion  that  it  had  occurred 
until  long  after  it  had  been  suppressed.  It  was  from  Count 
Julius  Andrássy  that  I  first  heard  details  of  it.  He  told  me 
that,  during  an  audience,  Emperor  Charles  had  said  to  him 
reproachfully  that  he  would  never  have  dreamed  that  I 
would  organize  mutinies  and  take  part  in  such  serious 
machinations  against  him.  He  would  never  have  believed 
it  of  me,  but  now  he  had  had  to  learn  that  I  was  one  of  the 
instigators  of  the  mutiny  at  Cattaro.  Andrássy  defended 
me,  and  declared  that  he  knew  me  well  enough  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  allegation.  On  this  the  King  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  occurrences  at  Cattaro,  and  produced  the  original  of  a 
telegram,  which  naturally  had  been  intercepted,  containing 
greetings  from  the  mutinous  sailors  to  me  and  to  Friedrich  Adler. 

I  have  never  seen  this  telegram.  This  action  of  the  sailors 
was  represented  to  the  King  as  complete  proof  that  I  had 
instigated  the  mutiny.  These  sailors  were  evidently  anxious 
for  ‘peace ;  hence  their  greeting  to  me,  as  a  well-known 
advocate  of  peace,  and  to  the  Socialist  Friedrich  Adler,  who 
for  the  same  reason  was  still  more  popular  among  the  Austrian 
sailors.  Only  gross  malice  could  regard  this  as  sufficient 
ground  for  an  accusation  of  high  treason,  of  having  organized 
a  military  revolt.  I  sent  a  petition  to  the  King  asking  for 
an  immediate  inquiry  to  be  instituted.  Not  a  single  one  of 
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the  sailors  had  ever  been  known  to  me  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  their  plans  and 
intentions.  To  clear  this  up  and  ascertain  the  actual  facts 
seemed  a  simple  matter.  But  for  that  very  reason,  care  was 
taken  that  my  petition  should  not  be  dealt  with  properly, 
and  satisfaction  afforded  me. 

In  the  memoirs  which  Prince  Louis  Windischgratz  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  fall  of  the  Hungarian  Bolsheviks,  the  ghost 
of  Count  Imre  Károlyi  was  resurrected.  All  the  Konsten 
and  Károlyi  calumnies  reappeared  there,  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  fact  that  both  their  source  and  their  falsity 
had  already  been  exposed.  But  the  Prince  also  brings  fresh 
charges  against  me  in  his  book.  Thus  he  writes  that  he  has 
knowledge  of  certain  memorials  addressed  by  me  to  the  King, 
overflowing  with  effusive  assurances  of  loyalty,  although  I 
was  busily  working  for  the  revolution  at  the  time  of  their 
composition. 

This  much  is  true,  that  in  the  course  of  1918  I  submitted 
two  memorials  to  the  King,  both  on  personal  matters.  The 
first  was  concerned  with  the  matter  of  the  Cattaro  mutiny, 
just  mentioned.  In  it  I  merely  said,  what  was  a  true  expres¬ 
sion  of  my  own  feelings,  that  I  was  a  true  and  loyal  subject 
of  His  Majesty.  Courtierlike  flourishes  never  flowed  from  my 
pen.  I  remember  that  my  legal  adviser,  Désiré  Polónyi,  to 
whom  I  showed  the  memorial,  considered  that  my  frank 
repudiation  of  the  calumnies  was  too  vigorously  expressed  ; 
he  advised  me  to  wrrite  with  more  moderation  to  the  King, 
and  induced  me  to  add  some  stereotyped  phrases  at  the  end. 

I  had  also  sent  another  memorial  to  the  King.  Prince 
Windischgratz  dismisses  it  with  the  statement  that  I  deceived 
the  King  with  the  assurance  of  my  loyalty.  The  remaining 
contents  of  this  memorandum  he  forgets  to  mention.  I  will 
assist  his  memory  a  little. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1918,  Wekerle  sent  for  my  legal 
adviser,  Désiré  Polónyi.  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  enlist  his 
friendly  aid  in  a  delicate  business,  in  the  public  interest. 
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Prince  Louis  Windischgratz,  Minister  of  Food,  had  spoken, 
he  said,  with  my  wife  some  days  previously  at  the  Sacher 
Hotel  in  Vienna.  She  had  told  the  Prince  that  I  had  better 
be  left  alone,  for  if  I  were  annoyed  any  more,  I  should 
produce  the  original  of  a  letter  which  the  King  had  addressed 
to  me,  and  this  would  produce  an  even  more  acute  crisis 
than  that  of  the  Sixtus  letters.  Windischgratz  had  naturally 
communicated  this  at  once  both  to  the  King  and  to  Wekerle, 
in  order  to  defeat  my  scheme.  Wekerle  begged  Polónyi  to 
do  his  best  to  persuade  me  to  desist  from  publishing  the  letter, 
and  to  give  up  the  original.  I  was  greatly  astonished.  Never 
in  my  life  had  I  received  a  letter  from  the  King,  so  that  I 
could  have  had  no  idea  of  publishing  one.  I  asked  my  wife 
what  she  had  really  said  to  Prince  Windischgratz  at  the 
Sacher  Hotel.  The  whole  tale  proved  to  be  pure  invention. 
It  is  true  that  my  wife  had  met  Prince  Windischgratz  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  hotel,  and  had  spoken  to  him,  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  her  female  relatives.  But  the  conversation  was 
limited  to  mutual  greetings  and  a  question  from  him  wdiether 
I  was  staying  there,  to  which  my  wife  answered  that  I  was 
not  actually  at  the  hotel,  but  was  in  Vienna.  Windischgratz 
then  said  good-bye.  Several  persons  had  been  present  and 
heard  the  whole  conversation.  Thus  there  was  no  possibility 
of  doubt  as  to  the  facts. 

Polónyi  hurried  back  to  the  Premier  with  this  information. 
It  was  the  very  last  thing  which  Wekerle  had  expected  to  hear. 

“  I  have  always  known  the  Prince  ”,  he  said,  “  for  a  liar 
and  a  schemer.  He  is  trying  to  set  the  King  against  me  too. 
But  this  is  unheard  of  !  ” 

Polónyi  replied  ironically  :  “  Excellency,  the  Prince  is 

your  pupil !  ” 

On  the  same  day  I  went,  towards  evening,  with  my  wife 
to  the  Food  Ministry,  to  demand  a  personal  explanation  from 
the  Prince.  While  I  was  trying  to  dispose  of  the  wretched 
business,  my  wife  waited  in  the  ante-room.  Windischgratz,  a 
man  devoid  of  all  strength  of  character,  was  dismayed  and 
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frightened,  talked  wildly,  swore  that  there  was  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it  all.  Old  Wekerle,  he  stammered,  had  muddled 
everything  up,  had  invented  the  whole  tale.  He  (Win- 
dischgrátz)  was  as  innocent  as  a  new-born  babe.  He  had 
not  said  it  to  Wekerle  at  all  ;  Wekerle  had  said  it  to  him. 
He  admitted  that  my  wife  had  said  nothing  to  him,  and 
declared  that  he  had  told  Wekerle  nothing  except  that  he 
had  met  her. 

I  asked  my  wife  to  come  in.  Windischgrátz  was  in  a  state 
of  the  most  painful  confusion.  He  was  terribly  ashamed  of 
having  been  caught  in  this  way.  I  told  him  that  Wekerle 
had  indicated  him,  Windischgrátz,  as  the  originator  of  the 
lie.  In  view  of  his  flat  denial,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
know  what  were  the  actual  facts  or  to  form  a  judgment.  As 
the  tale  had  also  been  carried  to  the  King,  it  was  my  duty 
to  demand  the  clearing  up  of  this  fresh  calumny. 

This,  then,  was  the  occasion  of  the  second  memorandum 
which  I  addressed  to  the  King.  I  gave  a  plain  account  of  the 
information  which  Wekerle  had  sent  me  through  Polónyi, 
and  of  Windischgratz’s  desperate  embarrassment.  I  con¬ 
cluded  this  unusual  document  with  the  remark  that  I  left  it 
to  the  King  to  decide  which  of  his  two  responsible  Ministers 
had  lied— Wekerle  or  Windischgrátz. 

Needless  to  say,  this  memorandum  also  remained  un¬ 
answered. 

All  the  later  calumnies  which  Windischgrátz  has  directed 
against  me  from  time  to  time  during  the  ‘  Christian  Course  ’ 
are  of  a  similar  kind. 

Windischgrátz  asserted,  first  in  the  columns  of  the  Pester 
Lloyd,  and  later  in  the  first  National  Assembly,  that  during 
the  war  I  had  received  money  from  France  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  defeatist  movement  in  Hungary.  This  money, 
according  to  Windischgrátz’s  account,  was  brought  to 
Budapest  by  Désiré  Abraham,  who  during  the  war  was  a 
member  of  the  Károlyi  party,  later  became  an  Under¬ 
secretary  in  the  Károlyi  Government,  and  on  the  formation  of 
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the  counter-revolutionary  government  at  Szeged  became  its 
Prime  Minister  !— and  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Louis  Holló 
for  distribution.  Windischgratz  stated,  in  support  of  this, 
that  Pierre  Renaudel  and  Marius  Moutet,  Socialist  Members 
of  the  French  Parliament,  as  well  as  Georges  Clemenceau, 
the  French  Premier,  had,  in  effect,  stated  in  the  French 
Chamber  that  I  had  offered  my  services  to  the  Fiench 
Government  for  stirring  up  revolution  in  Hungary,  and  had 
sent  reports  to  France.  All  these  Frenchmen  very  soon 
gave  their  observations  on  the  unexampled  impudence  of 
this  allegation. 

Pierre  Renaudel  published  an  article,  ‘  Une  machination 
en  Hongrie,’  the  contents  of  which  he  himself  sums  up  as 
follows  :  “  M.  Windischgratz  tient  done  á  la  fois  un  langage 
ignorant  et  mensonger  .  .  .  mensonger,  puisqu’il  invoque 
des  faits  qui  sont  évidemment  faux.” 

Désiré  Abrahám  and  Gabriel  Holló,  the  son  of  Louis  Holló, 
brought  actions  against  Windischgratz,  who,  however,  has 
succeeded  up  to  the  present  in  escaping  from  being 
brought  to  account. 

Theodore  Batthyány,  the  president  of  the  Independence 
and  1848  party,  applied  to  Clemenceau  himself  with  the 
request  for  an  explanation  of  the  words  which  \\  indischgratz 
had  ascribed  to  him.  These  words,  he  said,  amounted  to  a  very 
grave  charge  against  Károlyi.  Clemenceau  replied  to  Bat¬ 
thyány  on  August  4, 1921,  with  the  following  laconic  telegram  : 

“  Je  n’ai  prononcé  aucune  des  paroles  que  m’attribue 
Prince  Windischgratz.” 

The  message  Clemenceau  sent  to  Count  Czernin  :  “Ila 
menti !  ”  was  merely  shorter,  not  more  definite. 

But  to  return  to  the  Konsten  and  Imre  Károlyi  affair. 
Just  as  nothing  came  of  the  inquiry  in  the  Konsten  business, 
so  in  the  Imre  Károlyi  case,  after  the  revelations  which  had 
now  been  made,  I  failed  to  get  the  proceedings  brought  to 
an  end,  despite  endless  efforts  of  my  own  and  of  my  lawyer, 
Désiré  Polónvi.  This  fact  alone  provides  the  very  strongest 
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evidence  against  Imre  Károlyi,  for  there  is  certainly  no  one 
in  all  Hungary  who  would  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
military  court  and  the  public  prosecutors  were  on  my  side. 
When  the  Bulgarian  collapse  was  approaching,  Wekerle 
declared  to  me  that  he  would  very  much  like  to  ‘  smooth  out 5 
(as  the  old  gentleman  expressed  it)  these  unpleasant  affairs  of 
Imre  Károlyi,  and  to  propose  a  peaceful  solution.  In  fact, 
he  went  further.  He  had,  he  said,  always  entertained  the 
worst  opinion  of  Windiscligratz,  and  had  always  held  the 
view  that  the  Prince  had  not  acted  in  good  faith  in  the  matter. 
(Andrássy  had  stated  on  countless  occasions  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  Windiscligratz  an  unreliable,  lying  fellow,  an  opinion 
in  which  my  mother-in-law  always  supported  him  em¬ 
phatically.)  Evidently  Wekerle  was  loath  to  let  it  be  known 
who  was  behind  Imre  Károlyi  in  all  this,  fearing  that  the 
latter,  after  making  such  a  pitiful  fool  of  himself,  would  be 
only  too  ready  to  shift  the  responsibility  on  to  others.  I 
declined  this  attempt  at  compromise,  however,  and  declared 
that  either  Imre  Károlyi  must  bring  proof  of  his  assertions, 
when  I  must  be  treated  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  or  else, 
if  he  could  prove  nothing,  he  must  pay  for  his  unscrupulous¬ 
ness.  He  and  the  maffia  which  worked  for  him  and  with  him 
have  only  our  magnanimity  to  thank  for  the  fact  that,  while 
I  was  in  power,  I  did  not  use  the  authority  of  the  State  to 
revenge  myself  on  them.  Events  may  have  justified  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  proper  expiation  being  exacted,  for 
our  magnanimity  was  taken  by  the  guilty  parties  for  weak¬ 
ness,  and  they  merely  showed  more  reckless  ill-will  against 
us  at  the  first  opportunity  that  offered. 

One  thing  is  undeniable.  If  the  democratic  forces  of  the 
country  had  not  been  broken  up,  the  campaign  of  the 
reactionaries  against  me  could  not,  even  during  the  war, 
have  been  pushed  to  such  extremes.  But  for  Vázsonyi, 
punishment  would  have  overtaken  Imre  Károlyi  even  during 
the  war.  Vázsonyi  must  have  been  familiar  with  every  turn 
of  the  affair.  As  Minister  of  Justice  he  obtained  reports  on 
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everything.  And  in  this  case  he  must  have  seen  through 
the  whole  thing,  just  as  in  the  Désy-Lukács  proceedings. 
But  his  vanity  and  his  rancour  were  so  great,  that  he  lent  his 
assistance  in  plotting  a  judicial  murder.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  he  suffered  a  reverse  where  he  had  expected  success  ; 
he  did  his  best  to  bring  me  down.  I  am  convinced  that  he 
also  took  a  hand  in  the  Vidor  affair,  for  Vidor  was  an  intimate 
of  Vázsonyi’s,  and,  although  I  have  no  proof  that  he  knew 
the  German  Intelligence  Major,  it  seems  to  me  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  work  of  the  ‘  N.O.  Bud.’  must  have  been 
perfectly  well  known  to  him.  Never  yet  in  Hungary  has 
there  been  such  a  campaign  against  a  politician.  Even  in 
the  Désy-Lukács  case,  Vázsonyi  had  used  means  exceeding 
what  is  legitimate  :  but  not  until  now  did  he  show  of  what 
he  was  capable.  In  the  Konsten  affair,  the  morality  of  the 
‘  Christian  Course  ’  begins  to  cast  its  shadow  before. 

It  was  Vázsonyi  who  blocked  the  road  to  peaceful  and 
democratic  developments  by  turning  against  pacifism,  reject¬ 
ing  an  alliance  with  the  real  democratic  forces,  breaking  up 
the  franchise  coalition,  and  joining  the  campaign  against  me. 
All  possibility  of  an  understanding  between  us,  and  of  joint 
political  action,  disappeared  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  when 
to  my  astonishment  I  found  Vázsonyi  at  the  head  of  the 
Reaction  and  of  my  enemies  ;  and  on  his  side,  when  he  began 
like  a  maniac  to  assert  that  I  was  to  blame  for  every  trouble 
and  reverse,  and  that  there  could  be  no  peace  until  I  was 
ruined  or  imprisoned.  In  this  way  the  leader  of  the  Budapest 
Democratic  party  dug  the  grave  of  Hungarian  democracy. 
If  he  had  not  placed  his  talents  at  the  service  of  the  Reaction, 
and  niade  himself  its  blind  tool,  just  in  order  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  lords  of  the  Reaction  for  a  few  short  weeks,  without 
real  power,  just  for  the  title  of  ‘  Minister  ’  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  against  the  franchise  and  against  democracy — if  he 
had  not  persistently  intrigued  to  unite  everything  and  every¬ 
body  solidly  against  me  and  my  peace  policy,  matters  would 
perhaps  have  turned  out  differently  for  Hungary. 
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A  year  before,  on  January  20,  1917,  after  Emperor  Charles’s 
coronation,  Vázsonyi  had  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Club  which  was  prevented  by  the  censorship  from 
appearing  during  the  war  ;  after  the  war,  he  was  too  fearful  of 
the  Reaction  to  let  his  speech  be  published.  Against  the  war, 
against  the  hypocritical  and  unfeeling  war  profiteers,  he  had 
then  found  words  full  of  bitter  irony.  At  that  time,  William 
Vázsonyi  said  to  me  :  “  The  lives  of  the  ten  schoolboys  who 
at  this  moment  are  being  sent  to  their  death,  are  more 
sacred  than  the  whole  coronation  ceremony  !  ” 

The  attitude  of  the  democracy  to  those  who  had  risen  to 
power  from  its  ranks,  he  had  described  as  follows  : — 

“  The  reward  of  the  democracy  is  to  see  its  leaders  lost  to 
it  as  they  rise  to  distinction.  For,  every  time  that  a  democrat 
receives  a  distinction,  it  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  certain 
that  he  will  become  a  stranger  to  democratic  virtues,  demo¬ 
cratic  activities,  and  democratic  ideals.  His  whole  mentality 
changes,  and  he  becomes  a  peculiar  hybrid,  awkward  and 
affected,  reminiscent  of  Lessing’s  tale  of  the  duck  and  the 
swan,  the  aristocratic  swan  and  the  plebeian  duck  which,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  neck  of  the  aristocracy,  stretched  and 
strained  its  own  until  it  turned  into  a  ridiculous  goose,  and 
still  had  failed  to  become  a  swan.  .  .  .  Precious  stones  are 
the  gravestones  of  virtue.” 

So,  indeed,  it  happens  sometimes.  So  it  happened  with 
Vázsonyi.  In  his  day  he  had  stood  on  the  platform  like  a 
revolutionary  emerging  straight  from  the  ‘  Café  des  Patriotes  ’ 
of  1792.  Then  he  long  and  painfully  strained  and  stretched 
his  neck,  until  he  became,  no  tribune  of  the  people,  but  one 
of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers.  He  went  then  with  the  dignity 
of  an  Excellency  to  his  coffee  house  table,  beyond  which  his 
horizons  had  never  reached.  And  then  it  became  clear  to  all 
that  this  was  no  hero  from  the  ‘  Café  des  Patriotes  ’  but  just 
poor  old  Vázsonyi,  the  frequenter  of  the  Café  Abbazia.  The 
people  had  found  him  out.  And  their  lords  cast  him  away 
like  a  squeezed  lemon. 
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One  blow  after  another  fell  on  the  Reaction.  In  the  summer 
of  1918  the  position  was  equally  desperate  in  home  and 
foreign  politics,  and  the  military  situation  was  as  hopeless  as 
the  diplomatic.  The  disaster  on  the  Piave  had  brought 
general  depression,  and  as  the  news  filtered  through  of  the 
German  defeats  on  the  Western  front  the  demand  for  peace 
grew  steadily  more  insistent. 

The  situation  on  every  front  was  worse  than  at  any  earlier 
time.  Foch  and  Clemenceau  were  determined  to  carry  on 
the  war  until  the  final  destruction  of  German  militarism,  and 
since  the  unhappy  Sixtus  affair  the  external  situation  of  the 
Monarchy  had  also  been  the  worst  conceivable.  Czernin 
resigned,  and  his  successor,  to  the  general  astonishment,  was 
Baron  Stephen  Burian,  the  very  man  of  whom  the  King  had 
said,  on  taking  the  throne,  “  He  is  too  stupid  !  ”  Burian’s 
appointment  meant  that  the  King  had  given  up  the  attempt 
to  save  his  country.  In  place  of  the  inconstant  and  undepend¬ 
able  Czernin  there  now  came  to  the  Ballplatz  a  man  of 
obstinate  and  slowly  moving  mind. 

The  Sixtus  affair  had  damaged  the  King’s  prestige  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  After  his  repudiation  of  the  letters  and  his 
portentous  declaration  that  M.  Clemenceau  would  receive  his 
answer  from  ‘  my  guns  on  the  Western  front  ’,  the  Entente 
placed  him  in  the  same  category  as  the  Germans.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Germans,  King  Charles  was  utterly  compromised, 
for  no  one  believed  that  there  was  an  atom  of  truth  in  his 
denials  ;  everyone  knew  and  said  openly  that  the  King  was 
not  telling  the  truth  and  Clemenceau  was,  and  that  in  his 
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letter  the  King  had  actually  mentioned  the  restoration  of 
Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  whether  he  admitted  it  now  or 
not.  Unhappily  the  King  had  not  had  sufficient  moral  courage 
to  persevere  to  the  end  in  his  policy,  and  it  was  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  ultimately  he  should  fall  between  two  stools. 
But  he  had  covered  himself  with  disgrace  by  the  unmanly  way 
in  which  he  had  denied  everything  before  the  public,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  give  Czernin  his  word  of  honour  that 
Clemenceau’s  published  text  of  his  letter  was  a  forgery  !  His 
Canossa  in  no  way  helped  him  with  the  Germans,  while  it 
cut  him  off  from  any  reconciliation  with  the  Entente,  and 
had  no  further  practical  result  than  to  destroy  the  last 
vestiges  of  our  still  remaining  independence  of  the  Germans 
and  the  German  Emperor,  and  to  enable  them  adroitly  to 
exploit  the  new  situation  against  him. 

From  then  onwards  the  unfortunate  King  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  left  in  peace  by  the  Germans,  and  to  secure 
the  forgiveness  of  the  Austrian  supporters  of  the  Geiman 
alliance,  who  were  still  in  the  ascendant,  for  his  effort  to 
escape  from  the  deluge  of  the  war  at  the  cost  of  the  Germans. 
There  began  a  serious  movement,  even  within  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  aristocracy,  to  force  him  to  abdicate.  Even 
Czernin  was  in  favour  of  his  abdication.  In  the  National 
Casino  the  Hungarian  Magnates  said  openly  that  it  was 
intolerable  that  such  a  King  should  rule  over  the  country  ; 
he  had  completely  undermined  the  prestige  of  royalty. 
There  were  indignation  meetings  of  little  groups  m  every 
club  in  the  country,  and  the  demand  was  general  foi  the 
King’s  abdication,  voluntary  or  forced.  Charles  IV  was 
called  the  Liar  King  and  the  Entente  King.  A  confidant  of 
Tisza’s,  Count  Schönborn-Buchheim,  who  had  robed  the 
King  at  the  coronation,  led  the  movement  in  Hungary. 
Andrássy  took  no  part  in  it,  because  it  had  originated  with 
the  Party  of  Work.  It  collapsed  in  the  end,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  agreement  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  Regent.  In  the  Crown  Council— for  the  move- 
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ment  went  as  far  as  that — the  King  threw  his  influence  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  the  Queen  as  Regent.  But  the 
Queen  was  even  more  pro-Entente  than  the  King.  Some  of 
the  Magyar  aristocrats  wanted  an  Hungarian  Regent,  and 
advocated  the  revival  of  the  vice-regal  dignity  of  Palatine. 

Many  were  upset  at  the  King’s  abandonment  of  the 
Germans,  others  at  his  untruthfulness,  made  worse  by  his 
publicly  pledged  word  of  honour  ;  but  for  the  majority  the 
really  painful  thing  was  that  the  King  actually  wanted  to 
abandon  the  war  and  was  seriously  thinking  of  peace  !  My 
own  feeling  was  that  it  was  all  a  storm  in  a  teacup.  I  was  not 
greatly  concerned  about  it.  But  I  considered  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  explanations  insufficient,  and  raised  the  matter  in 
Parliament.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
this  Government  which  was  so  faithful  to  the  Germans,  and 
to  see  it  hoist  its  colours. 

My  view  was  that  the  policy  of  the  Sixtus  episode  was  right 
in  itself,  and  had  merely  been  injudiciously  carried  out. 
The  chief  error  (apart  from  the  denials)  had  been  the  halt 
in  mid-stream.  I  was  unable  to  approve  Czernin’s  attitude 
in  the  affair,  either  as  Foreign  Minister  or  Minister  of  the 
Imperial  Plousehold.  He  ought  not  to  have  devoted  his 
efforts  to  making  the  Emperor  prove  to  the  Germans  that 
everything  had  been  done  behind  his  (Czernin’s)  back  ;  once 
the  unfortunate  incident  had  passed  by,  he  should  have  done 
his  best  to  get  the  King  and  the  Monarchy  out  of  the  tight 
corner.  It  was  no  business  of  his  to  frighten  the  King  with 
the  prospect  of  German  anger.  He  had  sinned  grievously 
against  the  person  of  the  King  in  permitting  him  to  make  the 
public  denials,  and  even  urging  him  to  pledge  his  word  of 
honour.  This  pledged  word  did  no  more  than  formally 
exonerate  Czernin  ;  everyone  with  any  insight  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Clemenceau  had  quoted  the  King  correctly. 
Czernin  had  been  well  aware  of  the  King’s  views,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  letter  which  should  have  particularly 
surprised  him.  And  anyone  with  any  logical  sense  must 
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realize  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  repudiated  passages 
should  not  have  been  in  the  letter,  or  that  the  letter,  which 
was  an  effort  at  rapprochement  with  the  French,  should  have 
contained  a  declaration  that  we  did  not  abandon  Alsace  ! 
If  Czernin  disagreed  with  the  essentials  of  the  Sixtus  policy, 
he  should  not  have  agreed  to  the  invitation  sent  to  Prince 
Sixtus  ;  he  only  showed  brilliant  diplomacy  in  his  own 
service,  ingenuity  in  protecting  himself,  when  he  secured 
that  he  should  have  no  knowledge  of  things  out  of  which 
there  might  come  unpleasantnesses  later.  If  he  had  desired 
to  serve  the  Monarchy  and  the  dynasty  with  his  diplomacy, 
he  should  himself  have  written  to  Sixtus  ;  in  that  case,  if 
the  affair  came  to  grief,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the 
Emperor  to  let  his  Minister  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 

My  interpellation  was  very  awkward  for  the  Government 
and  the  majority,  as  they  could  not  tell  which  way  things 
would  turn  out ;  they  were  careful,  therefore,  to  make  no 
declaration  of  their  attitude.  I  drew  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  French  text  and  our  own,  and  asked 
the  Government  the  direct  question  whether  Belgium  and 
Alsace  had  been  discussed  in  the  King’s  letter.  The  Premier, 
who  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  official  denial,  hesitated  and 
stammered  rather  noticeably,  but  in  the  end  he  denied  it 
with  due  solemnity.  But  it  became  plain  to  everyone  through 
my  interpellation,  which  I  had  directed  specially  to  this  point, 
that  the  repudiated  passages  could  not  possibly  have  been 
absent  from  the  King’s  letter.  Without  them  there  would 
have  been  no  point  in  the  visit  of  the  King’s  brother-in-law 
to  President  Poincaré — bearing  a  letter  containing  empty  or 
even  pro-German  phrases. 

The  process  of  disintegration  started  by  the  events  around 
the  Throne  continued  in  the  country.  After  the  disaster  on 
the  Piave  the  indignation  against  the  Austrian  army  com¬ 
mand,  which  until  then  had  been  kept  more  or  less  within 
bounds,  broke  out  with  elemental  violence.  Even  in  the 
timid  Chamber  of  Deputies  we  heard  demands  for  the  stern 
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punishment  of  those  responsible.  In  a  voice  vibrating  with 
emotion,  Ladislaus  Fényes  denounced  the  massacre  of  our 
soldiers  ;  his  speech  was  a  veritable  appeal  to  the  ordeal  of 
the  bier.  Old  Wekerle  gave  him  the  answer  which  became  a 
byword  through  its  unconscious  cynicism,  that  the  Italians 
had  lost  still  more  men.  This  was  the  consolation  he  offered, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  !  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
among  the  people  does  not  date  from  this  day,  but  this  day 
contributed  powerfully  to  it.  The  Government  promised  an 
inquiry,  redress,  anything  that  was  demanded.  Of  course, 
nothing  was  actually  done.  Conrad  von  Hötzendorf  was 
recalled  from  Tirol.  But  after  a  great  deal  of  aimless  groping, 
neither  the  King  nor  the  Government  nor  the  army  command 
had  strength  or  influence  enough  to  take  the  steps  needed. 

There  were  ominous  signs  also  within  the  army.  The 
number  of  deserters  had  increased  incredibly,  and  no  soldier 
on  leave  who  could  evade  rejoining  his  regiment  was  seen  at 
the  front  again.  Summary  courts-martial  tried  to  stem  the 
tide  of  desertion,  but  the  death  sentences  imposed  by  General 
Lukacliich,  commandant  of  Budapest,  fired  the  public  indig¬ 
nation  and  produced  a  fearful  hatred  and  loathing  of  the 
General.  So  called  ‘  Green  Cadres  ’  of  deserting  soldiers 
formed  in  Croatia  ;  they  entrenched  themselves  in  the  forests 
and  made  raids  on  the  villages,  plundering  and  burning 
them.  From  Pécs  (Fünfkirchen)  there  came  the  news  of  a 
military  revolt.  It  was  soon  crushed,  but  not  until  the 
rebels  had  held  the  town  for  a  time. 

In  Budapest  the  workers  declared  a  general  strike  in  May. 
In  June  they  struck  again  because  Major  Zsejunka  had 
ordered  gendarmes  to  shoot  at  the  workers  in  the  engineering 
works  of  the  State  railways.  The  workers  had  not  forgotten 
Wekerle’s  breach  of  his  promise  of  January  20,  that  no 
reimportant  modification  should  be  made  in  the  franchise 
reform.  Everywhere  there  was  confusion,  anxiety,  and 
exasperation.  General  dissolution  was  in  progress  at  the 
front  and  behind  the  lines.  The  victory  of  John  Vass  at 
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Eger,  winning  this  cathedral  town  for  the  Károlyi  party 
against  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  Education,  was 
only  one  symptom  of  the  general  revulsion  of  feeling. 

At  Párád,  where  I  spent  the  summer,  there  was  the  calm 
that  presages  storm.  Defeat  after  defeat  of  the  Germans 
was  reported  from  the  West  from  June  onwards  ;  there  was 
no  halt  in  the  German  retirement.  No  one  could  fail  to  see  the 
approach  of  disaster.  It  was  impossible  to  hush  up  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marne  as  had  been  done  with  the  first.  The 
attempt  was  made,  but  failed. 

I  was  visited  at  Párád  first  by  Ladislaus  Fényes  and  then 
by  Paul  Kéri.  We  had  long  discussions  of  the  disastrous 
situation,  and  both  agreed  with  me  that  peace  must  be  made 
at  once  at  whatever  sacrifice,  in  order  to  avoid  yet  worse 
evils. 

There  wras  nothing  as  yet  to  indicate  to  the  public  that  the 
governing  circles  in  the  Monarchy  were  coming  to  their  senses. 
On  September  8  I  wrote  from  Párád  my  open  letter  to  my 
constituents  at  Czegléd,  declaring  that  the  last  moment  had 
come  for  saving  anything  from  the  impending  collapse.  I 
declared  my  opinion  that  it  was  senseless  to  continue  the 
war,  to  no  purpose,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  Germans,  and 
to  continue  to  send  men  in  their  thousands  to  death  now  when 
it  was  obvious  that  we  were  rushing  open-eyed  to  destruction. 

I  demanded  immediate  steps  for  the  opening  of  peace  nego¬ 
tiations  on  the  basis  of  President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points. 

This  open  letter  raised  a  storm  of  protest  in  the  country, 
but  unhappily  it  failed  to  bring  either  the  King  or  the 
Government  or  the  Parliamentary  majority  to  see  reason  even 
at  this  late  hour.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  already  too  late. 
I  was  not  myself  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  German  collapse. 
I  imagined  that  the  Germans  would  be  able  to  evacuate 
France  and  Belgium  and  take  up  the  defensive  along  the 
Meuse  or  the  Rhine. 

A  few  days  later  a  monster  deputation  of  my  Czegléd 
constituents  came  to  Budapest  to  express  their  approval  of 
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my  open  letter  and  to  assure  me  of  the  support  of  the  people 
and  of  their  gratitude  for  my  peace  policy.  We  had  a  big 
assembly  at  dinner  in  a  restaurant  in  the  City  Park,  and  in 
my  speech  on  this  occasion  I  demanded  outright  that  the 
Government  should  accept  President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points 
and  offer  peace  to  the  Entente  on  this  basis.  John  Hock 
said,  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  speech  :  “  We  may  be 

thrown  into  prison  for  making  this  demand  ;  but  if  we  are, 
our  victory  will  be  so  much  the  greater  !  ”  My  speech  had 
an  even  greater  effect  than  my  open  letter.  But  even  at 
this  date  the  Hungarian  political  leaders  were  still  blind  to 
the  fact  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  truly  in  the 
interest  of  the  Monarchy  and  of  Hungary  than  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  Wilsonian  peace.  The  Teutophile  warlike  majority 
stood  out  unanimously  against  the  idea  ;  I  was  attacked  in 
the  National  Casino  for  my  declaration,  and  there  wTere  many 
who  condemned  the  acceptance  of  the  Wilsonian  basis  as 
open  treason  against  Hungary.  Joseph  Cziráky  told  me  that 
there  was  a  movement  afoot  to  expel  me  from  the  Casino. 
Except  for  the  few  Opposition  papers,  the  whole  of  the  Press 
not  only  cursed  me  in  unison  but  refused  to  see  a  single  good 
quality  in  President  Wilson. 

The  King  was  evidently  more  disturbed  by  the  disastrous 
defeats  of  the  Germans  than  were  the  Government’s  sup¬ 
porters  among  the  Hungarian  Press.  On  September  6, 1918, 
before  the  collapse  on  the  Bulgarian  front,  and  thus  at  a  time 
when  our  situation  was  still  not  so  entirely  hopeless  as  it 
soon  became,  General  Dáni  arrived  at  Constantinople,  at  the 
King’s  command,  to  offer  our  charge  d'affaires  there,  Baron 
Julius  Szilassy,  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  To  drop 
Burian  and  send  for  Szilassy  meant  a  victory  for  the  political 
volte-face  which  Czernin  had  been  advocating  as  far  back  as 
the  beginning  of  1917.  Szilassy  was  well  known  as  a  pacifist 
diplomat,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  spoken  against  the 
war  to  the  King.  He  was  also  against  the  existing  oligarchical 
system  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  so  that  his  appointment 
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would  have  meant  the  end  of  the  support  in  high  quarters  of 
the  home  policy  of  the  Magyars  and  the  beginning  of  a  move¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  democratic  reform  and  of  justice  for  the 
nationalities.  Szilassy’s  appointment  was  also  supported  by 
Prince  Windischgratz,  and  Szilassy  himself  writes  that  on 
his  arrival  at  Budapest  to  attend  on  the  King  he  was  received 
by  Windischgratz,  who  was  fully  informed  on  the  matter. 
He  discussed  his  plans  in  home  and  foreign  affairs  very  fully 
with  Windischgratz,  who  agreed  with  them,  but  laid  some 
stress,  in  regard  to  home  policy,  on  the  views  of  the  more 
progressive  among  the  representatives  of  the  so-called 
historic  classes  in  the  country.  Windischgratz  was  perhaps 
less  radical  than  Szilassy,  but  there  was  quite  certainly  no 
conflict  of  principle  between  the  two. 

The  Prince  was  known  as  the  ‘  Red  Prince  ’  on  account  of 
his  Socialist  and  democratic  sympathies,  and  liked  the  title. 

I  had  evidence  that  at  that  time  he  had  no  thought  of  coming 
into  prominence  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  concentration  of  the 
pro-war  and  reactionary  forces.  The  great  German  defeats 
in  the  West  were  already  common  knowledge  when  I  came 
one  day  from  Párád  to  Budapest,  meeting  Francis  Nagy  in 
the  train.  Nagy  was  working  alongside  the  Prince  as  Under- 
Secretarv  in  the  Food  Ministry.  In  the  course  of  oui  con¬ 
versation  he  said  that  Windischgratz  had  realized  that  the 
policy  of  the  Reaction  and  the  German  alliance  had  biought 
us  into  a  cul-de-sac,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  complete 
change  in  our  home  and  foreign  policy.  In  foreign  policy,  the 
Prince  was  in  favour  of  a  pronouncedly  pacific  and  pro- 
Entente  policy,  and  at  home  he  was  for  radical  social  and 
democratic  reform.  After  these  preliminaries  Nagy  began  to 
throw  out  tentative  hints,  to  see  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible,  now  that  there  was  so  much  common  ground 
between  the  Prince  and  myself,  to  effect  a  rapprochement 
between  us.  I  had  little  trust  in  the  reality  of  the  Prince’s 
convictions,  and  evaded  any  serious  discussion  of  these 
suggestions.  Windischgratz  soon  veered  round,  and  the 
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King  was  no  steadier.  Szilassy  did  not  receive  an  audience 
until  September  18,  and  though  the  military  situation  was  then 
considerably  worse,  for  the  Bulgarian  front  had  by  then  been 
broken  through,  and  the  King  knew  of  it,  Szilassy  was  not 
appointed  Foreign  Minister.  Szilassy  gives  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  in  his  Memoirs.  He  shows  how  even  in  these  days 
of  disaster  the  Hungarian  political  leaders  fought  against  any 
change  either  in  home  or  foreign  policy.  “  Everyone  ”,  he 
writes,  “  with  Tisza,  Andrássy,  and  Wekerle  at  the  head, 
violently  opposed  the  slightest  territorial  concession.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  remind  the  Monarch  that  at  his  corona¬ 
tion  he  had  sworn  never  to  infringe  the  integrity  of  the  domains 
of  the  crown  of  St  Stephen.”  (P.  308.)  In  the  same  passage 
he  writes  that  the  Hungarian  Ministers  described  as  absurd 
the  idea  that  Croatia  could  break  away  from  the  holy 
crown  of  St  Stephen  ! 

This  was  where  we  stood  in  these  days  of  September  and 
October  !  I  was  ready  for  anything.  I  was  determined  not 
to  stop  at  half  measures  ;  I  would  shake  Hungarian  public 
opinion  out  of  its  apathy.  I  would  not  shrink  from  the 
risk  of  imprisonment  on  account  of  my  peace  propaganda. 
Even  at  the  time  of  the  Konsten  affair  my  arrest  for  alleged 
participation  in  the  January  strike  had  hung  by  a  thread. 
Szurmay  and  Vázsonyi  had  pressed  for  it.  The  conference  of 
Ministers  which  had  preceded  the  Cabinet  Council  had  dis¬ 
cussed  it.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Béla  Mezössy,  had 
warned  me. 

Well,  I  was  ready  for  that  now.  But  I  would  strike  the 
iron  while  it  was  still  hot.  I  confess  that  I  imagined  that 
sober  sense  would  gain  the  upper  hand  even  in  Government 
quarters  if  the  people  began  to  stir. 

My  first  concern  was  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  our 
nationalities,  and  also  to  arrange  a  monster  peace  demonstra¬ 
tion.  I  wanted  to  unite  in  this  every  section  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  bourgeoisie  which  desired  peace,  together  with  the 
peasants  and  industrial  workers,  and  to  form  a  procession  of 
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unprecedented  dimensions  to  demand  a  Wilson  peace  and 
if  necessary  an  immediate  separate  peace.  Never  had  the 
feeling  among  the  middle  class,  the  peasants,  and  the  workers 
been  readier  for  such  a  demonstration.  My  party  was  entirely 
at  one  with  me,  and  the  Radical  party  equally  so.  I  assumed 
that  the  Socialists  would  also  rejoice  at  the  opportunity.  I 
sent  to  Sigismund  Kunfi  at  the  Socialist  party  headquarters 
to  ask  him  to  see  me,  and  told  him  what  it  was  about. 
Instead  of  Ivunfi,  however,  I  was  visited  by  Ernest  Garami, 
the  editor  of  the  Népszava  ;  I  described  my  plan  fully  to 
him. 

Garami  was  not  against  it  on  the  whole,  but  considered  that 
we  could  not  organize  the  lower  middle  class  of  Budapest 
without  admitting  Vázsonyi  to  participation  in  our  efforts. 
But  quite  apart  from  Vázsonyi’s  little  liking  for  me,  he  was 
only  to  be  had  for  a  demonstration  to  demand  the  franchise 
and  not  for  one  to  demand  peace. 

Garami  regarded  the  proposal  of  a  peace  demonstration 
as  inopportune.  In  any  case,  he  said,  it  was  not  enough  foi 
us  to  have  the  workers  with  us  ;  we  needed  the  middle  classes, 
and  they  would  not  join  us  without  Vázsonyi.  We  should 
fail  to  mobilize  the  Socialist  rank  and  file  in  favour  of  peace. 
I  was  unable  to  understand,  and  am  still,  what  it  was  that 
united  Garami  so  closely  with  Vázsonyi,  the  man  who  had 
destroyed  the  franchise  coalition,  sabotaged  and  wrecked 
the  franchise  reform,  and  begun  a  violent  agitation  against 
the  most  outspoken  of  the  suffrage  leaders.  It  was  clear 
that  Garami  was  trying  to  subordinate  the  cause  of  peace  to 
that  of  the  franchise.  But  it  was  already  too  late  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  franchise.  Eighteen  or  twelve  months 
before,  franchise  reform  might  have  been  of  value  as  an 
instrument  for  securing  peace  ;  now  peace  itself  must  be 
secured,  at  once,  without  a  moment’s  delay.  As  to  Vázsonyi, 
perhaps  Garami’s  purpose  was  precisely  to  destroy  my 
interest  in  my  plan  by  compelling  me  to  stand  on  the  same 
platform  as  Vázsonyi.  But  for  the  sake  of  this  great  cause 
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I  should  have  been  prepared  for  reconciliation  with  V ázsonyi 
if  the  Socialists  regarded  this  as  of  such  importance  ;  the 
demand  for  peace,  however,  must  be  the  first  and  the  most 
prominent  point  in  the  programme  of  the  demonstration. 
We  must  organize  a  Peace  Council  and  compel  the  King  and 
the  Government  to  give  way  before  our  determination  to 
have  peace.  Subject  to  that,  I  had  no  objection  to  Vázsonyi 
or  anyone  else  making  a  claim  for  universal  suffrage  at  the 
peace  meeting. 

Garami,  however,  was  unable  to  adopt  this  standpoint, 
and  our  conversation  ended  with  his  telling  me  that  at 
present  he  could  not  assist  me  !  This  attitude  places  on  the 
Social  Democratic  party  the  responsibility  for  its  failure  to  use 
its  whole  strength,  wdien  all  was  not  yet  lost,  to  compel  peace. 

During  the  October  Revolution  Ernest  Garami  was  Minister 
of  Commerce  in  my  Government.  Then  and  later  I  had 
opportunities  of  getting  to  know  him  well.  He  continued  to 
show  the  same  caution  and  moderation,  but  also  showed  the 
thoughtfulness  and  courage  and  vision  that  lay  beneath  it. 
From  a  technical  point  of  view,  though  he  had  had  little  to 
do  previously  with  commerical  questions,  he  was  one  of  the 
best  of  Ministers  by  general  consent  both  of  the  middle 
classes  and  the  workers.  But  as  a  labour  leader  he  carried 
his  moderation  so  far,  and  was  so  reluctant  to  take  any  risks 
at  all,  that  amid  difficult  situations,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  brought  on  himself  bitter  attacks  from  the 
workers,  and  even  aroused  their  suspicions.  There  could  at 
least  have  been  something  to  say  in  defence  of  his  policy  if 
his  caution  and  his  devotion  to  Vázsonyi  had  had  any 
restraining  influence  over  the  latter’s  growing  tendency 
towards  reaction,  instead  of  only  leading  Garami  himself  to 
give  way.  It  was  a  grave  error  to  bind  the  Socialist  forces 
for  so  long,  without  any  return,  to  the  policy  of  the  Reaction 
and  to  the  support  of  the  war.  It  was  an  error  which  revenged 
itself  bitterly  later  through  the  mistrust  of  the  old  leaders  to 
which  it  gave  rise. 
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I  found  the  same  want  of  comprehension  all  along  the  line, 
even  in  the  final  weeks  of  the  war,  among  all  who  had  any 
real  power.  My  demand  was  for  an  early,  if  possible  an 
immediate,  separate  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Fourteen 
Points.  Every  paper  from  the  semi-official  Pester  Lloyd  to 
the  nationalist  Pesti  Hírlap  called  me  a  traitor,  and  every 
party  leader  from  Tisza  to  Andrássy  was  against  me.  On 
September  14,  there  came  Count  Burian’s  peace  proposal  to 
all  belligerent  States,  but  it  lacked  the  one  essential  thing, 
the  announcement  that  we  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
Fourteen  Points.  It  was  a  true  Burian  Note,  empty  and 
flaccid,  condemned  in  advance  to  futility.  Three  or  four  days 
later  the  reply  came  from  America.  “  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  ”,  said  Secretary  Lansing,  “  feels  that  there 
is  only  one  reply  which  it  can  make  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Imperial  Austro-Hungarian  Government.  It  has  repeatedly 
and  with  entire  candour  stated  the  terms  upon  which  the 
United  States  would  consider  peace,  and  can  and  will  enter¬ 
tain  no  proposal  for  a  conference  upon  a  matter  concerning 
which  it  has  made  its  position  and  purpose  so  plain  ”  ! 
Thirty  minutes  was  all  the  time  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
devoted  to  this  crushing  reply. 

A  fortnight  before,  in  my  open  letter  to  my  Czegléd  con¬ 
stituents,  and  again  in  my  speech  to  the  deputation  from 
Czegléd,  I  had  pointed  out  that  there  was  only  one  road 
to  peace,  through  the  acceptance  of  President  Wilson’s 
Fourteen  Points.  No  one  listened  to  me  ;  precious  time 
was  squandered.  Now  what  I  had  said  had  its  con¬ 
firmation  ! 

I  had  also  said  that  the  application  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples  was  only  a  danger  to  the  country 
so  long  as  the  Magyar  ruling  caste,  with  its  narrow  sym¬ 
pathies,  continued  to  oppress  the  nationalities  and  to  prevent 
the  initiation  of  a  policy  resting  upon  the  principle  of  the 
equal  rights  of  all  nationalities.  Reconciliation  with  the 
nationalities,  I  said,  must,  therefore,  be  sought ;  Dualism 
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and  the  oppression  of  the  nationalities  in  Hungary  which  it 
implied  could  no  longer  continue. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  instability  of  the  King  that  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  suing  for  peace  he  should  drop 
Szilassy  and  inaugurate  a  changed  nationalities  policy  by 
sending  Tisza,  of  all  men,  as  his  military  representative  to 
the  South  Slavs,  to  gain  information  as  to  their  desires  and 
discuss  the  necessary  changes  with  them.  To  enable  the 
character  of  this  mission  to  be  realized  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  Field-Marshal  Bardolff  and  General  Böhm- 
Ermolli  were  to  be  sent  to  Bohemia  with  similar  instructions. 
Tisza’s  selection  was  incomprehensible.  His  attitude  was 
not  the  only  offence,  nor  could  it  be  predicted.  But  Tisza 
himself  was  as  a  red  rag  in  the  eyes  of  the  South  Slavs,  and 
this  must  have  been  well  known.  Gouverner  o’ est  prévoir. 
The  Monarchy  was  no  longer  being  governed  with  reasonable 
foresight.  A  fortnight  later,  the  Monarch  who  was  then 
within  twelve  days  of  the  issue  of  the  manifesto  which 
dissolved  Austria  into  National  States,  took  a  step*  which  was 
bound  to  excite  beyond  measure  the  most  intrepid  of  all  the 
nationalities,  the  one  which  later  started  the  revolution. 

On  September  20  Stephen  Tisza  reached  Serajevo  from 
Agram  as  envoy  plenipotentiary  of  the  King-Emperor.  He 
wanted  to  talk  with  politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  in 
order  to  gain  full  information.  He  sent  detectives  to  invite 
the  politicians  !  Dr  Jojkics  said  to  Tisza  himself : — 

“  Your  Excellency  sent  to  me  with  your  invitation  the 
same  detective  who,  a  year  before,  might  well  have  been 
taking  me  to  prison  !  ” 

Tisza  was  soon  able  to  convince  himself  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  South  Slav  parties  and  politicians 
stood  openly  for  a  South  Slav  State.  The  only  difference 
between  them  was  that  not  all  of  them  ventured  to  say  out¬ 
right  that  they  desired  complete  severance  from  the  Monarchy. 

*  Baron  Burian’s  first  serious  peace  proposal  on  October  5,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Fourteen  Points. 
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The  whole  of  the  Croat  and  Serb  parties,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  Austrophile  Stadler  party,  united  in  sending 
a  Memorial  to  Tisza  which  declared  in  unmistakable  terms 
their  insistence  on  a  South  Slav  State.  Tisza  received  the 
deputation  from  the  various  Serb  and  Croat  parties  in  his 
major’s  uniform,  a  riding-whip  in  his  hand.  It  was  un¬ 
necessary  for  him  to  speak  ;  his  appearance  was  eloquent 
enough.  He  did  not  even  ask  the  gentlemen  to  sit  down  ! 
He  flourished  his  whip  and  lectured  the  representatives  of 
the  people  like  a  hectoring  colonel.  He  curtly  rejected  the 
Memorial,  telling  the  deputation  that  the  maintenance  of 
Dualism  was  vital  to  the  Monarchy  and  that  there  could, 
therefore,  be  no  advantage  in  discussing  the  Memorial.  He 
called  it  a  ‘  piece  of  stupidity  ’,  reminded  the  deputation 
that  some  of  those  present  were  members  of  the  Austrian 
parliament,  and  permitted  himself  to  insult  others  by  saying 
that  if  they  were  seen  again  in  the  Hungarian  parliament  he 
would  kick  them  out.  Finally  he  struck  the  table  with  his 
fist  and  shouted  : — 

“  It  may  be  that  we  shall  go  under.  But  before  we  do,  we 
shall  summon  enough  strength  to  grind  you  to  pieces.” 

Three  men  had  used  this  language  to  us  in  that  year  : 
Vázsonyi  against  the  pacifists,  Szterényi  against  the  workers, 
and  now  Tisza  against  the  South  Slavs.  None  of  them  gained 
anything  by  using  it.  After  this  outburst  the  Franciscan 
Fra  Ljubomir  Galics  said  softly  to  the  others : 

“  Aidemo  !  ”  (‘  Let  us  go.’) 

They  got  up  and  went  without  a  word.  Tisza  continued 
speaking.  Daniel  Dimovics,  who  was  the  last  to  leave, 
heard  Tisza  calling  after  them  : 

“  That  is  the  wisest  thing  you  can  do  !  ” 

That  moment  determined  the  severance  of  the  South 
Slavs  from  the  Monarchy. 

Years  afterwards,  I  was  talking  in  Serajevo  to  a  venerable 
old  Mohammedan,  the  Reis-al-Ulema  Djemaleddin  Effendi 
Causevié,  who  had  not  only  been  a  witness  of  this  incident 
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but  had  had  a  confidential  conversation  with  Tisza  before  it. 
He  had  known  Tisza  before  and  felt  sympathetic  towards 
him.  He  had  given  him  a  clear  description  of  the  state  of 
feeling  and  of  what  he  had  to  expect.  Tisza  had  been  greatly 
distressed  by  what  the  old  Turkish  leader  had  told  him,  and 
had  undoubtedly  believed  his  account.  It  is  not  clear  what 
had  moved  him  to  his  strange  behaviour  despite  this  warning. 
Perhaps  he  realized  that  all  was  lost  and  desired  to  make  a 
last  demonstration. 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Reichsrat  the  Slovene  Deputy,  Korosec, 
told  of  another  dictum  of  Tisza’s  at  this  meeting  with 
the  South  Slav  Deputies  on  September  21.  Tisza  was  well 
informed  as  to  the  course  of  events  and  must  have  known  a 
good  deal  about  what  had  happened  by  then  on  the  Southern 
front.  Yet,  in  Serajevo  on  September  21,  he  said  : 

“  Serbia  after  this  war  will  be  so  small  that  Bulgaria  will 
be  able  to  polish  her  off  at  a  meal  !  ” 

Later,  General  Sarkotic*  gave  a  dinner  in  Tisza’s  honour, 
and  on  this  occasion  Tisza  made  a  speech  in  which  he  warned 
the  South  Slav  politicians  not  to  be  misled  by  such  illusions 
as  the  idea  of  a  Jugo-Slav  State  ;  this  would  never  become 
practical  polities  and  could  only  lead  them  into  danger  and 
destruction.  “  The  Monarchy  ”,  he  cried,  “  lives  and  will 
live  !  ”  But  there  were  no  politicians  present  to  hear  him, 
only  officials. 

Can  anyone  fail  now  to  see  how  greatly  this  blustering 
tone  damaged  Hungary  ?  Nothing  could  any  longer  prevent 
the  fulfilment  of  the  ambitions  of  the  South  Slavs,  but  the 
impression  given  them  at  the  last  moment  was  that  it  was 
the  Hungarian  governing  classes  who  intended  at  all  costs 
to  preserve  the  decayed  and  rotten  system  of  the  past  in  the 
Monarchy,  and  that  it  was  the  Magyars  who  were  their 
worst  enemy  and  sought  their  destruction. 

Tisza’s  outburst  resembled  another  one  in  recent  Hun¬ 
garian  history.  In  1905  Francis  Joseph  had  dealt  with 

*  Military  governor  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  during  the  war.  [Trans.] 
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similar  roughness  with  the  leaders  of  the  Coalition  in  the 
audience  granted  them.  And  farther  back,  in  January,  1849, 
Marshal  Windischgratz  had  said  to  Francis  Deák  and  his 
colleagues  :  “  I  do  not  bargain  with  rebels  !  ”  In  Serajevo 
the  leader  of  the  Deák  party  adopted  the  attitude  of  Marsha. 
Windischgratz.  Our  enemies  were  delighted  at  the  part  Tisza 
played  at  Serajevo. 

“  We  all  ”,  said  Kramarz,  “  enjoyed  Tisza’s  visit,  just  at 
this  of  all  moments,  to  settle  the  South  Slav  question.  At 
this  of  all  moments  !  ”  And  excitedly  he  embraced  an 
Hungarian  journalist  present. 

Tisza’s  roughness  at  Serajevo  found  a  fit  echo  in  Wekerle’s 
declaration  on  the  South  Slav  question  in  the  Magyar  Hírlap 
of  September  24,  that  as  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary  he  could 
recognize  no  artificial  unity,  whether  on  a  religious,  ethnic, 
or  traditional  basis.  He  stood  by  the  historic  Hungarian 
rights  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia. 
His  point  of  view  was  shared  by  Andrássy,  Apponyi,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Chauvinist  majority  in  Hungary.  The  Austrian 
statesmen  showed  better  sense,  and  at  least  did  not  make 
themselves  ridiculous  by  trying  to  carry  through  the  so-called 
Hungarian  method  of  solution  at  the  last  moment.  But  they 
rejected  the  only  possible  solution,  and  dismissed  the  whole 
question  with  an  official  communiqué  to  the  effect  that  the 
Bosnian  and  Croatian  question  was  of  no  urgency  and  need 
not  be  dealt  with  at  present.  Twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours  later,  the  army  command  published  its  official  report 
of  the  collapse  of  the  Bulgarian  front. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


THE  DUBRIN  DEER-STALKING 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  political  gulf  between  myself  and 
all  the  supporters,  whether  in  the  garb  of  ’48  or  ’67,  of  the 
old  feudal,  ultra-Chauvinist  system,  there  was  no  change  in 
my  friendly  relations  with  Julius  Andrássy.  Amid  all  our 
political  differences  and  struggles,  both  Andrássy  and  I  did 
all  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  political  cleavage  between  us 
from  leading  to  a  personal  breach. 

On  September  20,  after  the  reception  of  the  Czegléd 
deputation,  Andrássy  invited  my  wife  and  myself  to  his 
Transylvanian  estate  for  the  autumn  deer-stalking.  I  felt 
the  need  of  another  talk  with  him  before  the  coming  great 
political  campaign,  and  was,  therefore,  glad  to  accept  the 
invitation.  So  we  went  to  Dubrin.  During  the  first  part  of 
the  hunt  we  lived  on  Mount  Secatura.  Andrássy  and  his  wife 
were  there  with  their  daughters  and  sons -in -law.  On  the  hut 
prepared  as  hunting  quarters  for  my  wife  and  myself  there 
was  a  board  inscribed  :  ‘  Hurrah  for  the  Bolsheviks  !  ’  This 
hunting  ground  at  Dubrin  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
Kolozsvár  (Klausenburg),  but  is  quite  secluded.  Our  news¬ 
papers  were  brought  up  by  a  courier  into  the  snow  of  the  six 
thousand  foot  summit. 

Andrássy  reproached  me  bitterly  for  my  Czegléd  open 
letter  and  my  speech  to  the  deputation  ;  even  now  I  found 
him  quite  unprepared  to  accept  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
Fourteen  Points.  His  constitutional  optimism  and  readiness 
to  let  his  wishes  father  his  thoughts,  had  not  deserted  him. 
He  declared  that  the  German  retreat  was  merely  strategical, 
and  that  he  expected  every  day  to  hear  that  a  halt  had  been 
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called  somewhere.  If,  however,  I  were  proved  right  and  we 
were  to  suffer  defeat,  followed  by  the  reorganization  of  the 
world,  perhaps  on  Wilsonian  principles,  he  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  politics,  and  would  retire  into  private 
life.  Pacifism  was  utterly  repugnant  to  him.  Nor  would  he 
listen  to  the  suggestion  that,  to  free  ourselves  from  our 
frightful  situation,  we  should  make  a  separate  peace,  without 
the  Germans,  or,  in  the  last  resort,  against  them.  During  the 
war  he  often  said  :  “  Better  death  with  honour  than  life 
with  dishonour.”  Yet,  four  weeks  after  this,  this  same  man 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  German  alliance*. 

For  about  a  week  we  hunted  in  quiet  and  contentment. 
But  on  September  29  a  bombshell  fell  among  us.  Dassler, 
the  head  forester,  brought  from  Kolozsvár  the  news  that  the 
Entente  had  pierced  the  Bulgarian  front  in  the  South.  We 
had  moved  from  the  Secatura  to  Dubrin  proper,  and  had 
seen  no  newspapers  for  some  days.  Soon  afterwards  we 
heard  that  the  Bulgarians  had  capitulated  and  asked  for  a 
separate  peace.  Andrássy  was  overwhelmed  by  the  news. 
Weighed  down  with  anxiety,  and  visibly  shrunken,  he  with¬ 
drew  from  our  company.  We  had  no  word  together  until 
towards  evening,  wThen  we  discussed  these  fiesh  events  during 
a  walk.  He  said,  evidently  in  acute  pain  and  distress,  that 
now  he  agreed  that  all  hope  of  victory  was  gone,  and  that 
his  immediate  duty  was  at  any  cost,  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment,  to  make  peace.  But,  he  added,  it  would  no  longer 
be  he  and  his  friends,  who  had  built  their  whole  policy  upon 
confidence  in  victory,  who  would  now  play  the  principal  part, 
but  we,  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  pro-Entente  peace 
policy.  He  would  do  everything  to  help  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  terms,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  would 

retire  from  politics  altogether. 

Amid  all  our  misfortune  it  was  a  great  relief  to  me  to  find 
Andrássy  at  last  agreeing  that  the  sole  chance  of  salvation 
lay  in  an  immediate  peace,  and  prepared  to  give  us  his  sup- 
*  Through  the  Note  to  Washington,  October  26,  asking  for  peace. 
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port  in  this  ;  for  he  was  then  the  real  leader  of  Conservative 
Hungary  and  of  the  Government  party.  It  would  be  long 
before  Tisza  could  be  allowed  to  take  the  lead  ;  his  leader¬ 
ship  would  mean  revolution  and  chaos.  That  evening 
Gabriel  Ugrón,  the  Deputy  and  former  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  arrived.  He  was  exhausted  after  his  long  ride,  the 
only  way  of  reaching  us,  but  he  told  us  at  once  why  he  had 
come.  He  had  come  to  tell  Andrássy  what  had  happened, 
and  to  beg  him,  as  leader  of  his  party,  to  return  at  once  to 
Budapest ;  for  there  might  be  dire  need  of  his  help  and  of 
that  of  every  Hungarian  patriot. 

Andrássy,  however,  had  no  desire  at  all  to  leave  so  suddenly. 
The  news  of  the  Bulgarian  collapse  had  been  a  shock  to  him. 
With  it  his  whole  world  had  collapsed.  It  was  not  the  call 
of  the  wild  that  held  him  there  in  the  mountains.  He  was  a 
much  keener  statesman  than  hunter.  But  for  a  moment  he 
felt,  quite  rightly,  that  on  that  day  Hungarian  politics  had 
ceased  to  be  his  hunting-ground. 

So  it  was  only  Ugrón  and  I  who  left  next  morning.  We 
took  horse  at  day-break,  then  motored  from  Taravize  to 
Kolozsvár,  and  from  there  took  train  to  Budapest.  After 
various  breakdowns  we  got  to  Kolozsvár  between  three  and 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Ugrón  was  far  from  optimistic,  and 
agreed  that  peace  must  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
a  separate  peace  if  the  Germans  would  not  join  us. 

In  Kolozsvár,  however,  we  found  amazing  blindness  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  Balkan  collapse.  When  it  became 
known  that  we  were  there,  various  Transylvanian  nobles 
gathered  at  the  New  York  Hotel  to  talk  over  the  position 
with  us  ;  amongst  others,  Count  Stephen  Bethlen,  who, 
when  peace  was  made  at  Bucarest,  had  wanted  to  annex 
large  parts  of  Roumania  ;  Stephen  Apáthy,  the  leader  of  the 
Transylvanian  Hungarians  belonging  to  the  Independence 
party  ;  Teleki,  Béldy,  Barcsay,  and  a  few  other  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Magnates  whose  names  I  have  forgotten.  These 
aristocrats  had  even  then  only  one  concern,  how  to  make 
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sure  of  keeping  the  annexed  Roumanian  territory  which, 
they  said,  they  had  won  for  Hungary  by  the  Peace  of  Bucarest ! 
In  vain  did  I  explain  to  them  that  the  time  was  past  in  which 
we  could  retain  conquered  territory,  and  that  the  question 
was  now  how  to  prevent  the  Roumanians  from  revenging 
themselves  on  us  by  taking  Transylvania  from  us.  In  vain 
did  I  add  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  possibly  preventing 
this,  namely,  not  only  to  renounce  voluntarily  the  terms  of 
the  Peace  of  Bucarest  but  also  to  make  immediate  and 
comprehensive  concessions  to  the  Roumanians  in  Transyl¬ 
vania,  to  counteract  their  irredentism.  These  gentlemen 
refused  to  admit  the  danger,  and  would  not  hear  even  of 
returning  to  Roumania  the  Roumanian-inhabited  districts 
of  which  the  Peace  of  Bucarest  had  robbed  her.  They  were 
outraged  that  a  Magyar  could  be  found — ‘  half  a  traitor  ’, 
in  Imre  Károlyi’s  phrase — to  say  such  things.  These 
Transylvanian  Magnates,  in  common  with  a  large  section  of 
the  Transylvanian  Magyars,  were  strangely  out  of  touch 
with  actual  facts. 

Three  of  us,  Count  Stephen  Bethlen,  Gabriel  Ugrón,  and  I, 
left  for  Budapest  by  the  night  train.  My  companions  were 
Transylvanian  politicians,  who  looked  at  everything  on  earth 
from  the  particular  standpoint  of  Transylvania.  Stephen 
Bethlen  has  an  inherited  political  instinct  which  qualifies  him 
for  the  traditional  backing  and  filling  of  home  politics.  But 
he  has  not  inherited  the  invaluable  adaptability  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  Transylvania,  nor  their  freedom-loving  spirit. 
Bethlen  is  shrewd,  but  his  intelligence  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  shrewdness.  (Louis  Philippe  said  to  an  admirer  of 
Palmerston’s  cleverness,  “  I  know  Palmerston  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  men.  For  that  very  reason,  he  cannot  be  one 
of  the  most  intelligent.”)  In  his  racial  policy,  Stephen 
Bethlen  was  narrower  and  more  reactionary  than  the  most 
arrant  Chauvinist  among  the  other  Magyar  politicians,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  Hungary,  where  patriotism 
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meant  nothing  if  not  a  desperate  assertion  of  Magyar 
supremacy  and  of  the  right  to  oppress  the  other  nationalities. 

On  the  way  we  talked  principally  about  the  racial  question. 
Ugrón  and  I  were  for  the  most  far-reaching  concessions  to 
the  nationalities  ;  Bethlen  did  not  agree  at  all.  At  last  he 
admitted  that  the  military  and  diplomatic  situation  was  so 
bad  that  the  Magyars  would  doubtless  be  forced  to  make 
some  concession  or  other  ;  but  it  should  be  the  very  minimum, 
for  he  considered  that  a  good  Hungarian  should  give  away 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  nationalities.  Even  now  he 
bitterly  attacked  Jászi’s  racial  policy,  particularly  his  idea 
of  an  ‘  Eastern  Switzerland  ’.  He  was  unable  to  see  that  if 
only  Hungarian  policy  had  followed  this  path  the  war  might 
perhaps  have  been  avoided,  and  certainly  Transylvania 
would  not  have  been  lost. 

I  reached  Budapest  on  October  1.  During  my  absence 
the  general  excitement  had  greatly  increased.  It  became 
known  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  city,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
earliness  of  the  hour,  a  deputation  met  me  at  the  station,  to 
welcome  me  in  the  name  of  the  Independence  party.  John 
Hock  made  a  short  speech,  and  called  on  me  to  act.  Although 
his  words  were  full  of  spirit  and  the  people  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  on  action,  the  streets  on  this  autumn  morning  still 
had  a  quiet  aspect,  and  the  incident  was  no  more  than  a 
modest  demonstration  by  the  small,  oppressed  Károlyi 
party.  The  town  still  slumbered.  But  it  soon  awoke. 

When  I  came  to  Budapest  I  had  no  more  idea  than,  for 
instance,  Tisza  or  Andrássy  that  we  should  not  only  soon 
pass  through  a  revolution,  but  that  I  should  play  a  prominent 
part  in  it.  Thinking  back  to  that  First  of  October,  1918,  I 
am  better  able  to  understand  the  blindness  of  Louis  XVI, 
on  July  14,  1789,  the  day  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille, 
when  the  great  news  was  brought  to  him.  “  That  is  rebel¬ 
lion  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  La  Rochefoucauld  corrected  him  : 
“  No,  Sire,  it  is  revolution  !  ”  Evidently  Louis  did  not 
realize  this,  or  he  soon  forgot  the  difference,  for  even  on  that 
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supreme  day  he  noted  nothing  more  in  his  diary  than  that  he 
had  hunted  with  fairly  good  fortune  !  He  hunted  on  that 
day  !  The  calendar  of  revolutions  can  never  be  made  until 
afterwards.  The  day  of  the  Bulgarian  collapse  was  ceitainly 
an  important  date  in  the  process  of  the  Hungarian  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  here  had  I,  who  belonged  to  the  other  side  of  the 
barricade,  been  hunting  as  far  and  farther  from  the  scene 
of  events  than  the  unfortunate  King  Louis.  Hatvany  re¬ 
proaches  me  with  *  hunters’  stray ings  ’.  How  could  I  hunt 
at  that  time  ?  Well— at  that  time,  ‘  that  time  ’  was  not  yet 
‘  that  time  ’.  The  Dubrin  hunt  took  place  four  and  a 
quarter  years  after  the  outbreak  of  war  ;  that  it  also  took 
place  five  weeks  before  the  revolution,  is  a  fact  which  did 
not  appear  until  five  weeks  later  the  revolution  broke  out. 

All  that  one  man  could  do,  I  was  ready  to  attempt  in  oidei 
to  avert  catastrophe.  My  programme,  peace  and  an 
understanding  with  the  nationalities,  and,  as  an  augury  and 
security  for  this,  thorough  democratic  and  social  reform,— 
meant  an  entire  change  of  policy.  It  signified,  in  foreign 
politics,  friendship  with  the  Entente,  pacifism,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  self-determination,  together  with 
social  and  democratic  control  by  the  whole  people,  with 
absolute  equality  between  nationalities.  We  had,  I  con¬ 
tended,  to  place  ourselves  on  a  Wilsonian  basis,  not  only 
because  we  agreed  with  Wilson’s  principles,  but  for  the 
simple  reason  that  until  we  did,  there  could  be  no  question 
of  America  or  any  other  Entente  Power  sitting  with  us 
around  the  conference  table.  Nor  could  we  rest  contented 
with  the  half-hearted  and  pathetically  out-of-date  policy  of 
winning  small  concessions  for  Hungary  which  was  followed 
by  the  ‘  1848  and  Constitutional  ’  party  ;  we  must  demand 
complete  national  independence.  The  moment  of  which 
Kossuth  had  spoken*  had  come.  And  never  had  the  nation 
so  stood  in  need  of  self-determination  as  in  this  moment  of 

*  Kossuth  had  frequently  said  that  Hungary  must  take  advantage  of  the 
coining  European  conflagration  to  regam  her  independence. 
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danger,  when  the  independence  of  Hungary  seemed  to 
follow  at  once  from  the  recognition  of  the  Wilsonian  right  of 
self-determination. 

The  danger  was  great.  After  Bulgaria’s  separate  peace, 
we  had  to  fear  that  the  powerful  Entente  army  under  General 
Franchet  d’Espérey,  supported  by  the  Serbian  troops,  who 
would  certainly  soon  be  in  action  again,  and  later  by  the 
Roumanians,  would  cross  the  Danube.  Transylvania  and 
Southern  Hungary  would  then  very  quickly  be  in  enemy 
hands,  and  we  should  no  longer  be  able  to  treat  with  our 
nationalities. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


MY  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  SLOVAKS,  ROUMANIANS, 

AND  SOUTH  SLAVS 

The  first  days  of  October  were  for  me  days  of  continual 
conferences.  I  tried  not  only  to  win  the  bourgeois  parties 
of  the  Left  and  the  Socialists  for  the  common  programme  of 
action  which  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  have,  but  also 
to  convince  many  moderate  and  even  Conservative  party 
leaders  that  in  the  present  grave  situation  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  reconcile  themselves  to  my  policy  as  the  only 
policy  which  was  now  practicable.  Complete  agreement  on 
the  programme  of  action  was  arrived  at  without  difficulty 
with  the  Károlyi  party,  the  bourgeois  Radical  party,  and 
the  Social  Democrats,  as  well  as  with  the  progressives  attached 
to  no  particular  party.  Now  at  last  the  distinction  between 
Right  and  Left  disappeared  even  among  the  Social  Democratic 
leaders.  All  were  equally  ready  to  act. 

The  next  step  was  to  negotiate  with  the  various  nation¬ 
alities.  In  this  work  I  received  specially  valuable  assistance 
from  Oscar  Jászi,  who  had  long  been  highly  respected  by  the 
political  leaders  of  the  nationalities,  and  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  them. 

On  the  nationalities  question  I  had  already  adopted 
Jászi’s  programme  in  its  entirety.  I  had  long  realized  its 
justice.  And  I  think  to  this  day  that  it  would  have  been  the 
best  solution  in  the  interest  of  the  Hungarian  nation  if  the 
Hungary  for  which  Jászi  contended  among  the  intelligentsia , 
in  political  circles,  and  in  the  Press,  a  Hungary  remodelled 
on  the  basis  of  the  complete  autonomy  of  the  various 
nationalities, — his  ideal  of  an  ‘  Eastern  Switzerland  , 
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could  have  been  realized,  instead  of  a  Hungary  based  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  Magyars,  who  are  but  half  of  the  population. 
The  conversion  of  Hungary  into  a  federation  of  autonomous 
nationalities  was  the  only  means  of  maintaining  her  economic 
and  territorial  integrity,  in  view  of  the  new  spirit  which  had 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  of  the  shifting  balance 
of  actual  power  in  the  country.  Jászi’s  policy  was  also  in 
tune  with  President  Wilson’s  ideas,  and  would  have  made  it 
easier  for  the  Entente  at  last  to  discuss  terms  with  us. 
Hungary  would  have  been  liberated  from  the  clutches  of  her 
feudal  rulers,  and  her  conversion  into  a  modern  democracy 
begun.  It  is  precisely  the  poorer  part  of  the  Magyar  popula¬ 
tion  who  would  have  profited  most  by  the  satisfaction  of  the 
just  claims  of  the  non-Magyars.  A  democratic  confederation 
would  also  have  checkmated  irredentism,  and  would  have 
forced  the  neighbouring  States,  however  much  against  the 
grain,  to  accept  the  existence  of  this  democracy  of  auto¬ 
nomous  Hungarian  peoples.  Ultimately,  harmonious  co¬ 
operation  between  Hungary  and  her  neighbours  would  have 
been  brought  about,  and  the  realization  of  Louis  Kossuth’s 
conception  of  a  Danube  Confederation  accelerated.  This 
goal  could  naturally  only  have  been  reached  through  a  loyal 
understanding  with  the  Slavs  in  the  spirit  of  Kossuth’s 
teachings,  and  a  refusal  to  serve  as  the  tool  of  the  German 
imperialist  plan  of  cutting  off  the  North  from  the  South 
Slavs  in  the  interest  of  the  Berlin-Bagdad  scheme. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  whatever  that,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Bulgarian  separate  peace,  such  a  programme 
would  have  been  accepted  by  the  political  leaders  of  the 
nationalities.  The  understanding  with  the  nationalities 
would  also  have  been  greatly  facilitated  if  wre  had  broken 
with  the  Germans  and  ranged  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente.  It  can,  of  course,  be  urged  against  this  that  the 
Entente  had  commitments  towards  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
Roumanians,  and  South  Slavs.  But,  in  practice,  no  single 
agreement  was  fully  kept  in  drawing  up  the  treaties  of  peace  ; 
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every  one  underwent  a  great  deal  of  modification  under  the 
pressure  of  events.  And  even  if  the  Entente  had  been 
obliged  to  keep  certain  promises,  it  would  not  have  fulfilled 
them  so  drastically  and  pitilessly  as  it  did  after  the  collapse  ; 
Hungary  would  not  have  been  so  mutilated  as  she  has  been. 
For  the  Entente  would  have  lost  its  main  argument,  that  the 
nationalities  did  not  want  to  remain  part  of  Hungary.  The 
Entente  would  have  had  no  idea  of  breaking  up,  against  the 
wishes  of  Magyars  and  non-Magyars  alike,  a  Hungary  which 
was  friendly  to  the  Entente,  and  had  separated  from  the 
Germans  before  the  collapse. 

My  first  conferences  were  with  the  leaders  of  the  Slovak 
National  party.  On  the  Hungarian  side,  I  brought  with  me 
Joseph  Diner-Dénes,  and  Alexander  Erdély,  a  Deputy 
belonging  to  the  Party  of  Work,  these  two  gentlemen  being 
on  a  friendly  footing  with  some  of  the  Slovak  party  leaders. 
I  met  Matthew  Dula,  the  President  of  the  Slovak  National 
party,  and  several  other  members  of  the  party.  I  had 
numerous  discussions  with  them,  in  the  presence  of  Dinéi 
and  Erdély,  sometimes  at  the  Jagerhorn  Hotel,  sometimes 
at  Erdely’s  house.  Some  time  previously,  at  the  request  of 
Matthew  Dula,  I  had  taken  steps,  as  the  Deputy  for  Czegléd, 
to  get  some  relaxation  in  the  internment  at  Czegléd  of  Doctoi 
Lawrence  Srobar,  one  of  the  Slovak  leaders,  and  I  was  now 
trying  to  induce  Wekerle  to  have  Dr  Srobar  entirely  released. 
All  present  at  the  Conference  agreed  that  the  Slovaks  must 
have  autonomy,  and  the  discussion  turned  only  on  its  form 
and  extent.  In  negotiations  of  this  kind,  my  obvious  tactics 
were  to  secure  the  maximum  agreement  in  principle  and  then 
in  the  details  to  offer  the  minimum  from  my  side.  In  this 
way,  I  should  be  in  a  position,  when  it  came  to  drawing  up 
the  final  pact  and  the  natural  higgling  started,  to  have  some¬ 
thing  still  to  give.  For  a  similar  reason  the  Slovaks  pitched 
their  demands  as  high  as  possible.  But— and  I  want  to 
emphasize  this— the  discussions  which  I  had  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Slovak  National  party,  the  recognized  representatives 
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of  the  Slovak  people,  were  always  on  the  basis  that  the 
Slovaks  should  have  autonomy,  but  without  separation  from 
Hungary!  The  Slovak  leaders  accepted  this  principle; 
there  would,  indeed,  otherwise  have  been  no  point  in  nego¬ 
tiating  with  me.  The  fact  that  they  negotiated  with  me  at 
this  stage  about  Slovak  autonomy,  about  future  policy,  about 
the  new  Government  and  Administration,  shows,  even  more 
conclusively  than  their  own  utterances  at  the  time,  that  if 
the  conditions  which  I  suggested  were  secured,  neither  the 
Slovak  people  nor  its  leaders  had  any  idea  of  complete  separa¬ 
tion  from  Hungary.  In  these  negotiations  we  discussed 
every  detail  of  my  whole  programme  of  home  and  foreign 
policy,  and  my  plan  of  at  once  forming  a  Government  in  which 
the  representatives  of  the  nationalities  should  find  a  place, 
to  prepare  the  legal  basis  of  the  various  national  autonomies. 
The  Slovak  leaders  showed  themselves  very  ready  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  and  their  line  of  thought  largely  ran  parallel 
to  mine.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  they  had  two  irons  in 
the  fire.  Perhaps  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  complete  and  crushing  Entente  victory,  carried  to  its 
extreme  limits,  they  would  not  keep  the  pact.  But  a  main 
object  of  the  negotiations  was  an  understanding  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  regard  the  game  as  drawn.  With  such 
an  understanding,  we  could  at  least  have  held  a  plebiscitel 
We  should  have  had  the  result  of  this  in  our  hands,  and 
could  have  appealed  to  it. 

When  we  had  finished,  and  had  fairly  cleared  up  at  least 
the  most  burning  questions,  Matthew  Dula,  the  leader  of  the 
Slovak  National  party,  said  to  me  : 

“  If  you  were  now  the  appointed  Prime  Minister  or  at 
least  the  Homo  regius,  then,  I  assure  you,  we  should  be  able 
to  make  a  formal  and  final  agreement.  But  you  must  realize 
that  the  Slovak  National  party  cannot  pledge  itself  definitely 
to  you  as  the  leader  of  a  party  in  Opposition,  since  that  would 
tie  the  Slovak  party  onesidedly  ;  we  Slovaks  should  be 
bound  finally  and  formally  in  all  circumstances  to  observe 
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the  agreement,  while  the  Hungarians  might  keep  it  or  not, 
as  the  situation  might  develop.  They  could  always  fall  back 
on  the  contention  that  we  had  made  our  arrangement  with 
an  unauthorized  Opposition  leader,  and  that  it  was,  of 
course,  binding  on  us,  the  Slovaks,  just  as  on  Károlyi  and  his 
followers,  but  not  on  the  Hungarians,  the  Government,  and 
the  King.” 

I  had  to  recognize  the  justice  of  this,  and  to  content  myself 
that  we  had  at  least  found  the  basis  on  which  we  could  have 
satisfied  the  claims  of  the  Slovak  people  and  prevented  their 
secession.  A  definite  agreement  being  thus  prepared,  it  was 
the  most  elementary  patriotic  duty  of  myself  and  those  who 
shared  my  views  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  the  prior 
condition  which  the  Slovaks  demanded  for  it. 

With  the  leaders  of  the  Roumanian  National  party  I 
negotiated  partly  directly,  partly  through  Oscar  Jászi.  We 
had  made  the  first  tentative  approaches  through  Dr  Ladislaus 
Goldis,  the  secretary  of  the  Roumanian  National  Council  at 
Arad,  who,  as  an  uncompromising  Roumanian  Nationalist, 
was  held  in  high  esteem  alike  among  the  intellectuals  and  the 
general  Roumanian  population  of  Transylvania.  Jászi  first 
approached  him,  in  his  own  name  and  mine,  through  Louis 
Varjassy,  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Arad,  and  Tibor  Zima,  the  journalist. 

I  had  long  known  Anthony  Mocsonyi,  whom  I  now  intro¬ 
duced  to  Oscar  Jászi,  and  with  whom  we  exchanged  ideas  on 
the  solution  of  the  Roumanian  question.  Through  his  good 
offices  I  met  several  Roumanians  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  temper  and  the  wishes  of  their  people.  The  man 
they  most  hated  was  Tisza,  who  in  his  blindness  had  recently 
shouted  to  Pop-Csicsó  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  :  “  The 
majority  of  the  Roumanians  follow  me,  and  not  you  !  ” 
Hardly  less  was  their  antipathy  to  Apponyi,  whose  Education 
Act  they  strongly  resented,  or  to  Stephen  Eethlen,  who, 
before  the  Peace  of  Bucarest,  had  been  an  advocate  of  the 
most  intolerant  policy  towards  the  Roumanians. 
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Anthony  Mocsonyi  was  a  member  of  the  National  Casino, 
and,  through  his  family  connexions  with  the  Hungarian 
aristocracy,  was  acquainted  not  only  with  the  leading 
Roumanians  but  also  with  the  members  of  the  Hungarian 
nobility.  Although  a  Conservative,  Mocsonyi  regarded  my 
political  activities  with  sympathy  on  account  of  my  con¬ 
ciliatory  nationalities  policy.  Later,  when  I  became  Prime 
Minister,  I  proposed  to  make  him  the  first  Hungarian 
ambassador  at  Bucarest.  He  gave  me  no  definite  reply  to 
my  offer  of  the  post,  but  kept  on  deferring  his  decision,  prob¬ 
ably  because  he  wanted  to  see  how  things  would  turn  out. 
But  ambitions  for  Greater  Roumania  were  also  stirring  m 
him.  The  four  weeks  which  the  Wekerle  Cabinet  and  the 
leaders  of  our  historical  classes  frittered  away,  made  him  too 
into  an  irredentist,  though  in  these  conversations  writh  Jaszi 
and  myself  he  had  disclaimed  irredentist  ambitions,  speaking 
for  himself  and  for  the  Roumanian  people,  provided  only 
that  their  just  claims  were  satisfied. 

The  most  important  of  the  conferences  with  the  Roumanians 
took  place  at  my  house  in  Egyetem  Street.  The  Hungarians 
present,  besides  myself,  included  Ernest  Garami,  the  Social 
Democratic  party  leader,  and  Oscar  Jászi  ;  the  Roumanian 
National  party  was  represented  by  Julius  Maniu,  Alexander 
Vajda,  Ladislaus  Goldis,  John  Erdélyi,  and  others.  The 
negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the  Roumanian  National 
party  were  conducted  on  the  same  basis  as  those  with  the 
Slovaks. 

These  negotiations  took  place  at  a  later  date  than  those 
with  the  Slovaks,  and  I  must  admit  that  they  seemed  to  offer 
greater  difficulties.  One  reason  for  this  was  probably  the 
consciousness  of  the  Roumanians  of  their  increasing  power, 
and  of  the  growing  weakness  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  in  its  fight  against  the  Entente.  Behind  them  there 
stood  already  a  Roumanian  army.  With  the  Roumanians, 
also,  we  lacked  the  unity  of  view  necessary  for  an  under¬ 
standing.  They  demanded  far-reaching  autonomy  for  the 
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Roumanian  people  in  Transylvania,  involving  a  much  looser 
connexion  with  the  motherland  than  we  wished.  But  even 
in  this  maximum  demand  they  explicitly  admitted  non¬ 
separation  from  Hungary,  and  their  policy,  subject  to  this 
wide  measure  of  autonomy,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
continued  incorporation  in  the  Hungarian  body  politic. 
This,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  treated  with  me  and  sought 
a  modus  vivendi  in  the  form  of  autonomy,  made  it  very 
probable  that  all  could  have  been  arranged  if  the  King 
had  entrusted  me  with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  in  time. 
Is  there  any  need  to  point  out  what  this  wmdd  have  meant 
for  the  Hungarian  State  in  comparison  with  the  present 
situation  ?  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  they  authorized 
me  to  tell  the  King  that  the  Roumanians  would  be  greatly 
relieved  if  he  wrould  appoint  a  Károlyi  Ministry.  A  few  days 
before  the  Revolution,  Alexander  Vajda,  who  was  afterwards 
Prime  Minister  of  Roumania,  and  Ladislaus  Goldis,  declared 
in  the  course  of  an  interview  with  the  Archduke  Joseph  that 
the  Roumanians  desired  my  appointment  as  Prime  Minister. 
It  was  impossible  for  our  negotiations  to  close  with  a  concrete 
result  and  a  firm  agreement,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Slovaks,  since  the  Roumanian  representatives 
were  equally  unable  to  commit  themselves  to  a  one-sided 
obligation.  But  the  ground  was  prepared  for  an  under¬ 
standing,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  proposal  coming  from  a 
Homo  regius  or  the  Government  nothing  more  could  be  done. 

Even  before  these  conversations,  John  Hock  came  to  tell 
me  that  John  Erdélyi,  the  Budapest  mouthpiece  of  the 
Roumanian  National  party,  who  was  afterwards  Roumanian 
ambassador  in  Budapest,  had  called  on  him  and  urged 
that  I  should  now  treat  with  Julius  Maniu,  a  Deputy  of 
Roumanian  nationality,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Roumanian  population.  At  the  same  time  Erdélyi  declared 
that,  if  the  King  would  nominate  me  Prime  Minister,  and  I, 
as  Prime  Minister  designate,  would  guarantee  autonomy  to 
the  Roumanians,  they  would  be  glad  to  come  to  an  agree- 
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ment  with  me  on  the  basis  of  my  programme,  as  they  trusted 
me,  and  that  they  would  also  be  prepared  to  support  my 
Government.  When  Hock  pressed  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
formal  pact  with  us  even  before  this  nomination,  Eidelyi 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  an  Opposition  Member  of 
Parliament  was  not  sufficient  security  for  autonomy. 

On  behalf  of  the  Serbian  Radical  party,  Dr  Kosta  Hadji 
and  Jasha  Tomitch  were  in  touch  with  us.  Tomitch  assured 
me  definitely  that  they  would  support  a  Károlyi  Govern¬ 
ment,  since  the  Serbian  National  party  had  full  confidence 
in  such  a  Government.  I  had  a  talk  with  Dr  Kosta  Hadji  on 
the  evening  of  September  29  in  the  offices  of  the  Károlyi 
party.  I  asked  him  whether  the  Serbian  Radical  party  would 
be  inclined  to  support  me  if  I  were  entrusted  with  the 
formation  of  a  Cabinet  on  the  basis  of  my  peace  and  racial 
programme.  He  replied  that  he  could  only  give  me  a  reply 
to  this  extremely  important  question  after  discussion  with 
the  principal  members  of  his  party,  and  indeed  would  have 
first  to  sound  the  leaders  of  the  Croat-Serb  coalition  at 
Agram,  without  whose  consent  the  Serbian  Radical  party 
could  not  commit  itself  to  anything.  He  added  that  it 
would  in  any  case  be  necessary  to  give  compensation  for  all 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  military  and  civil  authorities  on  the 
Serbs  in  Syrmia  and  Bosnia.  On  these  atrocities,  the  very 
fact  of  which  was  entirely  new  to  me,  he  wrote  a  memorandum, 
during  our  conversation,  and  he  declared  his  willingness,  if  I 
would  arrange  an  audience  for  him,  to  give  the  King  full 
details  of  everything  contained  in  the  memorandum.  Theo¬ 
dore  Batthyány  asked  Dr  Kosta  Hadji  whether  he  would 
accept  a  portfolio  in  a  Károlyi  Ministry.  He  declined,  and 
recommended  in  his  place  Dr  John  Lallossevitch,  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  also  had  dealings  with  the  Croat  Deputies,  but  even  at 
this  stage  they  all  took  their  stand  on  a  Jugo-Slav  basis.  I 
approached  Dushan  Popovitch,  Pribitchevitch,  and  Baron 
Nikolitch,  the  last  directly,  the  first  two  indirectly.  Tisza 
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had  done  great  injury  to  the  Hungarian  cause  by  his  attitude 
at  Serajevo,  but  they  understood  that  Tisza  by  no  means 
stood  for  the  Hungarian  people.  Even  before  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  I  had  been  in  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  impossible 
to  retain  Croatia  under  the  Hungarian  Crown,  and  that  the 
Croats  would  demand  complete  independence.  The  South 
Slav  State  was  already  a  certainty,  the  only  question  being 
the  form  and  the  degree  of  closeness  of  the  coming  union  of 
Serbia,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Slovene  territory. 
I  knew  that  no  one  could  any  longer  prevent  them  from 
forming  their  own  commonwealth.  It  was  a  most  stupid 
policy  for  Hungary  to  cling  to  historical  rights  which  had 
lost  practical  value  or  meaning,  with  no  result  but  to  lead 
the  Slavs  to  look  upon  us  as  their  enemies.  The  interests  of 
Hungary  lay  in  what  the  Independence  party  and  I  were 
then  fighting  for.  We  said  that  we  not  only  did  not  oppose 
the  liberation  of  the  Slav  peoples,  but  were  in  sympathy 
with  their  demand  for  it,  and  that  from  the  Hungarian  point 
of  view  we  only  wanted  to  conclude  in  some  form  or  other  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Croats  in  regard 
to  Fiume.  As  we  had  no  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
desire  for  separation,  these  conversations  had  not  the 
practical  character  of  the  earlier  ones.  But  I  gained  in  the 
course  of  them  the  decided  impression  that  if  a  Károlyi 
Cabinet  were  now  formed  it  would  be  received  very  sym¬ 
pathetically  by  them  also  ;  a  fact  which  would  have  assisted 
the  solution  of  questions  of  importance  to  both  sides,  and 
above  all  that  of  the  fate  of  Fiume.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
democratic  Hungary,  with  a  rational  policy,  could  obtain 
this  agreement  even  to-day,  since  it  is  also  in  the  interests  of 
Jugo-Slavia. 

Unfortunately  our  overtures  to  the  Croats  were  also 
defeated  by  the  narrow  policy  of  Wekerle  and  his  Cabinet, 
who  prevented  the  King  from  making  any  concession,  and 
protested,  with  the  Parliamentary  majority  behind  them, 
against  the  satisfaction  of  the  Slav  claims.  They  said  that 
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the  Austrian  desire  that  we  should  voluntarily  renounce 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  was  absurd  !  And  yet  Croatia  was  now 
only  loosely  connected  with  us,  whilst  Dalmatia  had  for  a 
long  time  ceased  to  belong  to  us  except  on  paper  !  Had  there 
been  a  peaceful  separation,  and  especially  if  we  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  regulate  the  question  of  Fiume  and  to  assure 
Hungary’s  access  to  the  sea,  and  the  rights  of  the  Magyar 
minority  in  Slavonia,  it  is  certain  that  no  Hungarian  would 
have  felt  the  separation  as  every  one  feels  it  to-day. 

I  told  Count  Julius  Andrássy,  whom  I  frequently  saw, 
about  my  discussions  with  the  Parliamentary  representatives 
of  the  nationalities,  and  informed  him  of  their  results  and  of 
the  impressions  I  gained  from  them.  He  would  not  hear, 
however,  of  Slovak  or  Roumanian  autonomy,  or  of  non- 
Magyar  Ministers,  even  objecting  to  the  appointment  of 
Oscar  Jászi,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  nationalities, 
as  a  Minister  without  portfolio  ;  the  maximum  that  he 
would  concede  in  the  racial  question  was  that  Jászi  might 
possibly  become  Under-Secretary  in  a  Cabinet  making  some 
sort  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  concessions  to  the 
nationalities.  Andrássy,  who  three  weeks  later  was  to  upset 
everything,  would  not  hear  of  Matthew  Dula,  Ladislaus 
Goldis,  or  the  other  leaders  of  the  nationalities  being  made 
Ministers  ! 

Then,  as  later,  I  was  frequently  charged  with  insisting 
merely  through  personal  ambition  that  nothing  but  a 
Károlyi  Cabinet  would  be  of  any  avail,  and  rejecting  every 
other  combination.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  insisted  on  this. 
From  my  negotiations  with  the  nationalities,  I  got  the  distinct 
impression  that  only  a  Károlyi- Jászi  Government  could  come 
to  terms  with  them,  not  only  because  they  distrusted  the 
other  parties  and  party  leaders,  but  also  because  these 
Hungarian  politicians,  even  in  the  early  days  of  October, 
when  Bulgaria  had  dropped  out  of  the  alliance,  absolutely 
refused  every  demand  of  the  nationalities  which  would  have 
set  any  limits  to  their  oppressive  and  arbitrary  rule.  Tisza, 
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Apponyi,  Andrássy,  Wekerle,  Bethlen,  were  fully  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  it  would  be  treason  to  admit  the  claims  of  the 
nationalities  as  Oscar  Jászi,  the  Socialists,  and  I  proposed. 
Yet  if  we  did  not  come  to  terms  with  our  nationalities 
there  could  be  no  question  of  peace,  for  the  acceptance  of 
Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  was  the  prior  condition  for  any 
negotiation. 

If  I  must  at  all  costs  be  prevented  from  taking  over  the 
Government,  and  so  prevented  also  from  carrying  out  my 
racial  policy — through  whom  did  they  -propose  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  nationalities  ?  Perhaps  through  Wekerle,  who  had 
declared  in  an  official  communique  that  there  was  no  South 
Slav  question  !  Or  through  Tisza,  now  back  from  Serajevo 
after  insulting  the  South  Slav  politicians  with  his  riding-whip  , 
Tisza,  who  had  used  every  possible  device  against  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nationalities  during  the  last  elections  !  If 
the  nationalities  had  so  much  as  heard  that  I  had  spoken  to 
Stephen  Tisza,  I  should  immediately  have  lost  their  confi¬ 
dence.  Or  perhaps  through  Andrássy,  who  even  then  would 
no  more  give  up  the  supremacy  of  the  Magyars  than  he 
would  the  Dualist  principle?  Or  through  Apponyi,  who 
since  the  time  of  his  Education  Act  had  been  a  red  rag  to  the 
Roumanians  ?  Through  Stephen  Bethlen,  who  in  the  racial 
question  combined  all  the  prejudices  of  Tisza,  Apponyi,  and 
Andrássy  ?  Or  perhaps  through  Vázsonyi,  who  was  now  heart 
and  soul  with  Tisza  and  Andrássy,  and  during  the  franchise 
negotiations  had  fully  subscribed  to  the  restrictive  policy  of 
the  wildest  hurrah-patriots  against  the  nationalities,  and 
who  permitted  an  ostensibly  democratic  franchise  to  be 
stultified  by  requiring  ability  to  speak  and  write  in  Magyar, 
in  a  country  where  half  the  population  was  not  of  Magyar 
birth  ?  Or,  lastly,  through  Hadik,  who  at  a  later  moment 
adopted  my  whole  programme,  with  the  one  vital  exception 
of  my  attitude  towards  the  nationalities  question  ?  s  i 
there  was  a  single  politician  who  was  not  compromised  in 
this  question  !  And  even  not  to  be  compromised  was  not 
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sufficient,  for  men  were  needed  who  had  wron  the  trust  of  the 
nationalities  by  their  actions. 

Considering  that  we  could  thus  neither  make  peace  nor 
ensure  our  existence  as  a  State  if  we  had  the  nationalities 
against  us,  is  it  any  wonder  that  I  opposed  any  solution  short 
of  a  complete  change  of  system,  the  only  possible  instrument 
of  which  was  a  coalition,  under  my  leadership,  between  the 
Károlyi  party,  the  Radical  party,  the  Social  Democrats  and 
the  nationalities  ?  In  a  Cabinet  in  which  these  parties  had 
the  deciding  word,  there  could  be  included  such  uncom¬ 
promised  members  of  the  so-called  historical  classes  as  would 
not  be  a  drag  upon  progress  ;  of  these,  however,  there  were 
very  few. 

Thus  it  was  not  personal  vanity  or  ambition  that  moved 
me,  when  my  party  and  I  insisted  on  my  Premiership  and 
on  Jászi’s  appointment  as  a  Minister  ;  it  was  a  necessity  of 
the  situation.  I  will  deal  later  with  the  ultimate  justification 
of  my  policy  by  events,  and  the  demand  from  the  whole 
country  for  my  Premiership.  But  I  must  mention  one  fact 
in  reply  to  those  who  reproach  me  with  our  persistence.  My 
negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the  nationalities  show  best 
how  great  is  the  sin  of  omission  of  those  who  allowed  every¬ 
thing  to  go  to  ruin  rather  than  suffer  the  formation  of  a 
Károlyi  Cabinet.  It  is  possible,  though  not  certain,  that  the 
nationalities  would  have  wanted  to  separate  from  Hungary 
even  after  the  grant  of  autonomy.  But  even  admitting  this, 
the  experiment  should  have  been  made.  We  could  lose 
nothing  by  it,  and  might  win  everything.  When  the  house 
is  burning  over  a  man’s  head,  he  may  save  himself  from  a 
certain  fiery  death  by  risking  a  jump.  And  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  conversion  of  Hungary  into  a  federation  of  auto¬ 
nomous  nationalities  would  have  drawn  the  fangs  of  irre- 
dentism. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  position  of  the  nationalities  in 
Hungary  knows  how  their  irredentism  was  inflamed  by  the 
fact  that  the  sons  of  middle-class  non-Magyars  were  excluded 
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from  the  higher  posts  in  the  State  and  county  services.  A 
non-Magyar  Minister  or  Under-Secretary,  or  Főispán  (prefect 
of  a  county),  or  high  official  of  any  sort,  was  a  great  rarity, 
and  where  any  existed  at  all  they  were  necessarily  renegades. 
Even  in  order  to  be  a  Szolgabiró  (magistrate),  a  man  must 
first  be  a  renegade  !  Had  these  careers  been  thrown  open  to 
the  nationalities,  their  representatives  in  the  Government, 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  autonomous  States,  and  in  the 
counties  would  very  naturally  have  been  contented,  have 
clung  to  their  posts,  and  have  been  unwilling  to  exchange 
them  for  uncertainties.  Economic  interest,  moreover,  would 
have  drawn  the  nationalities  towards  Hungary.  The  moun¬ 
tain  and  river  system  was  unalterable,  the  railway  and  road 
net  work  almost  so  ;  the  interdependence  of  the  highland  and 
lowland  districts  was  a  further  unifying  force,  as  was  also 
the  conservatism  of  human  nature,  and  bonds  of  tradition 
and  relationship  which  are  not  dissolved  in  a  day.  Thus  a 
maximum  of  the  demands  of  the  people  and  of  their  leaders 
would  have  been  satisfied.  At  the  worst  we  should  perhaps 
have  lost  Western  Slovakia,  but  not  Eastern  Slovakia,  which 
had  no  sort  of  sentimental  bond  with  Prague.  But  obviously 
it  was  disastrous  to  delay  our  offer  until  we  were  under 
the  guillotine.  When  Andrássy  asked  on  October  26  for  a 
separate  peace,  he  was  compelled  explicitly  to  agree  to 
everything  that  Wilson  demanded  for  the  peoples  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  including  Czecho-Slovak  and  Jugo-Slav  independ¬ 
ence. 

If  my  policy  had  gained  the  ascendant,  and  the  Károlyi 
Government  had  come  into  existence  not  on  October  31, 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  but  much  earlier,  at  its 
proper  time,  it  would  have  included  representatives  of  the 
nationalities  and  have  been  admirably  fitted  for  making  a 
separate  peace  ;  for  it  would  have  accepted  Wilson’s  Fourteen 
Points,  broken  with  the  Germans,  gone  over  to  the  side  of 
the  Entente,  and  arranged  for  a  plebiscite.  My  party  and  I 
had  compromised  ourselves  neither  on  the  war,  nor  on  the 
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German  alliance,  nor  on  the  nationalities  question,  and  were 
friends  of  the  Entente  and  of  peace,  as  everyone  knew 
abroad  as  well  as  in  Hungary.  I  never  breathed  the  foolish 
suggestion,  attributed  to  me  by  my  enemies,  that  I  was  on 
such  terms  with  the  statesmen  of  the  Entente  that  they 
would  grant  Hungary  everything  for  my  sake.  It  is  true 
that  I  had  dealings  before  the  war  with  various  Entente 
politicians,  and  that  I  had  succeeded,  through  my  policy  of 
friendship  with  France  and  Russia,  in  winning  sympathy  in 
those  countries  for  my  aims  and  perhaps  also  a  little  for 
myself  personally.  But  I  was  never  so  simple  as  to  believe, 
or  so  unscrupulous  as  to  persuade  others,  that  in  matters  of 
such  vital  importance  anything  but  national  interests  and 
material  considerations  could  be  the  deciding  factor.  I  shall 
perhaps  not  be  denied  the  right  to  believe  and  to  declare  that 
the  Entente  would  rather  have  seen  themselves  faced  with  a 
friend  than  with  an  enemy.  Not  on  my  own  account,  but  on 
account  of  the  principles  for  which  I  stood  and  my  frequently 
announced  policy,  it  was  reasonable  that  I  should  be  able  to 
count  on  meeting  with  a  willingness  to  negotiate. 

I  contend,  therefore,  even  after  all  that  has  happened, 
that  had  it  been  appointed  in  time,  a  Károlyi  Cabinet  wrould, 
on  account  both  of  its  foreign  and  its  home  policy,  its  friendli¬ 
ness  to  the  Entente  and  its  good  relations  with  the  nation¬ 
alities,  have  been  of  all  possible  Governments  the  best  fitted 
to  conclude  a  separate  peace  for  Hungary.  It  would  have 
received  much  better  treatment  from  the  conservative 
soldiers  and  politicians  of  the  Entente  than  a  Cabinet  formed 
after  the  collapse  and  tinged  with  revolution.  That  the 
Entente  Powers  did  not  want  a  reactionary  and  conservative 
Government,  we  know  from  their  official  Notes  and  declara¬ 
tions  and  from  their  attitude  towards  the  Germans. 

Had  the  collapse  not  taken  place,  and  had  a  Károlyi 
Cabinet  faced  the  Entente  Powers  which  was  not  empty- 
handed  and  unsupported  by  the  nationalities,  our  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  alliance  and  timely  adoption  of  a  new  racial 
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policy  would  have  directly  favoured  the  conclusion  of  a 
Wilsonian  peace.  The  prospect  of  this  was  wrecked  by  the 
Monarchy’s  Die-hard  policy.  Under  the  Wilsonian  principles, 
for  advocating  which  the  reactionaries  called  me  a  traitor, 
everyone  will  admit  to-day  that  the  principle  of  the  plebiscite 
must  have  been  applied  to  Hungary,  and  that  we  should 
have  fared  incomparably  better  than  we  did  in  the  Peace 
of  Trianon.  Wilson’s  Points  would  have  overridden  not  only 
the  Treaty  of  London,  but  also  the  Treaty  of  Bucarest  of 
August  18,  1916,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  were  then 
entirely  ignorant.  Austria  would  certainly  not  have  lost 
the  German-inhabited  portions  of  Southern  Tirol  under  the 
plebiscite  which  would  have  followed  implicitly  from  a 
Wilson  peace,  and  equally  certainly  in  our  case  a  plebiscite 
would,  at  worst,  only  have  lost  us  those  counties  which  had 
a  non-Magyar  majority  ;  we  should  have  been  able  to  keep 
many  even  of  the  mixed  territories  if  we  had  previously  come 
to  terms  with  the  nationalities  on  the  basis  of  autonomy. 
That  was  the  prospect  before  us  if  by  our  own  policy  we 
contributed  to  make  the  peace  a  Wilsonian  peace. 

Suppose,  however,  the  other  case  :  as  yet  no  collapse,  no 
revolution  ;  Austria  no  longer  clinging  to  the  German  alliance 
and  the  war ;  a  separate  peace  asked  for  on  the  basis  of 
the  Fourteen  Points  ;  the  Károlyi  Government  in  power, 
supported  by  the  nationalities  and  with  their  representatives 
in  its  Cabinet  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that,  the  Entente  refusing 
to  make  a  Wilsonian  peace  with  us.  Suppose  further  that 
the  nationalities  repudiated  their  pact  with  us,  and  increased 
their  claims.  Our  situation  would  certainly  not  have  been 
rosy,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad  as  to-day.  Our 
breach  with  the  Germans  would  have  brought  us  at  least  as 
good  a  peace  as  Bulgaria.  The  Entente  Powers  would  have 
held  to  their  London  and  Bucarest  Treaties,  but  certainly 
not  to  the  uttermost  limit.  Western  Hungary  would  in  no 
case  have  been  lost  ;  there  could  have  been  no  serious  ques¬ 
tion  of  it.  We  should  also  have  kept  a  part  of  Eastern 
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Slovakia.  Neither  the  Czechs  nor  the  South  Slavs  then 
dreamed  of  taking  away  purely  Magyar  districts,  and  even 
the  Roumanians  would  have  contented  themselves  with  the 
really  Roumanian  territories.  But  this  estimate  is  quite 
certainly  unnecessarily  pessimistic,  for  until  the  final  collapse 
we  had  every  reason  to  trust  the  powerful  United  States, 
which  would  then  have  been  in  a  position  to  get  their  own 
way.  The  Hungarian  Government  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  arrange  for  a  straightforward  plebiscite,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nationalities  in  the 
Cabinet.  Obviously  the  Magyar  votes  would  have  made 
themselves  felt,  so  that  nobody  would  have  dreamed  of 
cutting  off  purely  Magyar  towns  like  Komárom  (Komorn) 
from  Hungary. 

I  will  not  imitate  the  objectionable  habit  of  the  reaction¬ 
aries  of  calling  everyone  who  dares  to  attack  them  a  traitor, 
but  if  anyone  committed  treason  it  was  certainly  not  myself 
nor  any  of  those  who  were  associated  with  me  in  denouncing 
the  war,  in  advocating  a  pro-Entente  policy,  in  demanding 
a  Wilson  peace,  and  in  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
nationalities.  A  very  heavy  responsibility  rests,  however, 
on  those  who  offered  the  most  stubborn  resistance  to 
these  aims  and  effectively  prevented  their  realization. 
Theirs  is  the  responsibility  for  the  maiming  of  the  country, 
for  the  disastrous  peace,  for  the  collapse  and  all  its 
consequences. 

In  addition  to  the  Károlyi  party,  the  Socialists,  and  the 
Radicals,  there  were  members  of  other  parties  who  felt  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  course  I  advised,  and  of  giving  a 
pro-Entente  Government  an  opportunity  to  try  to  save  the 
situation  ;  among  others,  Béla  Serényi  and  Gabriel  Ugrón 
were  in  favour  of  this.  But  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  veto  of  Tisza,  Apponyi,  Andrássy,  and 
Vázsonyi.  Up  to  the  moment  when  at  last — too  late — these 
Chauvinist  leaders  abandoned  their  veto  and  themselves  went 
over  to  Wilsonism,  everyone  was  for  them  a  ‘  defeatist  ’  and 
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a  traitor  who  ventured  to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
only  right  course. 

This  terrorism  disguised  public  opinion  and  prevented  its 
clear  emergence,  right  up  to  October,  1918.  The  majority  of 
the  people  stood  behind  me,  but  the  expression  of  its  will  had 
still  to  be  organized. 
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THE  OBDURACY  OF  THE  REACTION 

Scarcely  had  Andrássy  returned  from  Dubrin  when  the 
negotiations  began  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet.  All 
parties  were  in  agreement  that  the  Wekerle  Cabinet  must  go. 
His  own  colleagues,  especially  Windischgratz  and  Szterényi, 
were  among  the  Prime  Minister’s  most  energetic  opponents, 
and  he  had  virtually  no  supporters  left,  even  in  Parliament. 
Wekerle  did  not  particularly  cling  to  power,  but  was  hurt  by 
all  the  intriguing,  and  absolutely  hated  Windischgratz. 

After  the  Bulgarian  collapse,  Wekerle  summoned  the 
party  leaders,  and  informed  them  of  the  position.  He  show'ed 
no  sign  of  emotion.  I  took  this  opportunity  to  visit  him, 
although  for  some  months  I  had  not  been  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  him,  since  he  must  have  had  some  part  in  the 
official  campaign  against  me. 

In  order  to  gain  my  confidence,  he  said  at  once  that  he  had 
throughout  disapproved  these  attacks,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  be  able  to  settle  the  matter  peacefully  ;  the  source 
of  it  all  was  Imre  Károlyi.  When  he  saw  that  I  was  not 
inclined  to  take  the  matter  so  lightly,  he  changed  the  subject 
at  once,  with  his  usual  adroitness.  He  spoke  with  a  genial 
smile  and  with  perfect  calmness  ;  there  was  no  sign  that  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  policy  which  he  had  followed  for 
decades  had  disturbed  him  at  all  seriously.  He  stated  simply 
that  he  had  long  known  that  we  had  lost  the  war,  and  that 
he  was  not  surprised  in  the  slightest  at  all  that  was  happening 
now. 

I  was  dumb  with  astonishment.  I  looked  at  the  smiling 
old  gentleman,  with  his  shocking  coolness  and  cynicism. 
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Then  I  was  unable  to  contain  my  indignation.  I  reproached 
him  hotly  for  working  up  the  war  fever  to  the  last,  without 
compunction,  when  he  knew  all  along  that  the  war  was  lost  ! 

He  did  not  lose  his  composure,  and  merely  said  indifferently : 

“  You  see,  my  dear  fellow,  we  couldn’t  help  it,  because  of 
the  Germans  !  ” 

“  That  means  ”,  I  replied,  “  that  we  went  to  certain 
perdition  with  our  eyes  open  !  ” 

This  was  the  second  time  that  a  statesman  in  office,  a 
Minister,  who  knew  all  that  was  going  on,  had  told  me 
outright  that  we  had  long  since  lost  the  war.  First  Czernin, 
in  the  spring  of  1917,  and  now  Wekerle  :  eighteen  months 
ago  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  to-day  the  Premier  of  Hungary  ! 
And  what  they  knew  was  probably  also  known  to  every 
intelligent  man  with  official  information  ;  yet  there  was  not 
one  among  them  who  dared  cry  :  “  Halt  !  ”  Among  all  the 
members  of  the  Government  of  the  dying  Monarchy  there  was 
not  one  with  sufficient  independence  to  protest  against  the 
century-old  policy  of  ‘  muddling  on 

Wekerle  carried  this  fatal  policy  to  its  worst  extreme  in 
his  amazing  cynicism.  After  Bulgaria  left  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  he  received  the  Press  representatives,  and  told 
them  that  the  Bulgarian  collapse  had  placed — Turkey  in  a 
difficult  position  !  In  order  to  prevent  her  from  abandoning 
the  alliance  we  must  send  troops  to  help  the  Turks  against 
the  Entente.  He  had  a  ready  answer  to  the  question  what 
we  might  expect  to  gain  from  this  : 

“  Poor  devils,  we  shall  not  see  many  of  them  again  ! 

If  so  many  journalists  had  not  told  me  this,  and  attested 
it  in  writing,  I  could  not  have  believed  it.  For  four  years  I 
had  agitated  in  vain,  begged  and  implored  and  threatened  ; 
Wekerle  and  his  associates  had  quietly  held  on  their  criminal 
path,  knowing  quite  well,  as  they  now  admitted,  where  it 
must  end  !  They  led  the  nation  into  the  abyss,  and  had  not 
even  the  excuse  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing. 
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The  political  history  of  the  last  month  of  the  war  is,  ill 
many  ways,  terribly  like  that  of  the  four  preceding  years. 
Constant  negotiations  went  on  regarding  the  composition, 
programme,  and  future  plans  of  the  new  Government  ;  but 
here  again,  as  so  often,  the  reckoning  was  made  without  the 
host.  The  leaders  firmly  believed  in  their  blindness  that  no 
radical  alterations  were  needed,  and  the  rank  and  file  blindly 
followed  them. 

Julius  Andrássy  had  told  me  at  Dubrin  that  only  I  and 
those  who  thought  with  me  could  now  save  the  country,  and 
that  we  might  count  on  his  unstinted  help  and  support.  He 
could  see,  he  said,  that  I  had  been  right.  But  evidently  this 
humility  and  self-questioning,  up  there  in  the  mountains  at 
Dubrin,  were  merely  the  transitory  result  of  the  shock  which 
the  news  of  the  Bulgarian  collapse  had  inflicted  on  the  great 
optimist.  Once  back  in  Budapest,  Andrássy  again  gathered 
the  Reaction  around  him,  a  Reaction  now  more  united  than 
ever  ;  he  recommenced  negotiations  with  Tisza,  Apponyi, 
Wekerle,  Windischgratz,  and  Vázsonyi.  Reality,  whose 
spirit  had  appeared  to  him  at  Dubrin,  could  not  approach 
this  group.  Where  were  now  the  resolutions  of  Dubrin  ? 
This  shaken  man  was  taken  in  hand  day  and  night  by  his 
friends  and  family,  until  they  succeeded  in  moulding  him  to 
their  wishes ;  so  that,  when  I  next  saw  him,  he  would  no 
longer  hear  of  my  forming  a  Cabinet,  or  of  his  own  retire¬ 
ment  or  that  of  the  other  political  failures.  He  no  longer 
considered  a  Károlyi  Government  essential ;  the  most  that 
he  would  concede  was  that  Wekerle  should  go,  that  a  new 
Coalition  Government  should  be  formed,  with  a  Premier 
belonging  to  the  Constitutional  party,  and  that  my  party 
must  join  the  Government.  He  was  clearly  thinking  of 
himself  or  John  Hadik  as  Prime  Minister  ;  as  I  have  said 
already,  he  would  not  hear  of  Jászi  or  representatives  of  the 
nationalities  as  Ministers,  nor,  at  first,  even  of  Socialist 
Ministers. 

It  was  Vázsonyi  who  was  most  active  in  stirring  up  people 
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against  me.  Andrássy  asked  me  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with 
Vázsonyi,  for  there  was  no  disentangling  the  situation  so 
long  as  we  two  were  not  on  speaking  terms.  Vázsonyi  had 
much  to  answer  for,  and  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  any  apology  to  me.  But  in  order  that  I  might  be  no 
obstacle  to  a  rapid  settlement,  I  agreed,  in  the  service  of  the 
common  good,  to  what  Andrássy  asked,  and  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  finally  took  place  at  his  house.  Vázsonyi  and  I 
shook  hands,  but  neither  of  us  spoke  of  the  past. 

My  opponents  were  as  unyielding  as  myself  and  my 
colleagues,  so  that  nothing  came  of  these  efforts.  It  is  clear 
that  the  internal  and  external  situation  grew  worse  and  worse 
during  these  wasted  days,  while  the  Government  was  waiting 
for  the  roasted  apple  to  fall  into  its  mouth.  The  incompetent 
Burian,  the  exponent  of  Tisza,  was  still  Foreign  Minister. 
Burian  had  Wekerle,  Tisza,  Apponyi,  and  Andrássy  sum¬ 
moned  to  Vienna  on  October  5,  to  discuss  what  was  necessary 
and  to  let  them  know  the  position  of  the  Monarchy. 

Andrássy  writes  in  his  Memoirs  that  Burian  told  them  on 
that  occasion  that  Germany  was  so  broken  that,  after 
charging  us  with  cowardice  for  wanting  to  do  so,  she  was 
now  pressing  for  an  armistice  and  an  immediate  peace, 
and  was  ready  to  offer  peace  on  the  basis  of  Wilson’s 
programme. 

On  September  15,  all  these  gentlemen,  together  with  their 
Press  and  the  whole  of  their  following,  had  abused  me 
as  a  traitor  because  when  speaking  to  the  deputation  from 
Czegléd,  I  had  demanded  the  acceptance  of  the  Wilson 
principles.  How  did  they  now  take  this  communication  of 
Burian’s  ?  Andrássy  was  still  afraid  of  a  Wilsonian  peace, 
and  still  refused  to  see  that  this  was  the  one  way  of  salvation 
for  Hungary,  because  the  only  alternative  was  a  worse  peace, 
not  a  better  one.  If  the  Germans  also  had  now  come  to  this, 
there  was  no  choice.  Burian  had  said  plainly  that  we  must 
either  agree  to  Wilson’s  programme,  or  else  the  Germans 
would  leave  us  in  the  lurch  and  accept  the  Fourteen  Points 
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without  us.  It  was  easier  for  them  than  for  us  to  accept 
them,  Germany  being  a  much  more  homogeneous  country. 

From  this  day  forward,  our  statesmen  no  longer  called  me 
a  traitor  if  I  broke  a  lance  for  the  Fourteen  Points  ;  I  was 
only  a  traitor  if  I  took  them  so  seriously  as  to  demand  self- 
determination  and  autonomy  for  the  nationalities,  01  if  I 
described  the  maintenance  of  Dualism  as  impossible.  It  is 
true  that  I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  these  circumspect 
party  leaders  abandoned  some  of  their  ideals  of  1867  on  these 
questions  also. 

At  last,  on  October  7,  the  King  began  to  receive  the 
Hungarian  politicians  at  Reichenau.  Tisza,  Andrassy, 
Apponyi,  Windischgratz,  and  Szterényi  were  received  in 
audience.  The  Monarch  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  result  of 
Burian’s  action*,  but  to  send  Andrássy  to  Switzerland,  to 
begin  negotiations  there  with  representatives  of  the  Entente. 
What  reason  Andrássy  had  for  assuming  that  useful  negotia¬ 
tions  could  take  place  in  Switzerland,  I  do  not  know.  After 
the  Teutophile  politicians,  I  was  received  by  the  King. 

Andrássy  himself  admits  in  his  Memoirs  that  even  then 
the  whole  of  the  politicians  named  above,  including  himself, 
still  opposed  the  conversion  of  the  Monarchy  into  a  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  that  before  he  left  for  Switzerland  on  October  11, 
he  once  more  urged  the  Monarch  to  leave  the  constitutional 
form  of  the  Monarchy  undisturbed  until  after  peace  had  been 
concluded,  and  to  coniine  himself  to  preparing  for  the  coming 
changes,  in  consultation  with  the  statesmen  concerned.  “  So 
far  as  I  know  ”,  he  adds,  “  all  the  Hungarian  statesmen 
declared  against  Federalism,  except  Károlyi,  who  was 
granted  an  audience  after  us.” 

This  short  quotation  throws  light  upon  Andrássy’s  pro¬ 
gramme  at  that  time.  After  October  5,  the  Wilson  platform, 
the  demand  for  self-determination,  had  to  be  accepted — 
that  he  could  not  help  knowing.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
wanted  the  King  on  no  account  to  attempt  to  act  upon  this 

*  That  is,  the  Note  of  October  5  to  President  Wilson.  [Trans.] 
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changed  basis,  but  to  leave  everything  as  it  was,  and,  more¬ 
over,  to  continue  to  listen  to  his  old,  experienced  advisers, 
though  they  had  failed,  experience  and  all  ;  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace,  we  should  be  able  to  revise  the  constitutional 
form  of  the  Monarchy.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  !  How 
did  Andrássy  picture  this  peace  to  himself  ?  As  a  Wilsonian 
peace  ?  Not  only  he,  but  all  the  Hungarian  statesmen 
received  at  that  audience,  opposed  Federalism,  and  in  their 
minds  there  was  the  reservation  that  once  we  had  concluded 
peace  we  need  not  trouble  further  about  Wilson  or  the 
Entente  Powers,  or  about  the  nationalities,  or  about  any  of 
our  promises  that  could  be  evaded.  A  substantial  allowance 
of  simplicity  was  needed  to  believe  that  the  Entente  or  the 
nationalities,  who  were  then  at  least  as  powerful  as  we 
Magyars  or  the  German  Austrians,  would  ever  agree  to  this. 
The  nationalities  had  the  greatest  distrust  of  Andrássy’s 
circle,  and  had  good  cause  for  it.  With  their  widespread 
organization  and  their  intimate  relations  with  their  allies, 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  take  the  view  that 
the  Entente  Powers  should  demand  the  concession  of  the 
rights  of  the  nationalities  in  the  Monarchy  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace,  and,  in  fact,  as  a  condition  precedent 
thereto.  When  Andrássy  and  his  colleagues  reproach  me  with 
my  insistence  that  only  a  Károlyi  Government  could  find  a 
peaceful  way  out  of  Hungary’s  difficulties,  I  need  only  point 
to  the  undeniable  attitude  of  the  nationalities,  and  say  : 
“  There  is  the  proof  of  it  !  ”  But  those  whose  advice  to  the 
King  secured  his  inaction,  who  even  crippled  the  King’s 
initiative  when  he  was  evidently  ready  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  federalizing  the  Monarchy — those  men  added, 
with  every  word  that  they  spoke  to  Charles  IV,  to  their 
heavy  responsibility  before  the  tribunal  of  history. 

I  believe  that  up  to  this  moment  no  one  had  clearly  told 
the  King  the  dismal  truth.  The  Hungarian  people  were  told. 
On  October  8,  1918,  a  Tuesday,  there  appeared  on  the  first 
and  second  pages  of  the  Népszava  the  Manifesto  which  the 
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executive  and  the  Committee  of  the  Social  Democratic  party 
addressed  ‘  to  the  people  of  Hungary  In  issuing  this 
Manifesto,  the  Social  Democratic  party  took  the  path  of  duty. 
Throughout  the  Manifesto  there  breathes  the  spirit  of 
revolution.  Kunfi’s  hand  is  recognizable  in  it,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  Left  wing  of  the  party  was  now  exercising 
powerful  influence  in  its  councils. 

The  Manifesto  showed  that  the  Constitution  was  in  frag¬ 
ments,  and  that  there  could  be  no  peace  until  the  people  of 
Hungary  had  won  the  fight  for  a  new  Constitution.  W  hilst 
the  representatives  of  the  dominant  class  are  still  powerful 
and  cannot  yet  be  called  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
people,  we  summon  them  to  the  ordeal  of  the  bier  of  the 
Hungary  they  have  destroyed,  and,  pointing  to  the  country’s 
thousand  open  wounds,  internal  and  external,  we  say  to  them  : 

‘  This  you  have  done,  this  is  your  work,  and  yours  is  the 
responsibility  !  ’  A  new  Constitution  is  necessary,  but  not 
one  which  will  enable  the  dominant  classes  to  oppress  the 
non-Magyar  nationalities  and  to  exploit  the  poorer  classes, 
but  a  Constitution  which  recognizes  the  right  of  the  nation¬ 
alities  in  the  country  to  self-determination  and  that  of  the 
working  classes  to  an  existence  worthy  of  human  beings,  and 
which  regulates  the  country  in  the  spirit  of  democratic  and 
social  justice.” 

The  Manifesto  summarizes  its  demands  in  ten  points  : 

1  A  Government  should  at  once  be  formed  from  the 
representatives  of  the  democratic  classes,  and  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  in  the  country. 

2  This  Government  should  dissolve  Parliament,  and 
at  once  proceed  with  the  election  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  extended  also 
to  women. 

3  It  should  offer  the  enemy  States  immediate  peace  on 
the  basis  of  the  Russian  proletarian  revolution  and  of  Wilson’s 
principles. 

4  It  should  make  an  end  of  national  oppression. 
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5  It  should  democratize  the  administration,  and  guarantee 
the  free  right  of  combination,  assembly,  and  organization. 

6  It  should  give  the  land  to  those  who  cultivate  it. 

7  It  should  socialize  the  industries  which  have  outgrown 
individual  control. 

8  By  a  just  policy  of  taxation,  it  should  throw  the  burden 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  on  the  owners  of  large  fortunes. 

9  It  should  build  up  a  system  of  protective  labour  legis¬ 
lation,  introduce  broad  measures  for  social  welfare,  and 
prepare  for  the  introduction  of  the  eighf-hour  day. 

10  It  should  look  after  the  returning  soldier,  and  properly 
compensate  the  disabled  and  the  war  widows  and  orphans. 

“  Let  us  unite  all  our  forces,  and  convert  this  Hungary  of 
oppression  and  exploitation  into  a  State  which  can  hold  its 
own  in  that  critical  hour  when,  under  the  terms  of  an  inter¬ 
national  treaty  of  world  peace,  the  nationalities  living  here 
shall  decide,  by  virtue  of  their  right  of  self-determination, 
whether  they  can  regard  this  as  their  own  country. 

“  Let  all  who  desire  that  the  nationalities,  once  they  are 
able  freely  to  dispose  of  themselves,  shall  not  leave  this  new 
Hungary,  but  shall  freely  decide,  jointly  with  a  free  and 
democratic  Magyar  people,  that  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  their  advance  and  prosperity  exist  here, — let  all  these 
gird  up  their  loins  for  a  decisive  act  !  ” 

This  Manifesto  expressed  the  real  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  Hungarian  people  ;  it  harmonized  also  with  my  own 
views  and  plans,  and  I  tried  to  interpret  the  people’s  will  to 
the  King  in  the  sense  of  this  Manifesto  when  I  was  summoned 
to  an  audience  on  October  11. 

At  Reichenau  I  was  the  last  to  appear  before  the  King 
after  the  general  audience  of  the  Hungarian  political  leaders. 
The  men  to  whom  he  had  listened  before  me  had  kept  me 
away  from  him  for  fifteen  months.  I  declared  to  him  now 
that  I  was  entirely  and  unalterably  opposed  to  their  views.  I 
found  the  King  quite  exhausted,  showing  signs  of  great 
mental  and  bodily  fatigue,  and  almost  apathetic.  When  I 
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had  last  talked  to  him,  at  Laxenburg,  he  had  shown  plenty 
of  youthful  freshness  and  cheerfulness,  and  had  been  full  of 
hope  and  keen  desire  to  do  good  work.  Of  all  this  I  now 
found  hardly  a  trace.  I  told  Charles  IV  of  the  danger  which 
threatened,  and  which  only  rapid  and  determined  action 
could  avert.  The  problem  of  the  nationalities  had  developed 
to  an  acute  point,  and  could  be  solved  only  by  real, 
honest  and  radical  measures  of  democracy.  It  was  necessary 
that  in  this  critical  moment  we  should  face  the  Entente 
alone,  and  we  must  therefore  denounce  the  German  alliance 
and  secure  ourselves  an  absolutely  free  hand.  New  men 
must  come  to  the  helm  ;  it  was  certain  that  the  Entente 
would  make  much  harder  conditions  if  the  control  of  our 
affairs  were  still  retained  by  those  who  were  responsible  for 
our  anti-Entente  policy  ;  those  who  had  brought  this  ruin 
on  the  Monarchy.  A  very  rapid  and  very  evident  change 
was  essential.  America  must  see  that  we  were  not  only 
talking,  but  acting. 

As  for  Hungary,  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  the  country 
to  go  on  being  ruled  by  a  Government  with  no  better  support 
than  a  parliamentary  majority  elected  eight  years  previously 
on  a  very  restricted  franchise.  To  maintain  this  Parliament 
in  the  present  situation  would  throw  the  country  into  utter 
confusion.  The  people  were  gnashing  their  teeth  at  its 
doings  ;  the  people  insisted  on  peace  and  would  rise  in 
wrath  if  peace  were  not  made. 

A  resolute  policy  of  transference  of  the  Monarchy  into  the 
Entente  camp  and  of  serious  democratic  reform  could  even 
now  save  it.  Not  that  its  old  Dualist  form  could  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  federalization  was  essential,  with  merely  a  Personal 
Union  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  policy  which  the 
ruler  had  initiated  by  his  letter  to  Prince  Sixtus,  was  certainly 
the  right  one,  and  had  indicated  the  one  road  to  safety.  His 
Majesty,  I  said,  was  of  course  aware  that  the  Party  of  Work 
and  the  National  Casino  wanted  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne 
precisely  on  account  of  this  effort  to  save  his  country. 
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I  told  Charles  IV  what  I  had  seen  in  Switzerland  in 
November,  1917.  That  would  have  been  a  particularly 
favourable  time  for  negotiations.  But  we  should  have  had 
to  give  up  the  project  of  ‘  deepening  ’  the  alliance  with 
German}^.  His  Majesty’s  advisers,  especially  Wekerle,  had 
prevented  me  at  that  time  from  reporting  to  the  King  on  my 
Swiss  journey,  which  I  had  undertaken  with  his  knowledge. 

The  King  repeated  monotonously  that  I  had  been  right, 
and  was  right  now.  I  asked  him  to  release  at  once  all  the 
political  prisoners  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  above  all 
Friedrich  Adler.  To  this  also  he  said  : 

“  Yes,  yes.  I  think  you  are  right.” 

As  regards  the  crisis,  the  King  only  said  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  a  concentration  of  parties,  including  mine  and  the 
Radicals.  I  told  him,  however,  that  the  new  policy  must  be 
carried  out  by  parties  not  yet  represented  in  Parliament  and 
not  already  compromised. 

“  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right  ”,  said  the  King,  “  but  I  am 
always  told  that  you  have  only  fifteen  or  twenty  people 
behind  you,  and  that  is  not  enough  for  me  to  rely  on.”  He 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  an  election  under 
present  conditions.  Then  we  spoke  of  the  nomination  of 
Andrássy  as  Foreign  Minister.  “  That  ”,  said  the  King,  “  is 
hardly  possible  to  arrange,  on  account  of  the  Austrians.” 

I  asked  the  King  to  send  me  abroad  to  get  into  touch  with 
the  French.  But  it  had  already  been  settled  that  Andrássy 
should  go  to  Switzerland,  though  I  had  no  suspicion  of  it 
then.  The  King  answered  my  request  politely  but  evasively. 

My  audience  began  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  in  this  way  I  lost  the  train 
that  should  have  taken  me  to  Vienna.  Windischgrátz 
offered  to  take  me  to  Vienna  in  one  of  the  Court  motor-cars. 
On  the  way  he  told  me  that  the  King  had  proposed  to  make 
him  Premier  in  Wekerle’s  place,  but  he  had  declined  and 
recommended  Návay  instead  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
asked  the  King  to  make  him  Under-Secretary  in  the  joint 
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Foreign  Office,  so  that  he  could  prepare  himself  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Minister  at  a  later  date.  It  was  not  from 
modesty  that  he  had  refused  the  position  of  Hungarian 
Prime  Minister,  but  because  he  knew  that  he  had  become 
unpopular  during  recent  months,  as  a  member  of  the  Wekerle 
Cabinet,  on  account  of  his  intrigues  and  his  betrayal  of  the 
franchise,  and  that  he  had  no  standing  with  the  Hungarian 
public.  On  the  way  he  also  told  me  that  the  appointment  of 
Julius  Szilassy  as  Foreign  Minister  was  being  considered.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Windischgrátz  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him  whether  he  was  to  follow  a  federal  and 
democratic  policy  under  Szilassy,  or  the  opposite  under 
Andrássy  a  few  days  later. 

Since  the  incident  in  the  previous  summer,  when  he  had 
had  to  retract  his  words  in  the  presence  of  my  wife,  our 
relations  had  cooled  considerably.  Now  Windischgrátz 
approached  me  with  flattering  friendliness,  evidently  in  order 
to  reinsure  himself  on  this  side,  since  he  did  not  know 
whether  in  case  of  Szilassy’s  appointment  he  would  not  have 
to  work  with  me  and  the  Socialists.  He  was  án  extraordinary 
man.  Later,  after  the  revolution,  I  heard  that  the  Prince  had 
declared  that  he  knew  a  whole  year  before  October  30  that 
I  was  a  traitor,  and  that  it  was  he  who  had  throughout 
demanded  my  arrest.  If  that  was  so,  why  did  he  now  approach 
me  with  such  repulsive  flattery,  and  why  did  he  try,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  work  with  me  ?  That  he  intrigued 
against  me  wherever  he  could,  I  readily  believe,  in  fact  I 
know.  But  his  reason  wras  not  that  he  had  ever  believed  that 
I  had  sold  the  country  as  he  sold  his  wine  or  potato  meal, 
but  simply  that  after  I  had  got  to  know  his  weak  character, 
I  refused  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  him. 
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Andrássy  then  went  to  Switzerland,  and  during  this  time 
the  crisis  remained  unsettled.  This  mission  of  Andrássy’s 
falls  into  the  same  category  as  Tisza’s  South  Slav  mission. 
Tisza,  too,  had  certainly  been  sent  to  the  South  Slavs  because 
it  was  realized  that  a  change  of  policy  had  become  inevitable  ; 
though,  once  this  was  realized,  Tisza  was  obviously  not  the 
man  to  send.  It  was  equally  absurd  to  send  the  Teutophile 
Andrássy  to  Switzerland  to  sound  the  Entente.  Charles  IV 
wanted  the  fiddlers  to  play  the  trumpet  and  the  trumpeters 
to  fiddle. 

Andrássy’s  immediate  associates,  who  always  attributed 
the  most  paltry  motives  to  his  opponents,  now  suspected 
Stephen  Tisza  (I  was  told  this  by  George  Pallavicini)  of 
having  inveigled  Andrássy  into  going  abroad  on  a  peace 
mission  which  in  reality  was  no  more  than  a  pretext  to  get 
rid  of  his  disturbing  influence.  I  know  Tisza’s  virtues  and 
failings,  and  I  believe  that  this  accusation  will  not  bear 
examination.  I  believe  that  it  was  already  quite  evident  to 
him  that  he  would  be  unable  for  some  time  to  play  any 
leading  part  in  politics.  He  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  come 
with  his  party,  the  Party  of  Work,  to  the  assistance  of 
Andrássy,  and  so  to  strengthen  the  Conservative  forces, 
there  being  little  difference  between  their  objectives. 

Pallavicini  accompanied  Julius  Andrássy  to  Berne,  but 
returned  somewhat  later  than  Andrássy.  I  went  to  Vienna 
when  the  King  summoned  the  Delegations  for  Foreign 
Affairs — for  the  last  time — for  October  15,  and  I  met  George 
Pallavicini  there  on  his  return  from  Switzerland.  Not  only 
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as  a  relative  but  also  from  political  sympathy,  he  had  always 
been  Andrássy’s  most  faithful  supporter,  blindly  following 
his  leader.  But  now  I  found  him  altogether  changed.  He 
had  been  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  had  learnt  from 
neutral  sources.  Our  Teutophiles  imagined  that  it  was  still 
possible  for  the  Germans  to  save  themselves,  and  that  if  we 
only  held  out  till  the  spring  all  might  yet  be  well.  Pallavicini 
had  shared  this  belief  until  his  visit  to  Switzerland.  Now, 
however,  he  considered  that  no  change  was  possible  in  the 
military  situation,  and  he  declared  that  disaster  was  peril¬ 
ously  near,  and  that  there  was  no  possible  escape  from  it 
except  by  making  peace  at  once. 

“  It  must  be  admitted  ”,  he  said,  “  that  Andrássy  has 
made  great  mistakes,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  seize  the  only  sheet 
anchor  ”,  by  which  he  meant  denunciation  of  the  German 
alliance  and  support  of  my  policy.  He  saw  the  situation 
quite  clearly,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  quite  in  agreement  with 
my  plan  for  our  extrication  from  it.  I  gained  the  impression 
that  I  might  reckon  on  his  active  support. 

Later,  Pallavicini  took  part  in  the  confidential  conferences 
between  the  Károlyi  party  and  the  Socialists,  held  in  a 
private  room  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  which  we 
discussed  the  composition  and  the  programme  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  we  desired  to  form.  He  himself  dispersed  the 
initial  distrust  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Socialists,  by 
showing  himself  at  least  two  octaves  more  Radical  than  his 
father-in-law  and  mine,  Julius  Andrássy.  Thanks  to  this, 
Pallavicini  ranked  as  a  possible  Minister  in  our  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  plans  for  our  Cabinet.  Often  at  this  time,  when  my 
wife  asked  her  sister,  Boy,  where  she  was  going,  Countess 
Pallavicini  would  answer  :  “  I  must  look  after  George.  He 
is  very  keen  to  enter  the  new  Cabinet.”  She  was  anxious  to 
deter  him  from  doing  so. 

But  all  these  plans  were  as  yet  only  provisional.  After  the 
audiences  with  the  King,  the  Government  papers  screamed 
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in  chorus  that  Michael  Károlyi  and  his  associates  were 
visionaries  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  their 
hopes  being  realized  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  reactionary 
parties  united  in  organizing  a  common  front  against  me. 
Wekerle  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  and  would 
recommend  Baron  Julius  Wlassics  to  the  King  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Before  the  Delegations  were  convened  I  had  opportunities 
in  Vienna  of  discussion  with  several  Austrian  statesmen, 
including  Professor  Lammasch,  who  afterwards  became 
Premier,  and  with  whom  our  common  pacifist  ideal  had 
already  brought  me  into  touch  through  the  exchange  of  a 
few  cordial  letters,  and  also  Count  Sylva-Tarouca  and  various 
leading  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  party.  I  had  the 
impression  that  the  Austrian  politicians  saw  the  position 
much  more  clearly  than  our  own,  and  that  there  was  no  one 
among  them  who  would  offer  opposition  to  proposals  for 
federalization. 

On  October  15,  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs  held  its 
first  sitting,  which  usually  was  merely  formal ;  at  most  the 
Foreign  Minister  would  deliver  his  report,  without  any 
debate  following.  As,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  the  future  might  bring  forth,  I  determined  to  seize  the 
opportunity  to  denounce  the  crime  of  those  who  were  pro¬ 
longing  the  war.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Burian  had  made 
his  completely  empty  report,  I  demanded,  in  defiance  of 
precedent,  to  be  allowed  to  speak.  It  was  an  interesting 
picture.  In  the  magnificent  white -and -gold  hall,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa,  there  sat,  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  at  their  head,  all  the  immovable  supporters  of  the 
Compromise  of  1867,  of  the  Delegations  system,  of  Dualism, 
and  the  German  alliance,  and  consequently  of  the  world  war. 
From  here,  in  better  days,  our  Foreign  Ministers  had  pro¬ 
nounced  their  tirades  ;  ambitious  delegates  had  here  made 
many  a  proud  sabre-rattling  speech  ;  and  now  they  were 
to  listen  to  the  obituary  of  their  whole  policy.  Irritated 
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and  unfriendly  glances  were  shot  at  me  from  all  around.  No 
one  was  altogether  pleased  at  my  rising  to  speak.  But  the 
President  could  not  use  force,  and  had  no  alternative  but  to 
give  me  leave. 

“  I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him.  I  have  no 
respect  for  the  Delegations,  and  regard  them  only  as  a 
platform  that  offers  me  the  opportunity  of  arraigning  the 
joint  Austro-Hungarian  Government  before  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  blunders  which  the  joint  Government  and 
the  Delegations  have  committed  are  unpardonable.  Count 
Czernin  and  Count  Burian — who  has  twice  been  Foreign 
Minister  during  this  war — have  deliberately  omitted  to 
convene  the  Delegations,  so  that  they  should  not  have  to 
come  up  for  judgment.  Count  Burian’s  summons  to  them 
now  is  a  mockery  of  the  Hungarian  people.  Count  Burian 
should  have  sent  out  to-day’s  invitation  on  black-edged 
cards.  The  Independence  and  1848  party  has  always  pro¬ 
tested  with  all  its  strength  against  this  impossible  instrument, 
the  Delegations  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I  accuse  the  joint 
Ministry  and  the  Delegations  of  sole  responsibility  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Monarchy  and  for  reducing  Hungary  to  the 
terrible  plight  in  which  she  finds  herself  to-day.  The  joint 
Government  has  at  no  time  troubled  itself  about  public 
opinion,  devoting  its  whole  attention,  even  amid  the  gravest 
crises,  to  petty  intrigues.” 

These  words,  when  read  to-day,  do  not  appear  excessively 
harsh.  But  there,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Delegations,  spoken  in 
the  face  of  the  Delegates,  they  had  their  effect.  The  Delegates 
listened  uneasily.  The  President  had  considered  it  best  to 
let  me  speak,  but  when  he  saw  that  I  proposed  to  continue 
my  impeachment  he  asked  me  to  bring  forward  my  criticisms 
at  another  time.  However,  I  said  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
Only  now  and  again  was  I  interrupted  by  a  faint-hearted  : 
“  Oh  !  ” 

Tisza  and  all  who  shared  his  views  were  dumb.  They 
said  not  a  word  in  this  historic  session,  not  a  word  of  defence 
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or  of  regret.  This  inglorious  end  of  Dualism,  of  the  Monarchy, 
of  the  Delegations,  of  the  entire  Royal  and  Imperial  Adminis¬ 
tration  with  which  their  whole  lives  were  bound  up,  pained 
them,  but  not  one  had  the  courage  to  express  his  feelings. 
In  this  last  session  of  the  Delegations — the  symbolic  instru¬ 
ment  of  Dualism — there  was  not  one  to  deliver  the  funeral 
oration.  Silently,  forgetting  all,  disowning  all,  they  took 
leave  for  ever  of  the  Delegations  as,  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
they  did  of  their  King-Emperor. 

The  burial  which  I  had  announced  actually  took  place 
two  days  later.  In  solemn  state  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
himself  buried  the  Dualist  Monarchy.  On  October  17  the 
Emperor’s  Manifesto  to  his  ‘  loyal  Austrian  peoples  ’  was 
published  in  Vienna.  In  it  he  invited  them,  in  accordance 
with  their  right  of  self-determination,  to  form  National 
Councils  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  Austria  into  a 
Federal  State.  “  In  accordance  with  the  will  of  her  peoples, 
Austria  will  become  a  Federal  State  in  which  each  race 
within  its  natural  domain  shall  form  its  own  National  State. 
The  union  of  the  Polish  territories  of  Austria  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Polish  State  will  thereby  in  no  way  be  prejudiced. 
The  town  of  Trieste,  inclusive  of  its  territory,  receives  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  its  population  a  special 
position.”  Burian  and  Wekerle  knew  the  text  of  the 
Manifesto.  Wekerle  threatened  Austria  with  the  stoppage 
of  supplies  of  foodstuffs  if  the  Manifesto  did  not  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  Hungary.  A  clause  containing  this  guarantee 
was  inserted  in  the  text. 

This  Manifesto  was  bound  to  fill  most  of  the  Hungarian 
statesmen  with  horror.  Only  a  week  or  ten  days  previously 
all  the  Hungarian  political  leaders,  myself  excepted,  had 
advised  the  King  not  to  touch  the  dualist  structure  of  the 
Monarchy,  if  at  all,  until  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and,  in 
Hungarian  affairs,  the  King  had  acted  up  to  the  last  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  these  gentlemen.  They  were 
in  a  painful  situation.  On  this  point  the  other  parties  had 
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refused  to  follow  the  Károlyi  party  and  the  Independents 
under  Bizony  who  had  remained  outside  when  Apponyi 
helped  to  form  the  United  “  1867  and  1848  ”  party.  Bizony 
and  his  followers,  relying  on  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-deter¬ 
mination,  had  demanded  self-determination  for  Hungary, 
separation  from  Austria,  political  independence,  and  the 
Personal  Union.  Now  a  fresh  standpoint  in  relation  to  the 
Károlyi  party  was  forced  on  the  United  party  by  the  accom¬ 
plished  fact. 

But  there  was  a  consideration  of  still  more  moment  than 
that  of  the  general  feeling.  The  whole  policy  of  these  parties 
was  built  on  the  delusion  that  Hungary  could  not  exist  alone, 
and  without  Austria  would  be  lost.  What  would  they  now 
say  to  the  people  ?  The  old  system  had  guaranteed  them 
the  domination  of  the  Magyars  over  the  other  nationalities, 
and  of  the  Magyar  aristocracy  over  the  common  people, 
Magyar  and  non-Magyar  alike.  The  Manifesto  had  wrecked 
the  foundations  of  an  analogous  system  next  door  to  them. 
After  that,  how  many  days  had  the  old  Hungarian  system 
left  to  live  ? 

Apart  from  this,  they  felt  justified  in  resenting  the  course 
which  the  King  had  taken.  He  had  given  them  encourage¬ 
ment,  had  sent  Andrássy  to  Switzerland,  and  had  not 
appointed  me  ;  and  then  he  had  issued  this  Manifesto,  so  dis¬ 
concerting  for  them,  virtually  without  consulting  them.  They 
were,  indeed,  quite  justified  from  their  point  of  view  when 
they  cried  :  “  Treachery  !  ”  It  was  clear  that  the  federaliza¬ 
tion  of  Austria  meant  the  end  of  the  existing  regime  in 
Hungary  ;  and  after  wrecking  their  war  policy,  the  King- 
Emperor  had  now  robbed  them  of  the  basis  of  their  existence. 
As  Andrássy  writes  (page  279),  the  dominance  of  the  German 
element  in  Austria  and  of  the  Magyar  element  in  Hungary 
had  been  jeopardized.  The  truth ^was,  of  course,  that  neither 
the  German  people  nor  the  Hungarian  people  would  have 
suffered  by  this  change,  but  only  their  oppressors,  the  auto¬ 
cratic  ruling  classes,  and  especially  the  politicians.  The 
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Hungarian  politicians  were  uninterested  in  the  fact  that  the 
Manifesto  gave  the  Hungarian  nation  the  opportunity  of 
realizing  its  age-long  desire,  Hungarian  independence,  without 
danger  or  bloodshed.  Andrássy  sees  the  source  of  all  later 
misfortunes  in  this  Manifesto,  and  he  does  certainly  express 
the  opinion  of  all  partisans  of  Dualism  when  he  writes  : 

“  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  to  propose  at  the  very 
moment  of  our  defeat  to  put  the  Monarchy  on  a  new  basis, 
was  to  break  down  absolutely,  even  before  we  took  our  seats 
at  the  Conference  table.  To  avoid  being  killed  we  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.” 

I  did  not  and  do  not  agree  with  Andrássy’s  views.  But  I 
hope  that  his  criticism  will  be  carefully  noted  by  all  those 
who  wish  to  make  me  or  the  October  revolution  responsible 
for  the  collapse  ! 

The  King-Emperor’s  action  had  not  been  sufficiently  care¬ 
fully  thought  out,  and  was  certainly  a  grave  error.  Even  so, 
if  he  had  pushed  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  every  direction, 
and  had  prepared  it  in  time  and  with  due  thoroughness,  its 
advantages  would  have  been  immeasurable.  The  Monarch 
made,  however,  once  more  the  same  characteristic  and  dis¬ 
astrous  mistake  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sixtus  correspondence  :  he 
stopped  in  mid-stream.  What  he  had  begun  in  Austria  he 
should  have  been  prepared  to  go  on  with  in  Hungary.  If 
he  intended  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  federalization  in  Austria, 
he  should  on  no  account  have  relied  in  Hungary  on  those 
who  were  carrying  on  war  to  the  knife  against  this  policy, 
but  on  those  political  leaders  and  parties  which  had  no  love 
for  the  old  system  and  were  anxious  to  work  the  new  one. 
Incomprehensibly,  however,  the  King  was  determined  to 
maintain  the  old  order  in  Hungary,  and  followed  in  Hungary 
the  advice  of  Andrássy  and  his  followers.  The  extreme 
expression  of  this  policy  was  the  opposition  to  my  appoint¬ 
ment — I  who  alone  had  recommended  federalization — and 
the  determination  to  appoint  as  the  first  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  already  half-federalized  Monarchy,  Andrássy,  the  cham- 
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pion  of  Dualism,  who  could  imagine  no  greater  misfortune  than 
federalization. 

The  Manifesto  produced  great  excitement  in  the  Hungarian 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  had  freed  the  nationalities  in 
Austria  !  It  had  broached  the  question  of  Hungarian 
independence  !  Two  parties  called  themselves  Independence 
parties.  Certainly  the  Apponyi  party  had  long  since  betrayed 
the  ideas  of  Independence  and  of  the  revolution  of  1848  ;  but 
the  party  had  at  least  always  found  a  formula  to  excuse  its 
conduct.  Events  had  now  come  too  fast  for  the  Apponyists 
and  the  Dualist  majority.  Apponyi  and  his  followers  were 
completely  bewildered.  The  world  had  been  stood  on  its 
head  !  The  Emperor  had  become  a  supporter  of  Independ¬ 
ence  !  No  one  could  any  longer  oppose  the  Personal  Union. 
Everyone  must  now  accept  the  idea  of  Independence.  But 
Apponyi  and  his  followers  were  still  unwilling  to  abandon 
their  tactics  ;  what  they  wanted  was  to  advance  only  in 
theory,  and  even  that  very  cautiously. 

On  October  16,  at  the  very  first  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  had  been  convened  at  our  instance,  Wekerle 
announced  that  the  King  had  not  accepted  his  resignation, 
and  that  Hungary  now  stood  on  the  basis  of  the  Personal 
Union.  “  We  must  bring  to  bear  the  first  three  paragraphs 
of  the  law  of  the  year  1723  ”,  he  said ;  that  is,  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction*. 

In  my  speech  I  declared  that  we  could  not  trust  Wekerle’s 
word  ;  he  had  already  broken  his  word  in  connexion  with 
the  franchise  reform.  We  must  at  once  break  loose  from 
Austria,  and  Plungary  must  be  independently  represented 
at  the  Peace  negotiations.  Our  Teutophiles  had  come  to 
grief.  We  must  act  accordingly,  and  in  the  future  a  nation¬ 
alities  policy  must  be  followed  which  corresponded  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  The  German  alliance  and  the  idea  of 

*  With  the  dissolution  of  the  realms  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty,  Hungary, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  automatically  regained  her  in¬ 
dependence.  [Trans.] 
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Mitteleuropa  were  irreconcilable  with  the  ideas  which  to-day 
had  conquered,  with  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determina¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  only  to  be  regretted  that  we  had  not  taken 
that  standpoint  before  the  war,  for  then  we  could  have 
avoided  the  war.  When  Louis  Holló  advocated  a  peace 
by  mutual  understanding  the  Party  of  Work  had  left  the 
Chamber,  and  Tisza  had  resented  the  suggestion  as  disgraceful 
and  treasonable.  “  Now  what  is  your  opinion  ?  ”  I  said, 
turning  to  Tisza.  “  Who  will  be  held  in  greatest  esteem, 
you  who  are  now  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  events  suddenly 
to  turn  pacifist,  or  those  who  had  no  fear  of  the  Terror  ?  You 
w'ill  be  placed  in  the  dock  by  the  nation,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  are  likely  to  be  acquitted.  In  the  name  of  those  who 
have  died,  and  in  the  name  of  those  who  still  live,  I  say  that 
the  whole  war  was  a  betrayal.” 

Deputies  of  the  Party  of  Work  shouted  : 

“  That  is  monstrous  !  Treasonable  !  ” 

Martin  Lovászy,  who  was  sitting  near  me,  replied  to  them  : 
“  Take  note  that  we  are  friends  of  the  Entente  !  ” 

John  Vass  echoed  him  in  stentorian  tones  : 

“  Yes,  we  are  friends  of  the  Entente  !  ” 

Windischgrátz,  Szterényi,  and  a  few  other  reactionaries  of 
the  Party  of  Work  tried  to  take  advantage  of  these  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  work  up  a  carefully  arranged  storm  of  simulated 
indignation,  in  the  hope  of  striking  awe  into  the  Károlyi 
party,  which  was  now  rapidly  increasing  in  boldness  and 
resolution.  They  worked  up  an  immense  uproar.  Windisch¬ 
grátz,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Government,  sprang  out  of 
his  seat,  beside  himself.  He  wanted  to  provoke  a  fight  and 
to  have  Lovászy  thrown  out.  Lovászy  sat  calmly  in  his 
place,  and  refused  to  retract  or  modify  a  word  of  what  he  had 
said.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  still  had  time  enough  to 
sentence  both  Deputies,  on  account  of  their  interruptions, 
to  have  their  conduct  publicly  placarded  in  their  con¬ 
stituencies.  John  Vass,  in  his  open  letters  to  his  con¬ 
stituents,  acknowledged  the  incident  with  pride.  The 
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sitting  had  to  be  suspended,  and  during  this  time  we  had 
every  opportunity  of  hearing  from  Windischgratz’s  own 
mouth  a  flood  of  abusive  language  against  ourselves  and 
against  the  Entente,  with  assurances  of  fidelity  to  death  to 
the  German  allies.  What  a  deadly  sin  it  was  at  that  time  to 
be  pro-Entente,  in  the  eyes  of  the  very  princes  and  counts 
who  two  or  three  weeks  later,  in  Switzerland,  or  later  in 
Budapest,  when  it  was  a  question  of  slandering  the  young 
Hungarian  National  Republic  in  order  to  bolster  up  their 
own  credit,  could  not  find  words  enough  to  explain  to  the 
Entente  missions  how  unendurable  they  had  always  found 
the  Germans,  and  how  much  they  had  always  loved  the 
English  and  the  French  !  Why,  only  ten  days  after,  on 
October  26,  this  Windischgratz  assisted  Andrássy  in  stabbing 
the  Germans  in  the  back*. 

On  the  following  day  Stephen  Tisza  rose  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  answer  me.  He  gave  a  very  different  answer 
to  the  one  expected  : 

“  I  will  not  play  with  words.  I  must  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  what  Count  Michael  Károlyi  said  in  his  speech 
yesterday.  I  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  lost  this  war  !  ” 

As  soon  as  Tisza  realized  what  he  had  said,  he  tried  to 
recall  it  and  explain  it  away  ;  but  in  vain.  The  admission 
had  been  made  and  could  no  longer  be  withdrawn.  It  fell 
like  a  black  pall  over  the  stupefied  majority  parties.  The 
fact  that  it  came  from  Tisza’s  own  mouth  produced  an 
immense  effect  on  them.  All  felt  that  matters  must  be  very 
serious  indeed  if  the  imperturbable  leader  of  the  war  party 
could  speak  in  such  terms.  It  was  clear  that  under  the 
pressure  of  events  and  the  burden  of  his  terrible  responsibility 
Tisza  had  broken  down.  The  incident  in  Serajevo  and  this 
confession  show  plainly  that  in  the  last  two  months  of  his 
life  he  no  longer  had  full  control  of  his  nerves. 

Tisza  broken  down  ?  Tisza  capitulating  ?  Amid  all  our 
dangers  and  anxieties,  this  was  the  hardest  blow  that  the 

*  Windischgratz  was  Under- Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Ministry.  [Trans.] 
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reactionaries  could  suffer ;  for  it  destroyed  their  self- 
confidence,  and  revealed  to  them  the  inexorable  abyss  of 
certain  destruction.  Tisza’s  announcement  spread  like  wild¬ 
fire  throughout  the  country,  in  the  trenches  and  behind  the 
lines,  electrifying  or  paralysing.  There  were  very  many  who 
even  now  only  believed  that  the  war  was  lost  because  Tisza 
had  said  so. 

Those  who  had  so  obstinately  and  persistently  set  the 
reactionaries  against  us,  now  developed  a  moral  paralysis 
which  played  havoc  with  their  energy.  Those  who  throughout 
had  tried  to  forge  the  reactionaries  into  a  single  political 
coalition  against  us,  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

The  return  to  the  principles  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
spoken  of  by  Wekerle,  was  not  enough  ;  it  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  tragic  seriousness  of  the  situation.  After 
the  King-Emperor’s  Manifesto  the  process  of  dissolution  had 
set  in  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  The  German  Austrians  were 
the  only  nationality  which  had  in  any  measure  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  Manifesto  and  formed  their  National  Council,  as 
it  had  proposed,  from  amongst  their  Deputies  in  the  Austrian 
Reichsrat.  The  Czechs  and  the  South  Slavs  had  refused  even 
to  discuss  the  matter.  Wekerle’s  mind  was  not  elastic  enough 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  hurricane  rapidity  with  which  the 
situation  was  changing.  It  was  necessary  now  to  act  in  the 
name  of  Hungary,  and  as  the  Government  benches  were 
occupied  by  men  who  were  incapable  of  acting,  my  colleagues 
and  I,  knowing  that  the  whole  nation  was  behind  us,  were 
compelled  to  abandon  mere  opposition  and  to  take  positive 
action  ourselves. 

On  October  22  the  House  of  Deputies  met  in  session,  and 
on  the  order  of  the  day  there  stood  my  Bill  for  the  declaration 
of  the  independence  of  Hungary.  “  Our  country  ”,  I  declared, 
in  bringing  forward  my  motion,  “is  in  danger  !  ”  and  I 
pointed  out  how  precious  now  was  every  minute,  and 
implored  the  Government  to  take  action.  “Ten  days  have 
been  wasted  by  the  Government  and  the  majority  parties  ! 
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The  situation  resembles  that  of  the  last  days  of  Byzantium. 
There  is  an  oppressive,  fevered  atmosphere  all  over  the 
country.  Everyone  knows  of  the  risk  that  the  Hungarian 
nation  may  be  forced  into  a  shameful  peace.  Two  dangers 
threaten  the  Hungarian  nation  :  a  Hindenburg  victory,  or 
the  continuation  of  the  war  until  we  are  completely  defeated. 
There  is  only  one  way  out  :  a  separate  peace.” 

The  Party  of  Work  listened  to  my  speech  in  dead  silence. 

“  If  ”,  I  continued,  “  Parliament  does  not  take  action, 
then  the  Hungarian  nation  will,  for  it  will  not  allow  this 
majority  to  stand  in  the  way  of  every  democratic  effort,  of  a 
separate  peace,  of  peace  for  Hungary.  The  Government’s 
gravest  omission  is  its  failure  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  nationalities.  Now  the  Government  must  at  last 
take  the  one  all-important  step  of  making  way  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  not  discredited,  and  in  which  the  democratic 
elements,  the  Socialists,  and  the  nationalities  are  represented. 
If  the  Government  does  not  take  this  step  in  time,  it  must  be 
prepared  to  see  the  nation  enforce  it.  To-day  we  can  no 
longer  link  our  fate  with  that  of  Austria,  a  country  now  in 
process  of  dissolution.  The  essential  thing  in  my  Bill  is  not 
its  phrasing  but  the  action  which  it  proposes.  Time  presses. 
We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  demand  for  Independ¬ 
ence  implies  the  following  demands  : 

1  We  demand  that  the  present  Government,  which  is 
obviously  leading  the  country  into  disaster,  shall  immediately 
retire,  and  that  a  Government  shall  be  formed  out  of  purely 
democratic  elements,  which  have  in  no  way  been  com¬ 
promised  in  their  war  policy. 

2  We  demand  that  the  War  shall  be  ended  immediately, 
and  that  the  Hungarian  soldiers  shall  immediately  be  brought 
back  into  the  country.  The  new  Government  must  immedi¬ 
ately  negotiate  for  peace. 

3  We  demand  that  the  Hungarian  Government  shall 
prevail  upon  the  King  to  come  at  this  critical  time  to  Buda¬ 
pest. 
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4  We  demand  that  the  independence  of  Hungary  shall 
be  proclaimed  by  law,  and  that  a  member  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  immediately  be  entrusted  with  the  duties  of 
Minister  of  Hungary’s  Foreign  Affairs,  and  also  that  the 
Hungarian  soldiers  shall  be  subject  to  the  Hungarian  Minister 
for  Defence  ( Honvédminister ). 

5  We  demand  that  the  German  alliance,  which  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  idea  of  a  World  League,  shall  immediately 
be  denounced. 

6  We  demand  that  the  new  Government  shall  immediately 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  non-Magyar-speaking 
Hungarian  subjects,  with  a  view  to  securing  them  equal 
rights  with  Magyars  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  of  arriving  at 
a  fraternal  understanding  with  them. 

7  We  demand  that  the  new  Government  shall  declare 
that  it  has  no  intention  of  putting  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  independence  of  the  South  Slav  nation,  and  shall  at  the 
same  time  ensure  to  Hungary  the  possession  of  the  Port  of 
Fiume  and  of  the  means  of  communication  with  it. 

8  We  demand  the  secret  ballot,  universal  and  equal 
suffrage  for  men  and  women  alike,  the  democratic  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Magnates,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare. 

9  We  demand  the  restoration  of  freedom  of  assembly,  of 
association,  and  of  the  Press,  and  a  full  amnesty  for  political 
offences. 

10  We  demand  that  the  Government,  without  any  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  existing  unrepresentative  and  hair-splitting 
parliamentary  groups,  shall  do  whatever  proves  to  be 
necessary  to  save  the  country  from  the  catastrophe  towards 
which  it  is  drifting. 

“  This  is  no  time  ”,  I  continued,  “  to  waste  attention  upon 
forms  of  procedure  and  daily  routine.  Let  us  guard  well 
the  produce  of  this  country  !  Starvation  after  a  war  that 
has  been  lost — we  all  know  what  that  means.  If  we  do  not 
wish  Sans-culottes  or  Bolshevists  to  get  the  upper  hand,  then. 
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I  repeat,  the  sooner  we  act  the  better.  I  have  already  hinted 
at  what  will  happen  if  the  Government  does  not  resign. 
There  will  be  events  which  will  not  only  sweep  away  the 
Government,  but  will  destroy  things  which  are  dear  to  every 
Hungarian.  Procrastination  only  makes  it  easier  for  the 
enemy  to  break  into  our  country.  Every  minute  lost  means 
some  kilometres’  further  advance  by  the  enemy.  Not  only 
the  Czecho-Slovak  question  but  the  Roumanian  is  of  im¬ 
mediate  urgency.  If  the  Government  fails  now  to  act,  it  will 
be  a  crime  ;  and  if  it  does  not  act,  I  warn  the  Chamber  that 
I  shall.” 

Wekerle’s  reply  to  my  speech  only  showed  that  a  whole 
world  separated  him  from  the  present  time  of  suffering. 
“  Károlyi  ”,  he  said,  “  desires  a  Government  which  shall 
include  those  who  might  perhaps  be  included  at  some  future 
time,  but  only  provided  that  they  first  give  up  the  idea  of 
converting  Hungary  into  an  Eastern  Switzerland.  He  is 
asking  for  the  impossible,  he  wants  us  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  without  Germany.  I  have  hitherto  taken  up  a  liberal 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  but  I  shall  be 
compelled  in  future  to  deal  more  stringently  with  it.  Károlyi’s 
Bill  touches  on  everything,  on  economic  organization,  on 
independent  diplomatic  representation  abroad.” 

Zoltán  Meskó,  a  recently  elected,  exceedingly  noisy 
Deputy,  shouted  : 

“  We  want  a  King  of  our  own  !  ” 

“  Well,  we  are  not  going  as  far  as  that,”  said  Wekerle, 
good-humouredly.  But  Alexander  Juhász-Nagy,  a  member 
of  my  party,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Independence,  and 
a  real  democrat,  member  for  a  constituency  in  the  County  of 
Hajdú,  gave  Meskó  the  proper  reply  : 

“  The  nation  will  decide  whether  we  are  to  have  a  King  or 
a  Republic.” 

Wekerle  made  a  poor  effort  to  prove  that  the  Independence 
Bill  which  he  intended  to  bring  in  really  went  further  than 
mine,  which,  he  said,  was  after  all  not  altogether  complete. 
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For  instance,  there  was  the  question  of  the  economic  agree¬ 
ment  with  Austria  ;  we  were  bound  to  Austria  until  the  end 
of  1919. 

And  the  last  Hungarian  Parliament  decided  on  October  22, 
1918,  by  eighty-two  votes  to  thirty-six,  with  ten  abstentions, 
that  my  Bill  should  not  even  be  discussed.  Of  the  413  depu¬ 
ties  only  128  were  present.  The  Party  of  Work  and  the  1848- 
Constitutional  party  had  voted  with  the  ‘  Noes  ’.  These 
two  parties  declared  their  union  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  Now,  at  the  last  moment  before  its  fall,  the  Reaction 
was  formally  united. 

Apponyi  and  his  followers  could  not  vote  against  my  Bill. 
But  after  it  had  been  thrown  out,  Apponyi  himself  rose  and 
made  a  proposal  which  is  as  characteristic  as  could  be  of  the 
vacillating,  half-hearted  character  of  his  faith  in  Independ¬ 
ence.  He  proposed  that  “  this  House  shall  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence,  with  fifteen  members, 
to  consider  the  confidential  communications  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  In  order  to  defeat  the  achievement  of  Independence 
he  trotted  out  the  familiar  little  play-things  of  the  Independ¬ 
ence  party.  The  House  accepted  Apponyi  s  proposal.  But 
how  far  we  were,  with  these  committees  and  suchlike  toys, 
from  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  demands  of  the 
situation  ! 

On  one  point  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
House  ;  the  Hungarian  troops  must  be  recalled.  This  was 
unanimously  demanded  by  the  whole  House  of  Deputies. 
The  Premier  and  the  Minister  for  Defence  were  compelled  to 
give  immediate  satisfaction  to  the  excited  House.  The  cry 
was  raised  for  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  joint  foices, 
and  for  the  return  of  our  troops  to  Hungary  or  to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  frontier.  The  King  had  appointed  Archduke  Joseph 
to  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Hungarian  troops,  and 
proposed  to  send  Field-Marshal  Kövess  to  Tirol  m  his  place. 
Archduke  Joseph  should  therefore  have  been  halted  some¬ 
where  on  the  Save.  At  the  time,  however,  he  was  in  Vienna, 
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where  the  King  wanted  to  entrust  him  with  some  Hungarian 
political  mission. 

Julius  Andrássy,  who  arrived  in  Budapest  from  Switzer¬ 
land  on  October  22,  learned  only  subsequently  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  Vienna.  In 
his^  Memoirs  he  writes  as  follows  of  the  situation  which  he 
found  on  his  return  home  : 

I  was  horror-stricken.  The  recall  of  the  troops  was 
equivalent  to  a  breach  in  the  front,  to  military  disaster.  Had 
I  been  at  home,  I  should  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  prevent 
that  declaration.  .  .  .  Would  not  the  whole  front  suddenly 
give  way  and  break  up,  even  before  peace  could  be  nego¬ 
tiated  ?  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  defeat  (Tisza’s  words)  would  destroy  the  last  shreds  of 
self-confidence,  and  create  a  dangerous  panic,  and  that  at 
the  time  when  the  Italian  offensive  was  just  about  to  take 
place.  How  could  a  disintegrating  army  offer  resistance  ! 
Would  they  not  foresee  a  disaster  involving  thousands  and 
thousands  of  victims  ?  ”  (P.  281.) 

These  are  the  causes  which,  on  Andrássy’s  showing, 
brought  about  the  catastrophe,  the  dissolution  of  the  Army, 
and  the  collapse  :  the  Royal  Manifesto,  Tisza’s  speech,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  of  the  Government  that  the  Hungarian  troops  might 
return  from  the  front !  Perhaps  he  might  also  have  included 
the  order  by  which  the  Supreme  Army  Command,  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  October  29,  startled  the  commanders  of  the 
fighting  forces.  The  National  Councils,  it  said,  wished  to 
pioclaim  a  Republic.  But  it  was  the  army,  in  which  were 
gathered  all  men  from  eighteen  to  fifty  years  of  age,  that  was 
the  real  representative  of  the  people.  It  was  desirable  that 
the  troops  and  units  of  all  the  nationalities  should  declare  by 
telegraph  that,  of  their  own  free  will,  they  remained  loyal  to 
the  Monarchy  and  the  Dynasty.  In  a  word,  a  vote  was  to 
be  taken  in  the  army  to  decide  whether  it  wanted  a  Monarchy 
or  a  Republic.  Andrássy  could  have  supported  his  case  with 
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this  order  too,  and,  if  he  wished  to  be  just,  also  with  the 
whole  war,  and  the  whole  system  responsible  for  the  war, 
which  made  the  collapse  inevitable. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  the  collapse  was  not 
the  Károlyi  party  or  the  Károlyi  Government,  nor  any 
secret  pacifist  agitation  in  the  provinces  and  at  the  front, 
nor  the  Hungarian  National  Council  (formed  long  after  the 
events  mentioned),  nor  yet  the  revolution,  which  broke  out  on 
October  31  after  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  front,  after 
the  defeat  and  after  the  final  catastrophe. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  connexion  does  exist  between 
the  three  incidents  fixed  on  by  Andrássy  and  the  collapse. 
Yet,  just  as  the  Manifesto  in  which  the  King-Emperor  decreed 
the  federalization  of  Austria  would  in  itself  have  done  no 
harm  if  he  had  promptly  carried  the  policy  of  which  it  is  an 
expression  to  its  logical  conclusion,  so  the  recall  of  the 
Hungarian  troops  would  not  have  had  such  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  if  the  Government  and  Parliament  had  taken  the 
further  steps  which  it  implied.  There  was  no  sense  in  making 
the  joint  army,  so  far  as  it  still  existed,  totally  ineffective, 
but  proposing  at  the  same  time  still  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
the  Entente  and  with  our  own  nationalities.  When  the 
Government  decided  on  recalling  the  troops  it  did  right,  for 
it  was  out  of  the  question  for  the  Magyar  soldiers  still  to  go 
on  fighting  against  the  Italians,  when  the  Croats,  Czechs, 
Slovaks,  Roumanians,  and  Poles  were  withdrawing  the 
soldiers  of  their  own  nationality  from  the  old  army  ;  it  was 
out  of  the  question  for  the  Magyars  to  go  on  defending  the 
old  Monarchy,  which  the  Imperial  Manifesto  had  virtually 
dissolved  already  ;  or  that  they  should  still  be  called  on  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  a  war  which  the  leader  of  their  majority 
in  Parliament,  Stephen  Tisza,  had  already  declared  to  be 
lost.  The  mistake  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
its  failure  to  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  hostilities  to  an 
end.  It  was  an  impossible  idea  of  Andrássy’s  that  everything 
should  continue  as  before — the  Monarchy,  the  joint  Institu- 
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tions,  the  joint  Government,  the  joint  army — until  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  A  year  before,  that  might  still  perhaps 
have  been  possible — perhaps  !  But  after  the  collapse  of 
Bulgaria  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  expect  either  the 
Entente  or  the  nationalities  to  agree  to  it.  The  King  had 
therefore  to  act,  and  the  King’s  decision  could  not  simply 
be  watched  in  idleness  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament  and 
Government.  What  brought  disaster  was  the  way  in  which 
Parliament  and  the  Government  reacted,  or  rather  failed  to 
react,  to  the  initiative  which  came  from  elsewhere  after  they 
had  hesitated  to  take  the  initiative  themselves.  As  for  the 
King’s  action,  he  failed  to  consider  what  to  set  in  the  place 
of  the  old  system  which  he  had  destroyed.  By  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  he  had  done  away  with  Dualism,  but  he  still  retained 
his  blind  Dualist  advisers  ;  he  failed  thus  to  take  any  effective 
step  towards  satisfying  the  nationalities  in  Hungary  or 
towards  democratic  or  social  reform.  And  at  the  same  time, 
while  he  resolved  the  army  into  its  constituent  parts,  he 
failed  to  bring  hostilities  to  an  immediate  conclusion  and  to 
ask  for  an  armistice  and  peace.  At  the  critical  moment  he 
too  hesitated  and  left  his  work  half  done.  This  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  fall 
of  King  Charles. 

The  weak  King  had  surrounded  himself  with  men  who  were 
stricken  with  blindness.  When  Andrássy  returned  home 
after  his  ten  days’  visit  to  Switzerland,  he  was  aware  of  the 
state  of  opinion  abroad,  and  at  home  he  found  the  dis¬ 
integration  produced  by  the  King  and  the  Government. 
Yet  he  saw  no  other  duty  than  to  concentrate  the  parties  of 
the  Right  in  order  to  secure  their  continuance  in  power. 
Andrassy  had  scarcely  returned  home  when  the  daily  and 
nightly  deliberations  at  his  house  began  again,  and  every 
sound  reactionary  was  welcome.  I  asked  him  how  he 
imagined  that,  with  such  a  following,  he  would  be  able  to 
face  the  democratic  and  radical  elements,  and  pointed  out 
that  all  the  Social  Democrats  stood  behind  us.  Andrássy 
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answered  that  I  was  greatly  mistaken  ;  he  and  Vázsonyi 
were  better  informed  than  I  as  to  the  Socialists,  and  the 
Socialists  would  be  represented,  while  I  should  not  be,  in  the 
new  Cabinet  which,  if  necessary,  would  be  formed.  Evidently 
Vázsonyi  had  assured  him  that  he  would  deliver  the  Socialists 
over  to  him.  Events  have  shown  how  much  both  Andrássy 
and  Vázsonyi  were  mistaken.  But  in  reliance  on  Socialist 
support  Andrássy  held  out  obstinately  against  me,  and 
against  the  appointment,  of  Ministers  representing  the 
nationalities.  In  regard  to  his  programme,  Andrássy  rarely 
went  into  concrete  details  at  all.  He  kept  his  programme 
quite  general  :  an  early  peace,  universal  suffrage,  land 
reform,  social  and  democratic  reforms.  No  solution  of  the 
nationalities  problem  such  as  we  planned  had  any  place  in 
his  programme.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  leave  this 
problem  for  consideration  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and 
accordingly  he  only  dealt  with  it  negatively,  by  attacking 
our  nationalities  programme.  What  constituted  his  pro¬ 
gramme,  as  late  as  October  24,  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  book. 
He  says  that  he  was  visited  by  Deputies  of  the  Party  of 
Work  who  asked  him  to  extricate  the  country  from  the 
existing  confusion.  He  gave  them  the  following  programme  : 
franchise  reform,  an  early  conclusion  of  peace,  co-operation 
with  the  Social  Democrats  (p.  291).  This  is  correct. 
Andrássy  never  at  any  time  spoke  of  a  change  of  front  with 
regard  to  the  nationalities. 

Andrássy  saw  three  possible  alternatives  before  him.  The 
first  would  have  been  the  appointment  of  Tisza.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  like  everyone  else,  he  regarded  as  unthinkable  in  view  of 
the  situation  at  home  and  abroad.  In  his  Memoirs  he  writes 
that  Tisza’s  appointment  would  have  produced  revolution 
in  the  country,  and  would  have  been  a  fresh  provocation  to 
our  enemies,  for  Tisza  was  a  red  rag  to  the  Entente.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Andrássy  that  this  applied 
equally  to  himself,  in  view  of  his  past  record. 

The  second  alternative  would  have  been  my  appointment. 
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At  Dubrin,  Andrássy  had  regarded  this  as  possible,  but  not 
since  then  ;  he  saw  objections  on  grounds  both  of  home 
policy  (my  Radicalism)  and  of  foreign  policy.  He  believed 
that  if  I  were  appointed,  the  Germans  would  be  likely  to 
make  an  armed  attack  on  our  Southern  and  Eastern  frontiers, 
inferring  from  my  appointment  that  we  had  decided  to 
denounce  the  alliance  and  conclude  a  separate  peace.  But 
if  my  home  policy  was  so  dangerous,  why  did  he  proclaim 
along  with  Vázsonyi,  even  if  only  in  the  very  last  phase,  that 
they  had  both  adopted  my  whole  programme  ?  And  if  my 
appointment  was  impossible  because  it  would  have  been 
followed  by  a  German  attack  (though,  indeed,  the  Germans 
had  already  more  enemies  than  they  were  able  to  stand 
against),  how  came  it  that  Andrássy  did  not  fear  a  German 
attack  when  he  himself  accepted  the  fundamentals  of  my 
foreign  programme,  denounced  the  German  alliance,  and 
asked  for  a  separate  peace  ? 

Andrássy  considered,  as  a  third  possible  solution,  a 
Coalition  Government,  including  ‘  even  ’  my  friends  and 
myself,  with  the  Social  Democratic  party  and  ‘  perhaps  5  the 
nationalities.  So  runs  his  own  account  of  this  matter, 
though  in  reality  he  was  always  against  the  nationalities 
being  allowed  any  share  in  the  Government  (p.  285).  “  Early 
peace,”  he  writes,  “if  need  be  even  a  separate  peace,  with 
a  new  foreign  policy  ;  the  Personal  Union  ;  a  new  racial 
policy  on  the  basis  of  the  autonomy  of  the  nationalities,  and 
with  international  protection  of  the  rights  of  minorities  ;  a 
new  Suffrage.”  I  read  these  lines  in  amazement. 

If  this  had  really  been  Andrássy’s  programme,  he  would 
never  have  been  able  to  rally  the  Reaction  against  me  with 
his  Chauvinist  catch-phrases.  But  it  was  certainly  not  his 
programme.  In  his  absence  his  followers  had  associated 
themselves  with  Apponyi’s  Manifesto,  advocating  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  State  and  political  unity.  On  his  return  home, 
Andrássy  certainly  did  not  hasten  to  declare  that  his  views 
had  changed  with  regard  to  the  nationalities  question.  Yet 
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it  would  have  needed  very  plain  and  emphatic  disavowals  of 
his  past  to  make  his  altered  standpoint  realized.  But  even 
much  later,  when,  under  Vazsonyis  influence,  Andi  assy 
completely  changed  his  tactics  in  home  policy  and  appro¬ 
priated  my  programme  ’,  and  when  his  candidate  for  the 
Premiership,  Count  John  Hadik,  had  an  article  wiitten  on 
his  programme  in  the  Pester  Lloyd  (October  30),  an  organ 
which  was  friendly  to  his  policy— even  then,  with  the  best  of 
good  will,  it  was  only  possible  to  discover  any  reference  to 
the  nationalities  question  in  this  one  sentence  : 

“  As  to  his  home  policy,  Hadik  will  unite  every  Hungarian 
citizen  on  an  absolutely  open  and  democratic  basis.” 

Even  here  there  is  no  mention  of  autonomy  for  the 
nationalities. 

No  !  ‘  National  autonomy  ’,  and  ‘  the  international  pro¬ 

tection  of  the  rights  of  minorities  ’,  in  the  programme  which 
Andrássy  credits  himself  with  after  the  battle,  are  products 
of  the  esprit  d’escalier. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


THE  LAST  SITTING  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES 

The  King  was  called  to  Hungary.  But  not  to  Budapest  as 
the  Károlyi  party  had  demanded.  Although  the  Monarchy 
was  on  the  point  of  complete  dissolution,  and  the  governing 
clique  must  have  known  that  the  Italian  offensive  was  about 
to  begin,  his  wise  advisers  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Debreczen 
and  personally  to  open  the  Debreczen  University.  They  wished 
by  a  little  festivity  to  give  some  pleasure  to  the  starving  and 
suffering  people,  and  at  the  same  time  by  a  well-planned 
popular  demonstration  to  prove  to  the  King  that  everything 
was  in  order,  that  everyone  was  enthusiastically  loyal  to 
him,  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  need  for  any  special 
measures  to  pacify  the  people.  Until  the  last  moment  their 
system  worked  only  for  outward  appearances.  They  tried 
to  seek  refuge  from  the  coming  Ash  Wednesday  in  a  great 
public  festival,  and  from  the  approaching  military  catas¬ 
trophe  in  a  military  parade.  It  was  a  strange  and  incon¬ 
gruous  thing  that  the  King  should  be  brought  to  Hungary 
to  a  festival  at  a  moment  of  deadly  peril,  when  the  Monarchy, 
that  great  Tower  of  Babel,  was  on  the  point  of  collapse.  It 
is  not  merely  in  looking  back  that  we  see  it  thus  ;  even  at 
the  time  it  appeared  a  ghastly  mockery  to  everyone.  The 
Monarchy  was  threatened  at  a  hundred  points  ;  and  the 
Monarch  allowed  himself  to  be  burdened  with  empty  official 
ceremonies.  Or  had  he  been  persuaded  that  the  old  Moriamur* 
would  be  repeated  ? 

The  story  goes  that  Maria  Theresa  appeared  in  1741  before  the  Hungarian 
Magnates  in  the  diet  at  Pressburg,  with  her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  to  appeal 
for  their  support  in  her  fight  against  Frederick  II  of  Prussia.  Their  reply  was 
“  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  ”  (“  Let  us  die  for  our  King  !  [Trans.] 
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Through  a  chance  mishap  he  had  to  suffer  for  his  irre¬ 
sponsibility  on  that  very  day.  In  Debreczen  he  was  received 
with  the  Austrian  Imperial  anthem,  ‘  Gott  erhalte  ’,  which  is 
more  hateful  to  the  Hungarian  people  than  the  ‘  Wacht  am 
Rhein  ’  to  the  French  ;  it  is  associated  with  so  many  san¬ 
guinary  and  humiliating  memories  of  the  time  when  gun  and 
gallows  reigned  in  Hungary. 

There  were  instructions  that  the  ‘  Gott  erhalte  ’  was  to  be 
played  wherever  the  Monarch  appeared,  and  the  hated  hymn 
continued  uninterruptedly,  drowning  everything  else,  until 
the  King  and  Queen  left  the  platform.  Perhaps  the  military 
commandant  would  have  lost  his  post  if  he  had  allowed 
anything  else  to  be  played.  It  was  a  gross  mistake  but  a 
symbolical  one. 

By  midday  the  news  of  it  had  reached  Budapest.  At  the 
afternoon  sitting  of  the  Chamber  the  Deputies  passed  the 
evening  papers  from  hand  to  hand.  All  were  indignant  : 
“  At  this  of  all  moments  !  ”  The  mechanism  of  the  Monarchy 
was  so  set  and  unadaptable,  up  to  the  moment  before  its  dis¬ 
solution,  that  it  had  to  explode. 

My  friends  and  I  had  agreed  that  after  the  sitting,  probably 
about  6  o’clock,  all  those  politicians  of  various  parties  who 
were  seeking  a  way  out  of  the  country’s  difficulties  on  the 
basis  of  my  programme,  should  meet  at  my  house  in  Egyetem 
Street.  We  were  planning  the  formation  of  a  National 
Council,  such  as  had  already  been  formed  not  only  by  the 
Austrian  nationalities  but  also  by  the  Croats,  the  Slovaks, 
and  the  Roumanians. 

Precious  days  had  been  lost  since  my  negotiations  with 
the  nationalities.  And  I  was  receiving  a  continuous  stream 
of  appeals.  Soldiers  wrote  begging  us  to  wait  no  longer  for 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  ourselves  to  conclude  peace, 
or  they  would  surrender.  From  the  frontier  towns  the 
people  wrote  in  terror  at  the  approach  of  the  Entente  troops. 
Burgomaster  Francis  Harrer  and  Francis  Nagy,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Food  Ministry,  were  with  me  when  I  received  a  tele- 
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phone  message  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (I  had  not 
attended  the  afternoon  sitting)  asking  me  to  come  at  once ; 
the  storm  had  already  broken  !  In  Parliament  I  learned 
what  had  happened.  The  news  of  the  ‘  Gott  erhalte  ’  in 
Debreczen  had  let  loose  the  storm.  The  Opposition  Deputies 
were  beating  on  the  benches  and  demanding  satisfaction. 

Zoltán  Meskó  was  the  loudest  and  most  violent.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  limited  capacity,  entirely  uneducated,  and  a 
violent  Chauvinist.  On  this  day  he  was  slightly  intoxicated. 
Completely  out  of  control  and  beside  himself,  he  roared 
again  and  again  : 

“  A  dirty  trick  !  A  dirty  trick  !  In  Debreczen  they  have 
been  playing  the  ‘  Gott  erhalte  ’  /  We  don’t  put  up  with  that. 
A  beastly  dirty  trick  !  ” 

He  continued  to  run  up  and  down  between  the  extreme 
left  and  the  centre.  At  first  he  was  laughed  at.  But  in  the 
end  he  carried  everyone  with  him.  The  storm  raged  through 
the  whole  House,  and  the  Speaker  was  unable  to  restore 
order.  The  Opposition  was  not  inclined  to  wait.  A  chance 
spark  had  lit  the  smouldering  embers.  Charles  Szász 
suspended  the  sitting,  and  sought  out  John  Hock,  the  only 
leader  of  the  Károlyi  party  who  was  present.  He  asked 
him,  What  did  the  Independence  party  really  want  ?  The 
times  were  so  difficult  and  critical  that  at  least  he  would  like 
to  maintain  order  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  must 
admit  that  what  had  happened  in  Debreczen  had  been  a 
great  blunder  ;  but  now  the  question  was.  What  sort  of 
amends  did  the  Opposition  demand  ? 

John  Hock  replied  that  it  was  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  Opposition  but  of  the  whole  Chamber  that  the  nation 
should  see  that  the  Deputies  were  not  indifferent  to  its 
feelings,  and,  therefore,  amends  must  be  proffered  from  the 
Speaker’s  chair.  The  Speaker  agreed,  and  asked  whether 
the  Opposition  would  be  satisfied  if,  in  his  quality  as  Speaker, 
he  condemned  the  occurrence  as  a  piece  of  tactlessness. 
Hock  thought  that  that  would  suffice. 
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The  Premier,  Wekerle,  then  entered  the  House,  and  the 
Speaker  reported  to  him  what  had  happened.  When 
Wekerle  learned  of  the  proposed  declaration  from  the 
Speaker’s  chair,  he  fell  into  a  rage,  and  would  not  hear  of  it. 
Charles  Szász  pointed  out  that  he  had  already  given  his 
promise  to  the  Opposition  ;  if  the  head  of  the  Government 
took  this  view,  he  would  be  compelled  to  hand  in  his  resig¬ 
nation.  Wekerle,  however,  did  not  wish  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  that,  and  answered  : 

“  Do  as  you  wish,  then.  In  any  case  everything  is  already 
upside  down.  .  .  .  The  front  is  already  breaking  up  !  ” 

After  the  Speaker  had  reopened  the  sitting  he  hurried 
through  his  declaration  censuring  the  Debreczen  incident  as 
an  indiscretion.  He  spoke  words  which  had  not  been 
heard  from  the  Speaker’s  chair  since  the  time  of  Julius 
Justh. 

The  succeeding  calm  was  only  apparent.  The  exasperation 
and  unrest  had  deeper  and  more  serious  grounds  than  those 
to  wThich  Meskó  had  given  expression.  Aladár  Balia  was  just 
speaking  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  telegram  in  the  hands  of  a 
journalist  ;  it  was  sent  to  me  from  Fiume,  and  contained  the 
news  that  the  79th  Croatian  Infantry  Regiment  had  mutinied 
there.  In  the  street  fighting  it  had  disarmed  the  units  of 
the  Hungarian  Home  Defence  Army,  had  put  the  Police 
out  of  action,  had  made  prisoner  Balini,  the  King’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  occupied  the  tobacco  factory  and  the  railway 
station,  and  torn  up  the  railway  as  far  as  Debnice.  These 
rapid  developments  were  an  eloquent  and  unmistakable 
warning  that  the  inaction  of  the  King  and  the  Government 
had  brought  us  now  within  a  few  hours  of  final  disaster. 
The  telegram  from  Fiume  lit  up  the  situation  like  a  search¬ 
light.  I  felt  that  this  was  the  last  chance  for  this  moribund 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  bestir  itself  and  arrive  at  some 
decision.  Public  opinion  no  longer  needed  rousing,  it  was 
crying  for  action  ;  the  difficulty  was  to  restrain  it.  I  pressed 
the  telegram  into  the  hand  of  Aladár  Balia,  telling  him  to 
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interrupt  his  speech  and  read  it  out  at  once.  He  did  so,  the 
Chamber  listening  with  strained  attention*. 

The  effect  of  this  telegram  was  instantaneous.  The  whole 
Chamber  turned  to  Wekerle,  who  sat  in  his  place,  completely 
at  a  loss  ;  what  he  said  was  unintelligible.  The  sitting  was 
suspended.  Everyone  thronged  out  into  the  great  hall.  I 
spoke  a  few  words  : 

“  The  catastrophe  is  upon  us.  We  must  all  be  prepared 
for  anything.  Only  a  coward  will  shrink  back  from  danger. 
One  thing  is  certain  :  the  Government  must  go.” 

Even  Andrássy  agreed  that  I  was  right  :  “  This  is  no 
child’s  play.”  But  Apponyi  tried  to  deter  us  from  action. 
“  I  am  not  going  to  be  forced  to  one  side  or  the  other  ”, 
he  said,  “I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  sort  of 
turbulence  !  ” 

I  was  conferring  with  Pallavicini,  Andrássy,  and  Oscar 
Jászi,  when  someone,  I  do  not  know  who,  cried,  “  Back  into 
the  Chamber  !  ”  We  went  in.  The  Opposition  was  resolved 
not  even  to  let  the  Government  get  to  their  seats.  They 
impatiently  demanded  the  reopening  of  the  sitting,  and 
there  were  some  who  proposed  that  the  oldest  Deputy 
present  should  be  elected  Speaker  for  the  time  being.  After 
the  Government  had  been  deliberating  an  hour  and  a  half 
Charles  Szász  brought  them  news  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  House.  Then  Andrássy  came  hurriedly  up  to  me  and  told 
me  that  the  Government  intended  to  resign,  but  that  Wekerle 
wanted  first  to  confer  with  the  party  leaders. 

They  gathered  for  consultation  in  the  Premier’s  room. 
All  the  party  leaders  of  the  old  Parliament  were  there  : 
Wekerle,  Tisza,  Apponyi,  Andrássy,  and  of  the  People’s 
party,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Aladár  Zichy  and  Stephen 
Rakovszky ;  Vázsonyi,  Stephen  Szabó  of  Nagyatád  (it  is 
noteworthy  that  he  also  was  drawn  in),  Ákos  Bizony,  and 

*  It  was  alleged  afterwards  that  this  telegram  was  a  forgery.  Jekelfalussy, 
the  Governor  of  Fiume,  visited  me  soon  after  I  became  Premier  and  con¬ 
firmed  its  authenticity.  He  had  continually  implored  Wekerle  for  help,  and 
had  foretold  what  would  happen,  but  in  vain. 
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myself.  Wekerle  immediately  informed  the  gathering  that 
on  the  reopening  of  the  sitting  he  would  allay  the  excite¬ 
ment  by  announcing  the  unconditional  resignation  of  the 
Cabinet.  Everyone  then  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  and  what  sort  of  a  Government  would  have 
to  be  formed.  After  Wekerle,  Tisza  spoke  ;  he  considered 
that  a  Coalition  Government  should  be  formed,  with  Julius 
Andrássy  or  Albert  Apponyi  as  head  of  the  Cabinet.  He  and 
his  followers  would  gladly  support  such  a  Government,  and 
he  would  also  agree  to  my  inclusion  in  it.  He  would,  how¬ 
ever,  absolutely  oppose  the  formation  of  a  Károlyi  Cabinet. 
Finally  he  declared  that  he  would  also  agree  to  the  granting 
of  universal  suffrage,  although  his  heart  bled  to  do  it.  After¬ 
wards  the  other  leaders,  one  after  the  other,  repeated  very 
nicely  their  little  texts  :  that  they  would  not  allow  the  new 
Government  to  be  formed  under  my  leadership,  but  agreed 
that  I  and  other  members  of  my  party  should  receive  port¬ 
folios,  and  further  that  elements  at  present  outside  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  represented  in  the  new  Government.  I 
declared  that  neither  I  nor  the  Károlyi  party  nor  the 
Social  Democrats  would  agree  to  a  Coalition  dominated  by 
the  leaders  responsible  for  the  pro-war,  Teutophile,  anti¬ 
nationality,  anti-national  policy  of  the  past.  But  I  was 
ready  to  form  a  Government  on  the  basis  of  my  own  pro¬ 
gramme,  and,  in  order  to  pacify  the  historical  classes,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  grave  situation  in  which  the  country 
wras  placed,  to  admit  into  it  one  or  two  representatives  of 
Andrássy’s  party,  of  Apponyi’s  party,  of  the  People’s  party, 
and  of  the  Democratic  party.  To  this  they  refused  to  agree. 

This  unfruitful  debate  lasted  a  considerable  time.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Deputies  outside  were  becoming  more  and  more 
impatient.  They  had  had  bad  experiences  with  their  leaders, 
and  feared,  not  without  reason,  that  the  ‘  captains  ’  might 
betray  the  ‘  crews  ’.  The  Károlyi  party  trusted  me,  and 
knew  that  I  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  my  standpoint.  I 
was  also  the  hope  of  the  independent  Deputies  who  belonged 
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to  no  party.  In  the  corridors  there  was  buzzing  like  a  bee¬ 
hive,  and  the  lords  of  Hungarian  politics  had  to  recognize 
with  amazement  that  the  ‘  men  ’  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny. 
They  were  daring  to  enter  the  Chamber  !  That  had  never 
happened  before.  They  sent  word  to  us  that  it  would  be  well 
to  break  off  the  conference,  for,  from  now  on,  they  would 
never  allow  the  leaders,  in  whom  they  had  been  so  sorely 
deceived,  again  to  pass  resolutions  without  them  and  against 
them.  The  Speaker  twice  opened  the  door  and  urged  that 
we  should  end  the  conference,  for  there  was  great  agitation 
outside.  I  also  begged  them  to  end  the  discussion,  since  the 
fate  of  the  nation  would  not  in  any  case  be  decided  by  us  in 
that  room. 

A  gloomy  silence  prevailed  in  the  hall  when  the  Speaker 
opened  the  sitting.  In  the  meanwhile  Wekerle  had  also 
taken  his  seat.  Then,  reddening  hotly,  he  announced  his 
resignation,  and  added  that  he  would  propose  to  the  King 
that  a  Government  should  be  formed  which  would  embody 
also  the  national  forces  which  stood  outside  the  House. 
When  Wekerle  sat  down  an  unexampled  scene  took  place. 
The  occupants  of  the  left  side  of  the  Journalists’  Gallery  rose 
and  shouted  : 

“  Freedom  of  the  Press  !  Down  with  the  Censor  !  ” 

The  Károlyi  party  rose  and  gave  cheers  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Press.  The  demonstration  continued  for  ten  minutes. 
Tisza  sprang  up,  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  Gallery  and 
shouted, 

“  Throw  them  out  !  ” 

But  the  Speaker,  Charles  Szász,  who  formerly  had  obeyed 
Tisza’s  slightest  nod,  now  only  quietly  requested  the  honoured 
representatives  of  the  Press  not  to  disturb  the  Parliamentary 
order  of  the  sitting. 

The  demonstration  had  been  organized  by  two  journalists  : 
the  Social  Democrat  Francis  Göndör,  editor  of  the  pacifist 
weekly,  Az  Ember  (‘  Man  ’),  and  to  this  day  one  of  my  most 
courageous  supporters,  and  Andrew  Szakács,  editor  of  the 
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Károlyi  party’s  daily  paper,  Virradat  (‘  Daybreak  ’),  in  whose 
paper  “  ten  thousand  heads  ”  were  demanded  during  the 
Revolution,  and  who  later  betrayed  the  cause  of  the 
Hungarian  people  by  becoming  the  first  head  of  the  Press 
Department  of  the  Counter-revolution. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  never  again  assembled,  except 
once  after  the  victory  of  the  Revolution,  on  November  16, 
the  day  on  which  the  National  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and 
then  only  in  order  to  be  formally  dissolved. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

From  Parliament  we  went  to  dinner  at  Andrássy’s  house  on 
the  river  bank.  Andrássy  had  been  informed  by  Windisch- 
grátz,  who  had  left  Debreczen  and  met  the  King  that  day  at 
Gödöllő,  that  the  King  would  receive  him  the  next  morning. 
Andrássy’s  appointment  as  Foreign  Minister  seemed  then  very 
probable. 

It  was  11  o’clock  at  night  when  I  returned  to  my  house  in 
Egyetem  Street,  where  the  representatives  of  the  Károlyi 
party,  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Radicals,  and  the  un¬ 
attached  members  who  had  come  over  to  us  had  already 
begun  discussions.  Since  National  Councils  had  been 
forming  everywhere,  there  was  a  movement  among  us  as 
well  in  favour  of  waiting  no  longer,  but  taking  the  control 
of  events  into  our  own  hands.  The  events  in  the  Chamber 
had  shown  that  the  Government  no  longer  had  any  strength 
or  standing  left,  and  that  the  longer  we  delayed  seizing 
power  the  more  the  country  would  suffer.  We  leaders 
wanted,  however,  to  wait  to  the  last  moment  before  setting 
up  a  rival  Government.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  feeling 
throughout  the  country,  we  had  no  doubt  that,  once  a 
National  Council  was  formed,  the  Government  would  have  no 
power  behind  it  and  the  National  Council  would  be  able  to 
direct  the  course  of  events.  But  in  our  desire  for  evolution 
rather  than  revolution,  we  held  our  hand  as  long  as  the 
slightest  hope  remained. 

Judging  from  my  consultations  with  the  party  leaders  in 
Parliament,  my  friends  shared  my  conviction  that  the 
existing  leaders  would  never  of  their  own  accord  acquiesce  in 
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the  logical  consequences  of  their  fall,  so  that  we  were  obliged 
to  throw  our  restraint  aside  and  get  to  work.  At  this  night 
consultation  at  my  house  there  were  present  :  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  party,  Count  Theodore  Batthyány,  John  Hock, 
Martin  Lovászy,  and  myself ;  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
Sigismund  Kunfi  and  Ernest  Garami  ;  and  in  addition, 
Oscar  Jászi,  Paul  Szende,  Louis  Pur j esz,  Julius  Rácz, 
Ladislaus  Fényes,  Francis  Harrer,  and  Francis  Nagy. 

I  began  by  giving  those  present  an  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  conference  of  party  leaders  that  had  just  taken 
place.  I  mentioned  that  they  had  all  been  against  my 
appointment  as  Prime  Minister.  Nevertheless,  I  said,  I  had 
adhered  to  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  formed,  under 
my  Premiership,  a  Cabinet  in  which  there  should  be  places 
for  the  representatives  of  the  Károlyi  party,  of  the  Social 
Democrats,  of  the  Radicals,  of  the  nationalities  if  possible, 
of  the  unattached  members  who  had  sided  with  us,  and,  in 
order  to  appease  the  whole  country  and  to  avoid  excesses, 
also  for  those  politicians  of  the  Andrássy,  Apponyi,  and 
People’s  parties  who,  although  belonging  to  the  historical 
classes,  had  gained  wisdom  through  misfortune,  and  were 
prepared  to  support  our  coalition  programme.  I  urged  my 
friends  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Julius  Andrássy, 
who  to-day  represented  the  whole  of  historical  Hungary,  and 
not  to  exclude  the  old  parties  entirely  from  our  coalition, 
since,  however  much  they  might  have  been  weakened  tem¬ 
porarily,  they  still  commanded  a  certain  amount  of  power. 
I  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  saying  this  I  was  in  no  way 
influenced  by  motives  of  relationship  or  family,  but  by 
purely  practical  considerations.  I  thought  that  this  could 
but  increase  our  strength  and  make  our  way  easier  and 
smoother,  without  prejudicing  our  chances  of  effective  work  ; 
for  after  all  we  should  certainly  admit  to  our  Cabinet  none 
but  those  who  unreservedly  adopted  the  basis  of  our  pro¬ 
gramme.  I  also  put  forward  the  idea  that  Andrássy  should 
be  Foreign  Minister,  so  as  to  assure  ourselves  of  his  support 
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without  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  reactionary  influence 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary.  He  would  only  serve 
temporarily,  however,  as  joint  Foreign  Minister,  until  the 
separation  from  Austria  was  completed,  when  he  would 
automatically  become  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  on  a 
date  to  be  determined.  Among  the  politicians  of  the  Right, 
who  might  possibly  come  in  question  for  my  Cabinet,  I 
mentioned  such  men  as  Louis  Návay,  Margrave  George 
Pallavicini,  Gabriel  Ugrón,  Francis  Székely,  Béla  Mezössy. 

All  those  present,  from  Theodore  Batthyány  to  Ernest 
Garami,  raised  objections  to  Andrássy.  The  Independents 
and  J ászi  pointed  out  that  Andrássy’s  name  was  bound  to  be 
a  red  rag  to  the  Entente  and  the  nationalities,  so  that  his 
participation  might  mean  a  bad  peace.  The  Socialists  and 
Radicals  added  that,  among  the  populace,  Andrássy,  the 

black  Count,  ’  was  so  unloved,  indeed  hated,  that  the  new 
Government  might  get  into  the  greatest  difficulties  on  his 
account. 

While  our  meeting  was  taking  place  in  the  large  reception- 
room,  Margrave  George  Pallavicini  was  waiting  in  my  private 
rooms  to  hear  the  result  of  the  discussion.  My  secretary, 
Henry  Simonyi,  who  was  also  acting  as  secretary  to  the 
conference,  went  to  him  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  keep 
him  informed  of  the  feeling  of  the  meeting,  and  told  him  that 
not  one  of  those  present  would  accept  Andrássy,  although  I 
had  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  for  him.  In  dismay, 
Pallavicini  had  me  called  away  from  the  conference,  ostensibly 
to  speak  to  me  on  an  important  matter.  The  fact  was  that 
Pallavicini  had  in  the  meantime  telephoned  to  our  mutual 
father-in-law,  Andrássy,  and  had  learnt  that  the  King 
intended  to  appoint  him  joint  Foreign  Minister  that  very 
night.  I  left  the  conference  for  a  few  minutes,  and  went  to 
my  brother-in-law,  who  told  me  of  Andrássy’s  appointment 
as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  asked  me  to  return  to  the 
meeting  at  once  and  to  request  a  reconsideration  of  the 
question  in  Andrássy’s  favour.  If  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
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I  was  to  inform  them  of  the  accomplished  fact  that  Andrássy 
was  already  appointed. 

Having  been  witness  of  the  feeling,  which  was  directed 
even  against  myself  when  I  championed  Andrássy,  I  felt  that 
this  news  would  further  strengthen  the  opposition  to  him, 
and  that  the  appointment  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  an 
accomplished  fact  which  it  was  best  to  accept,  but  as  a 
provocation  demanding  defensive  measures.  However,  I 
went  in,  and  after  telling  those  present  that  Andrássy  had  been 
appointed  Foreign  Minister,  I  begged  them  to  accept  this  and 
to  work  with  him.  Accept  it  they  were  obliged  to,  since  they 
could  in  no  wise  alter  the  accomplished  fact.  But  this 
appointment  had  suddenly  provoked  something  which  we 
had  wanted  to  hold  back  as  yet  :  the  resolve  that  the 
National  Council  must  now  be  set  up  at  once.  It  also  pro¬ 
voked  the  firm  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  institution  of 
the  Common  Foreign  Office  within  a  definite  and  very  short 
time.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  an  Hungarian  Foreign 
Office  must  come  automatically  into  being  at  a  very  early 
date,  even  before  the  commencement  of  peace  negotiations. 
Even  if  the  joint  Foreign  Minister  offered  peace  and  began 
the  discussion  about  the  armistice,  the  peace  negotiations 
and  the  conclusion  of  peace  must  still  be  the  affair  of  the 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister. 

This  night  conference  had  thus  the  concrete  result  that  we 
declared  in  principle  the  necessity  for  setting  up  the  National 
Council,  and  decided  on  the  necessary  steps.  A  second 
concrete  result  was  that  we  had  declared  for  the  speedy 
liquidation  of  the  institution  of  a  Common  Foreign  Office  and 
for  the  formation  of  an  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Andrássy  asserts  that  the  setting  up  of  the  National 
Council,  as  a  revolutionary  act,  converted  the  political  crisis 
into  a  family  crisis  between  us.  Prince  Louis  Windischgrátz, 
in  his  Miinchhausen-like  tales,  goes  still  further,  and  states 
simply  that  Andrássy  had  already  for  months  past  broken 
off  all  intercourse  with  me,  and  that,  when  he  met  me  at 
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Andrássy’s,  at  the  end  of  October,  the  icy  coldness  with 
which  Andrássy  treated  me  was  striking.  There  was  no 
question  of  icy  coldness. 

On  the  day  following  that  of  the  conference  which  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  National  Council,  when  I  was  taking 
breakfast  in  Andrássy’s  house  on  the  river  bank,  I  was 
obliged  to  realize  that  Andrássy  and  his  associates  were 
occupied  in  appropriating  my  programme.  We  were  sitting 
in  the  large  reception-room,  and  Vázsonyi,  whom  Windisch- 
grátz  had  brought  with  him,  was  in  the  next  room.  My  wife 
could  not  help  hearing  Vázsonyi’s  declaration  that  my  pro¬ 
gramme  must  be  adopted  and  an  energetic  Government 
appointed  with  Hadik  at  its  head,  as  the  only  means  of  fore¬ 
stalling  Bolshevism.  In  the  discussion,  to  which  I  was  then 
called  in,  both  Pallavicini  and  Maurice  Esterházy  took  part, 
besides  Andrássy  and  Vázsonyi.  Andrássy  wanted  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  Bill  to  create  an  Hungarian  Foreign  Office,  under 
which  it  was  not  to  be  set  up  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  although  an  Hungarian  delegate  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
peace  conference.  On  this  point  we  naturally  could  not 
agree.  But  this  was  a  political  difference  and  certainly  not 
a  family  one. 

At  noon  on  October  25  the  students  of  the  University 
demonstrated  in  front  of  my  house,  and  a  large  deputation 
of  young  men  called  on  me.  Batthyány  said  to  my  -wife  : 
“  Be  careful  !  that  is  the  first  stone  starting  to  roll,  and  there 
will  be  no  stopping  it.”  John  Hock  addressed  the  young 
people  from  the  window,  and  when  he  said  :  “  Our  young 
King  also  wants  peace  ”,  a  few  interrupters  called  for  cheers 
for  the  Republic.  The  students  wanted  to  go  to  the  King  at 
Gödöllő,  but  I  dissuaded  them.  They  asked  from  me,  and 
obtained,  a  red,  white,  and  green  flag.  Then  they  marched 
to  the  Burg*.  They  broke  through  the  cordon  which 
barred  the  way  to  the  inner  court  of  the  royal  palace. 

The  upper  part  of  Buda,  where  several  of  the  aristocratic  families  lived. 
[Trans.] 
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and  the  soldiers  admitted  them  into  the  building.  They 
crowded  into  the  halls,  nailed  their  programme  on  the  walls, 
and  then  departed  quite  peacefully.  The  soldiers  again  let 
them  alone,  but  suddenly  they  were  surrounded  by  mounted 
police  who  pressed  them  against  the  wall  and  tried  to  take 
away  their  flag.  There  were  several  wounded.  A  part  of 
the  crowd  flowed  back  to  our  house,  where  the  wounded 
were  brought  in,  and  my  wife  and  my  sister  Elisabeth  treated 
them  in  the  nursery,  which  they  had  turned  into  a  hospital. 
This  demonstration  was  not  yet  taken  very  seriously  by  the 
authorities,  although,  contrary  to  all  discipline,  officers  in 
uniform  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to  take  part  in  it.  After 
this  demonstration,  the  organizers  of  it  decided  that  a  special 
Soldiers’  Council  should  be  formed,  to  win  the  officers  and 
men  for  the  cause  of  national  liberation,  and  a  Students 
Council  to  win  the  young  people.  The  Soldiers’  Council 
wanted  to  hold  its  meetings  at  first  in  my  house.  I  had  not 
much  confidence  in  its  members,  and  after  a  day  or  two  I 
succeeded  in  dislodging  them.  I  never  attended  one  of  their 
sittings,  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  the  National  Council  also,  up 
to  the  last  moment,  did  not  take  them  very  seriously.  The 
National  Council  had  no  connexion  with  the  Soldiers’ 
Councils.  On  the  day  of  the  demonstration  in  the  Burg,  at 
3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  Court  motor-car  took  me  to 
Gödöllő.  I  had  asked  Andrássy  to  tell  the  King  that  there 
was  no  object  in  summoning  me  to  this  audience.  But 
Andrássy  said  that  he  would  on  no  account  delivel  the 
message. 

During  the  audience  I  explained  in  detail  my  already 
known  programme,  and  spoke  to  the  King  no  longer  as 
President  of  the  Independence  party,  but  as  the  probable 
President  of  the  National  Council.  During  my  audience 
Julius  Andrássy  was  announced,  and  the  King  broke  off  our 
talk  to  receive  Andrássy,  who  wanted  to  go  on  to  Vienna  to 
take  up  his  office.  After  Andrássy  had  gone,  the  King  sent 
for  me  again.  The  King  listened  to  my  programme,  both  as 
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regards  questions  of  policy  and  of  persons  ;  but  he  came  to 
no  decision.  He  neither  assented  not  dissented.  Before 
leaving,  I  recommended  the  King  to  receive  Theodore 
Batthyány  and  Gabriel  Ugrón  also.  Since  this  committed 
him  to  nothing,  he  agreed.  In  order  to  clear  myself  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  I  warned  the  hesitating  King  with  the  utmost 
frankness  of  the  great  danger  which  threatened  the  country 
and  the  throne  as  well,  precisely  on  account  of  his  hesitation. 
1  recommended  him  to  adopt  a  solution  of  his  own  free  will 
as  quickly  as  possible,  since  either  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  this,  or  the  waves  would  sweep  over  us,  and  events  force 
their  own  decision.  I  pointed  out  that  it  would  make  a  very 
great  difference  whether  the  solution  was  brought  about 
with  him  or  without  him,  or  even  against  him  by  an 
exasperated  people.  In  spite  of  this  tone,  to  which  he  was 
probably  unused,  the  King  showed  no  anger — indeed,  he  was 
generally  incapable  of  anger.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  to 
adopt  the  common  expression,  exceedingly  gracious  through¬ 
out  the  audience.  Apart  from  an  invitation  for  Batthyány, 
the  one  positive  thing  that  he  said  was  that  he  too  con¬ 
sidered  an  immediate  separate  peace  to  be  unavoidable. 
The  necessary  steps  were  to  be  taken  at  once,  and  he  con¬ 
sidered,  therefore,  that  every  ground  of  difference  between 
Andrássy  and  myself  had  now  disappeared  and  that  a  very 
satisfactory  basis  for  our  collaboration  had  been  found.  For 
an  hour  I  explained  to  him  the  standpoint  of  the  National 
Council,  now  in  course  of  formation,  and  why  we  could  not 
agree  to  the  retention  of  the  joint  Foreign  Minister.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  why  the  creators  of  the  National  Council  were 
so  uncompromising,  but  there  was  no  other  result  of  the 
audience. 

On  the  whole  this  audience  was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  me,  for  the  King  and  Andrássy  had  not  only  proved  unable 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  with  me,  but  they  also  failed  to 
l  ouse  themselves  to  a  décision  in  any  other  direction.  The 
one  thing  to  which  they  clung  firmly  was  their  resolve  not  to 
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yield  to  our  demand  for  an  Hungarian  Foreign  Office.  On 
this  one  point  they  had,  at  any  rate,  taken  up  a  definite 
attitude  ;  on  all  others  they  adhered  to  their  policy  of 
vacillation  and  indecision. 

After  the  audience  I  met  Andrássy  outside.  He  was  with 
Count  Nicholas  Szécsén,  who  had  been  there  to  take  the  oath. 
When  he  caught  sight  of  me,  he  asked  Szécsén  to  give  up  his 
place  in  the  car  to  me,  so  that  we  could  go  to  town  together 
and  talk  on  the  way.  There  was  certainly  no  trace  of  a 
family  crisis. 

In  the  evening  the  King  received  Theodore  Batthyány  and 
Ugrón,  as  I  had  recommended.  This  audience  produced  no 
result. 

Both  Batthyány  and  I  spoke  of  the  audience  with  the 
King  to  the  members  of  the  Organization  Committee  which 
had  met  in  my  house  to  arrange  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
National  Council.  The  universal  opinion  was  that  the  hour 
had  arrived  in  which  this  national  instrument  must  be 
fashioned,  to  lead  the  nation,  now  that  the  country  was  in 
effect  without  a  Government  ;  seizing  and  exercising  supreme 
power  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation. 

At  the  party  supper  arranged  by  the  Independence  party, 
at  which  both  the  unattached  Deputies  and  the  Independence 
Deputies  of  the  Bizony  group  were  present,  I  announced 
that  we  were  ranging  ourselves  against  the  appointment  of 
Andrássy  as  joint  Foreign  Minister,  since  every  day  of  hesita¬ 
tion  and  every  failure  resulting  from  the  continued  existence 
of  the  joint  institutions  might  cost  an  Hungarian  county. 
Finally  I  set  out  the  following  programme  of  Hungary’s 
future  :  a  complete  breach  with  the  past,  an  understanding 
with  the  nationalities,  complete  and  fundamental  demo¬ 
cratization,  an  independent  Hungarian  Foreign  Office. 
Andrássy,  I  said,  was  taking  other  paths,  led  astray  by  his 
whole  mentality,  which  denied  him  the  clearness  of  vision 
necessary  for  a  break  with  the  past.  In  view  of  his 
attitude,  any  understanding  had  become  impossible  between 
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us  ;  and  it  was  essential  that  we  should  begin  to  act  from  this 
day.  All  shared  my  opinion,  and  on  the  evening  of  October 
25,  we  founded  the  National  Council.  We  drew  up  our  pro¬ 
gramme  in  twelve  points,  and  called  upon  the  whole  country 
to  support  us. 

On  October  24,  the  Press  censorship  was  de  facto  abolished 
by  the  Budapest  Journalists’  Association  and  the  Free  Union 
of  Budapest  Journalists,  their  members  simply  omitting  to 
submit  their  manuscripts  and  proofs  to  the  censorship. 
Consequently,  the  next  morning  the  whole  country  read,  in 
the  papers  which  shared  our  political  views,  the  programme 
of  the  National  Council,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
drafted  by  Martin  Lovászy,  in  the  following  twelve  points  : 

I  The  present  Parliamentary  and  Government  system  is 
a  corrupt  one.  The  country  looks  upon  it,  not  as  its  repre¬ 
sentation,  but  as  its  enemy.  It  must  be  abolished  without 
delay. 

II  The  complete  military  and  diplomatic  independence 
of  Hungary  must  be  established  at  once.  The  Hungarian 
forces  must  be  brought  home,  and  foreign  forces  transported 
from  Hungary  to  their  own  countries. 

III  The  war  has  become  entirely  hopeless  and  must  be 
stopped  forthwith.  The  coming  peace  or  armistice  terms  must 
be  negotiated  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  Hungary.  The  alliance  with  Germany 
must  be  denounced. 

IV  Parliament  must  be  dissolved  immediately,  and  a 
general  election  promptly  held.  Universal,  equal,  secret 
franchise,  with  the  inclusion  of  woman’s  suffrage,  must  at 
once  be  made  law.  The  same  franchise  must  in  future  hold 
also  for  municipal  and  communal  elections. 

V  The  right  of  self-determination,  under  the  principles 
defined  by  President  Wilson,  must  forthwith  be  granted  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  country  whose  speech  is  not  Magyar. 
This  demand  is  made  in  the  conviction  that  these  principles 
not  only  do  not  endanger  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
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country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  calculated  to  establish  it 
on  a  firm  foundation.  The  cultural  liberties  and  local  self- 
government  of  the  nationalities  must  be  developed  to  the 
utmost  extent.  The  peaceful  competition  of  cultures,  which 
should  so  be  guaranteed,  will  best  further  the  material, 
intellectual,  and  moral  well-being  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
country.  In  the  new  Hungary,  the  distinction  between 
‘  nation  ’  and  ‘  nationalities  ’,  the  source  of  the  most  injurious 
misconstructions,  must  pass  away  once  for  all.  This  country 
has  to  become  a  fraternal  federation  of  equal  peoples  ;  for 
we  are  not  striving  for  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  country  from  national  particularism,  but  on 
the  ground  of  the  economic  and  geographical  interdependence 
of  its  territories.  Not  on  force  and  compulsion,  but  on  the 
sober  realization  of  this  interdependence,  do  we  base  our  hope 
that  all  the  peoples  of  our  country  will  remain  true  to  the 
conception  of  their  community  of  fate. 

VI  The  freedom  of  assembly  and  combination  must  be 
guaranteed.  The  Press  censorship,  which  no  longer  serves 
the  national  conduct  of  the  war  but  only  selfish  party  and 
class  interests,  must  be  abolished,  and  liberty  of  the  Pi  ess 
and  of  conscience  established  by  law. 

VII  A  general  amnesty  must  be  granted  to  all  those,  both 
civilians  and  members  of  the  forces,  who  are  under  sentence 
for  political  offences.  Political  prosecutions  must  be  aban¬ 
doned,  whether  they  are  being  heard  before  civil  or  military 
courts. 

VIII  The  threatened  famine  must  be  prevented  by 
political  measures  taken  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

IX  A  comprehensive  agrarian  reform,  to  assist  the 
people  to  get  land,  and  corresponding  social  reforms,  must 
be  introduced,  in  order  effectively  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of 
the  working  population,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  return¬ 
ing  soldiers.  The  amassing  of  excessive  wealth  must  be 
counteracted.  This  wealth  must  be  converted  in  the  utmost 
measure  possible  to  serve  public  ends. 
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X  The  newly  established  Ukrainian,  Polish,  Czech,  South 
Slav,  and  German-Austrian  Commonwealths  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  Hungary.  It  must  be  our  aim  to  convince  them 
that  independent,  democratic  Hungary  is  in  no  way  opposed 
to  their  just  rights  to  existence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  desires 
the  closest  possible  economic  and  political  alliance  with 
them,  in  the  conviction  that  these  States  will  similarly 
respect  Hungary’s  no  less  just  right  to  existence. 

XI  Suitable  representatives  must  be  entrusted  with  the 
mission  of  communicating  the  real  aims  of  the  Magyar 
democracy  to  the  educated  public  abroad.  At  the  same  time 
the  conviction  must  be  expressed  and  conveyed  of  the 
harmony  of  interests  existing  between  the  Magyars  and 
their  brother-peoples  of  other  nationalities. 

XII  In  the  general  peace  negotiations,  Hungary  must  be 
represented  by  men  who  are  unqualified  adherents  of  the 
idea  of  disarmament,  international  courts  of  arbitration,  and 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  Peace  Treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk 
and  Bucarest  must  be  annulled.  The  National  Representative 
Assembly  must  decide  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  treaty 
of  peace. 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  this  Manifesto  was  circulated  in  the 
following  newspapers  :  Népszava  (‘  Voice  of  the  People  ’), 
Világ  (‘The  World’),  Magyarország  (‘Hungary’),  Az  Est 
(‘  The  Evening  ’),  Déli  Hirlap  (‘  Midday  Journal  ’),  Pesti 
Napló  (‘  Pest  Advertiser  ’),  and  Virradat  (‘  The  Dawn  ’). 
Indescribable  enthusiasm  was  aroused  throughout  the 
country.  In  these  twelve  points  there  was  expressed  without 
reservation  the  inmost  desire  of  every  thinking  man  in 
Hungary. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  Andrássy  left  for  Vienna,  to 
take  up  his  office.  Before  his  departure,  my  wife  spoke  to 
him  at  the  station  by  my  request.  Once  more  she  drew  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  from  my  intimate  acquaintance 
with  public  feeling  I  was  convinced  that  the  situation  was  in 
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the  highest  degree  critical.  My  latest  proposal  had  been  that 
the  members  of  the  National  Council  should  concur  in 
Andrássy’s  appointment  as  Foreign  Minister,  provided  that  he 
agreed  that  the  joint  Ministry  should  merely  remain  as  a 
liquidating  Ministry  for  a  definite,  short  period,  and  that  he 
should  continue  in  office  as  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  after 
the  liquidation.  The  period  of  time  was  not  to  exceed  two 
months.  To  the  National  Council  even  this  period  seemed 
too  long.  I  wanted,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  an  agreement 
with  Andrássy,  independently  of  the  two  months’  limit,  that, 
in  case  the  peace  negotiations  should  begin  before  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  Hungary  should  be  allowed  repre¬ 
sentation  through  an  emissary  of  her  own  with  full  powers. 
Even  to  this  Andrássy  refused  to  agree.  “  I  am  not  going  to 
have  my  hands  tied  ”,  was  his  reply. 

The  last  conversation  which  I  had  had  with  Andrássy  on 
the  subject  of  his  appointment  as  joint  Foreign  Minister, 
took  place  in  my  mother-in-law’s  drawing-room,  and  still 
remains  clearly  in  my  memory.  He  had  scarcely  a  single 
serious  argument  to  offer,  but  refused  to  give  way.  I  left  him 
with  the  remark  that  henceforth  our  ways  would  part.  (In 
the  course  of  my  life  I  have  said  this  to  three  people  :  Tisza, 
Czernin,  and  Andrássy.)  I  added  that,  from  the  political 
standpoint,  I  regretted  it,  for  I  was  sure  that  his  insistence 
could  only  prejudice  both  his  own  interests  and  those  of  the 
Dynasty  ;  while  for  myself  and  my  political  colleagues  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether,  in  our  own  struggle 
for  the  new  Hungary,  we  had  to  shoulder  yet  another  diffi¬ 
culty  on  top  of  the  innumerable  difficulties  we  had  already. 
Personally,  however,  I  was  glad  that  we  were  not  to  be 
members  of  one  and  the  same  Cabinet,  for  it  would  be  easier 
so  to  continue  to  maintain  the  friendly  relations  which, 
notwithstanding  political  differences,  had  always  existed 
between  us ;  easier,  at  any  rate,  than  if,  as  members  of  the  same 
Cabinet,  the  struggle  over  our  conflicting  views  had  driven  us 
into  violent  disagreements.  Andrássy  spoke  in  similar  terms. 
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Scarcely  had  Andrássy  taken  office  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  when  on  October  26,  as  his  first  official  act,  he  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  German  Emperor  through  King  Charles  that 
the  Monarchy  was  unable  to  continue  fighting  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  complete  ruin,  intended  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace.  This,  then,  was  what  King  Charles  had  meant  when 
he  told  me  we  were  appealing  for  a  separate  peace.  A  month 
ago  Andrássy  had  said  in  an  interview  :  “  Rather  death 

with  honour - ” 

Meanwhile  the  King  continued  to  give  audiences  to 
Hungarian  statesmen.  But  neither  I  nor  the  National 
Council  could  any  longer  expect  that  the  King  would  end  the 
crisis  by  appointing  a  Károlyi  Cabinet.  We  were  driven, 
therefore,  to  rely  on  ourselves,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out 
our  original  programme.  For  Sunday  the  27th  we  organized 
an  open-air  meeting  before  the  Parliament  building  ;  in  the 
existing  temper  of  the  public  it  promised  to  develop  into  an 
impressive  demonstration. 

In  the  morning  Simon  Krausz,  Director-General  of  the 
Magyar  Bank,  called  on  me.  He  explained  the  reason  of 
his  visit  as  follows  :  He  had  discussed  with  several  of  the  more 
democratic  among  the  political  leaders  the  possibility  of  a 
solution  of  the  crisis  which  might  be  accepted  by  some  of 
their  number  who  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  idea  of  my  becoming  Prime  Minister. 
The  proposed  solution  was  entirely  approved  by  my  brother- 
in-law,  Marquess  Pallavicini,  and  he,  Simon  Krausz,  knew 
that  the  King  would  accept  the  plan  without  demur.  He 
had  on  a  piece  of  paper  a  list  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  appointed  at  once  under  this  plan.  I  was  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  and  an  adequate  number  of  portfolios  in  the 
Cabinet  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  Károlyi  party  (Batthyány 
and  Lovászy  being  suggested),  the  Social  Democratic  party 
(Garami,  Kunfi),  and  the  bourgeois  Radicals  (Jászi).  A  con¬ 
dition  was  that  three  portfolios,  those  of  the  Ministers  of 
Defence,  Finance,  and  Justice,  should  be  allotted  to  members 
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of  the  Andrássy  party.  (In  times  of  revolution  the  individual 
portfolios  carry  varying  weight.  That  of  the  Defence 
Minister  would  have  become  the  portfolio  of  the  Hungarian 
Minister  of  War,  which  would  be  of  great  importance.  The 
portfolio  of  the  Finance  Minister  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
that  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  less  so.)  The  programme  was 
to  conform  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  National  Council, 
and  our  wishes  were  also  to  be  met  in  respect  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  That  is  to  say,  the  joint  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  only  to  function  for  two  months,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  would  automatically  come  into  existence.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  if  the  Peace  Conference  were  summoned 
before  the  liquidation  of  the  joint  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
could  be  effected,  Hungary  should  be  represented  at  the 
Peace  Conference  by  her  own  delegates,  with  full  plenary 
powers.  (At  that  time  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the 
Peace  Conference  would  be  called  within  a  very  short  time.) 
I  took  note  of  the  project,  and  Simon  Krausz  left  me  with 
the  assurance  that  I  should  receive  confirmation  of  it  from 
an  authoritative  quarter  by  the  same  afternoon. 

Marquess  George  Pallavicini  did  in  fact  ring  me  up  in  the 
afternoon,  and  reiterated  point  for  point  the  proposal  made 
by  Simon  Krausz.  To  him  also  I  expressed  my  opinion  that 
the  plan  seemed  feasible,  and  that  I  regarded  as  a  certainty 
its  acceptance  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Council.  Count  Joseph  Hunyadi,  the  Court  Chamberlain 
( Ober-hofmeister ),  was  accidentally  connected  through  to  us 
on  the  telephone.  He  had  evidently  been  trying  to  get  into 
touch  with  Pallavicini.  For  a  few  minutes  we  all  three 
discussed  the  plan  together.  Hunyadi  said  that  he  knew  of 
the  project  ;  the  King  had  actually  given  his  consent,  and 
if  I  and  the  National  Council  acceded  to  the  plan,  the  crisis 
would  be  over !  He  told  us  that  he  had  already  reported  the 
matter  to  the  King,  and  said  that  as  he  now  learned  that  I 
was  in  no  way  opposed  to  this  solution  he  would  send  a 
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Court  motor  at  about  5  o’clock  to  fetch  me  to  Gödöllő,  where 
the  King  would  expect  me  for  an  audience. 

I  hurriedly  sent  for  Batthyány,  Lovászy,  Kunfi,  and  Jászi, 
and  told  them  of  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  There  was 
no  time  to  consult  the  National  Council  ;  and  immediate 
decision  had  to  be  taken,  for  at  any  moment  the  car  might 
arrive.  After  a  brief  discussion  we  decided  to  accept  the 
compromise,  rather  than  stand  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful 
solution,  although  it  involved  the  sacrifice  of  important 
portfolios  ;  I  was,  however,  to  advise  the  King  to  grant 
audiences  to  other  members  of  the  National  Council  besides 
Batthyány  and  myself,  for  instance  the  Socialists  Garami 
and  Kunfi  and  the  Radical  Jászi,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
perfectly  definite  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Court  car  arrived  to  fetch  me  to 
Gödöllő.  There  was  great  excitement  at  Court.  From  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  there  had  been  endless  plans  sketched 
for  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  and  intrigues  hatched  against 
the  National  Council.  The  King  received  Hungarian  states¬ 
men  in  such  numbers  as  could  only  completely  bewilder 
him.  He  gave  audiences  to  a  swarm  of  people  whom  he 
had  never  before  seen  in  his  life.  Obviously  he  had,  time 
after  time,  no  notion  with  whom  he  was  dealing. 

The  King  had  only  the  vaguest  ideas  of  the  etiquette  of 
Hungarian  political  life.  He  was  much  too  young  a  ruler  to 
know  the  order  of  precedence.  Various  Deputies  of  every 
sort  and  kind  were  indiscriminately  ushered  into  his  presence, 
partly  to  flatter  their  vanity  and  partly  to  muddle  the  King. 
This  mass  procession,  apparently  set  in  motion  by  V ázsonyi, 
was  intended  to  show  the  King  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
and  need  have  no  respect  for  the  National  Council. 

Before  my  audience  I  met  the  burgomaster  Stephen 
Bárczy,  who  described  to  me  in  detail  the  mixed  procession 
which  had  been  making  pilgrimage  to  the  King  all  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  John  Hadik’s  appointment  to  the 
Premiership,  he  said,  was  virtually  settled.  Everyone  who 
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had  appeared  before  the  King  that  day,  from  Vázsonyi  to 
Charles  Huszár  and  Stephen  Haller  of  the  People’s  party,  to 
the  peasant  leader  Stephen  Szabó  and  to  Lehel  Héderváry 
and  Stephen  Zlinsky,  was  so  touched  by  Vázsonyi’s  idea  that 
he,  a  simple  Deputy  of  whom  nobody  took  any  special  notice, 
should  now  be  summoned  to  the  King’s  presence,  that  in  his 
joy  at  the  great  honour  he  readily  assured  the  King  that 
only  Hadik’s  appointment  could  placate  the  country.  The 
burgomaster  alone  admitted  to  the  King  that  he  was  an 
advocate  of  my  appointment,  and  openly  stated,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  Vázsonyi  and  his  friends,  that  no  other  solution 
could  bring  peace  to  the  country. 

Before  I  was  admitted  to  the  King’s  study  I  also  met 
Count  John  Hadik,  who  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  consider¬ 
able  agitation.  We  merely  greeted  one  another,  exchanging 
no  conversation.  At  last  it  was  my  turn. 

The  King  received  me  in  the  large  corner  salon.  In  the 
adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open,  Staff  maps  lay 
on  the  tables  with  little  flags  indicating  the  relative  strategical 
positions.  It  was  already  growing  dark,  and  the  chandeliers 
were  alight.  Charles  IV  was  standing  near  his  writing-table, 
in  his  field  uniform  and  gaiters,  smoking  a  cigarette.  This 
time  he  was  not  apathetic,  but  gloomy,  and  he  bore  the 
traces  of  great  nervous  strain.  How  many  people  he  had 
already  received  that  day,  and  how  many  new  faces  he  had 
seen  ! 

I  came  immediately  to  the  point,  referring  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  King  was  prepared  to  solve  the  crisis  on 
the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  which  I  had  been  informed 
that  morning.  I  repeated  concisely  the  substance  of  the  com¬ 
promise.  The  King  interrupted  me,  saying  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  any  such  plan. 

Bárczy’s  words  to  me  in  the  ante-room  flashed  through  my 
mind  :  The  King  was  going  to  appoint  Hadik.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  he  was  compelled  to  draw  back.  The  manner  in  which 
he  did  so,  however,  struck  me  as  curious.  I  replied  that  I 
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was  disturbed  at  what  the  King  told  me,  as  the  only  reason 
for  my  presence  there  was  that  I  had  been  approached  with 
this  plan  for  a  solution,  and  informed  that  His  Majesty  knew 
and  approved  of  it  and  was  willing  in  this  way  to  end  the 
dangerous  crisis  at  the  eleventh  hour,  by  appointing  me 
Prime  Minister.  I  referred  to  Hunyadi,  the  Court  Chamber- 
lain. 

“  That  does  not  matter,”  replied  the  King.  For,  although 
previously  unacquainted  with  it,  he  agreed  with  the  pro¬ 
gramme  which  I  had  just  explained  to  him,  agreed  both  as 
to  personnel  and  objective.  “  But  ”,  he  added,  pointedly, 
“  I  have  always  been  advised  against  it.  I  am  continually 
being  warned  against  you.  I  am  told  you  want  a  republic. 
Is  that  true  ?  ” 

“  I  can  assure  Your  Majesty  that  that  is  a  calumny.  I 
do  not  want  a  republic,  but  an  independent,  democratic 
Hungary.  That  I  do  want,  but  not  a  republic.” 

The  King  regarded  me  searchingly. 

“  I  have  decided  to  appoint  you  my  Hungarian  Premier.” 

I  bowed.  The  King  went  towards  the  wine-coloured 
rococo  suite  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  We  sat  down,  he  on 
the  sofa,  I  in  an  arm-chair.  The  King  offered  me  a  cigarette. 

“  Let  us  discuss  details.  Tell  me  your  whole  programme 
— take  your  time  about  it.  Let  us  have  a  good  talk  over 
everything  and  consider  quietly  what  needs  to  be  done,  in 
this  difficult  situation.” 

It  was  obvious  that  he  was  trying  to  talk  himself  into  a 
calmer  state  of  mind,  and  me  as  well,  for  I  also  was  moved. 
I  began  to  indicate  the  most  urgent  problems  of  the  moment. 
I  repeated  that  my  wish  was  to  form  the  Government  on  the 
basis  of  the  plan  which  had  been  put  forward  that  morning. 
I  should  rely  on  the  National  Council,  and  as  proposed  I 
should  reserve  the  Ministries  of  Defence,  Finance,  and 
Justice  for  Andrássy’s  followers.  In  addition  to  these,  and, 
of  course,  to  representatives  of  the  parties  which  had  united 
in  the  National  Council,  I  should  invite  certain  experts  of 
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democratic  views  who  had  kept  aloof  from  us  up  to  then. 

I  gave  the  King  character  sketches  of  my  candidates  for 
ministerial  office.  Garami  I  portrayed  as  a  man  with  a  wide 
grasp  of  affairs  ;  I  referred  to  J ászi’s  crystal  clear  character  ; 
of  Ivunfi  I  told  the  King  that  he  was  an  extraordinarily  gifted 
man  and  would  yet  play  a  great  part. 

The  attention  of  the  King  began  to  flag.  At  other  times 
personal  questions  interested  him  keenly.  Now  he  did  not 
even  ask  if  his  future  Ministers  were  to  be  Jews  or  not,  a 
question  he  rarely  failed  to  put. 

I  turned  to  questions  of  policy.  I  read  to  the  King  in 
German  from  a  sheet  of  paper  a  short  and  clear  summái  y  of 
the  programme  of  the  National  Council. 

The  King  nodded,  “  Yes,  yes,  you  are  quite  right  ,  adding 

several  times,  very  decidedly,  “  I  agree. 

The  reading  of  the  programme  was  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  an  officer  in  the  adjoining  room,  where  the 
maps  lay.  He  announced  to  the  King  something  that  I  did 
not  hear.  When  he  returned  the  King  said,  evidently  under 
the  impression  of  the  news  he  had  received, 

“  Our  brave  soldiers  are  fighting  like  lions  in  spite  of 

everything.” 

I  took  him  to  be  referring  to  the  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks,— the  defection  of  Bulgaria  and  the  uninterrupted 
retreat  of  the  Germans.  But  it  is  now  evident  that  the  King 
was  thinking  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  hours,  especially  of 
the  first  signs  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  fronts,  and  of  the 

revolts. 

We  halted  at  the  third  point  of  the  National  Council  s 
programme.  When  we  came  to  the  passage  :  “  The  alliance 
with  Germany  is  to  be  denounced  ”,  the  King  interrupted  me  : 

“  Andrássy  is  going  to  denounce  the  alliance  with  Ger¬ 
many  ;  your  chief  wish  will  thus  be  fulfilled. 

We’ came  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  universal 
suffrage,  for  men  and  women  alike,  the  right  of  nations  to 
self-determination  as  defined  by  President  Wilson. 
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The  King  was  already  impatient,  breaking  in,  as  though 
wishing  to  cut  the  reading  short,  with  “  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that 
already  .  .  .  Let  us  get  on  .  .  .  Well,  what  comes  next  ?  ” 

We  were  nearing  the  end  of  the  programme,  when  suddenly 
the  Queen  came  in.  The  King  presented  me.  She  exchanged 
a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  with  her  husband,  and  then  turned 
to  me.  “  His  Majesty  is  so  tired  ”,  she  said,  and  left  us  alone 
again. 

The  King  motioned  with  his  hand  for  us  to  continue  the 
conversation.  We  sat  down  again.  I  came  to  the  end  of  the 
exposition  of  my  programme.  The  King  accepted  all  its 
points,  as  though  capitulating.  We  rose.  The  King  asked  me 
to  suggest  when  I  should  take  the  oath.  As  the  King  was 
travelling  to  Vienna  the  same  evening,  and  as,  as  Hungarian 
Premier,  I  should  have  to  get  into  touch  immediately  with 
the  Austrian  Premier,  Lammasch,  and  with  Andrássy,  in 
order  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  them  about  the  answer 
to  be  sent  to  President  Wilson,  I  suggested  that  the  oath 
should  be  administered  in  Vienna.  (The  proposal  was  not 
much  in  keeping  with  the  orthodox  1848  tradition  !) 

The  King  agreed  :  “  That  is  the  essential  thing.  We  must 
accept  the  Wilson  Note  without  reservation.”  The  King 
knew  better  than  I  did  how  the  roof  was  burning  over  our 
heads. 

“  You  see,  Your  Majesty  ”,  I  replied,  “  had  we  done  that 
earlier  we  should  not  now  be  in  this  terrible  situation.” 

“  Yes,  but  you  must  understand  my  position.” 

The  King  agreed  that  the  swearing-in  should  take  place 
in  Vienna.  I  promised  to  form  the  Cabinet  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  to  come  to  Vienna.  Then  I  asked  the  King  if 
he  could  still  give  an  audience  to  Batthyány,  Garami,  Kunfi, 
andJászi.  The  King  wished  to  do  so  the  same  day.  I  asked 
that  cars  might  be  sent  for  them,  as  otherwise  they  might 
find  it  difficult  to  get  to  Gödöllő  that  day.  The  King  left  me 
to  arrange  this,  and  asked  me  not  to  go  away  but  to  have 
supper  in  the  Castle,  so  that  after  supper  he  might  discuss 
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the  most  urgent  problems  with  me  once  more.  He  dismissed 
me  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  heart  had  been  relieved  of  a 
heavy  burden. 

I  called  up  Batthyány  at  once  on  the  open  telephone  in 
the  corridor,  and  related  to  him  what  I  had  arranged.  Jászi, 
Garami,  and  Kunfi,  I  said,  must  be  hunted  up  at  once.  Hadik 
was  listening  while  I  was  telephoning. 

I  went  to  supper.  There  were  ten  of  us  ;  several  Court 
ladies  and  several  aides-de-camp  ;  only  Hadik  and  I  were 
not  of  the  Court.  The  atmosphere  was  one  of  gloom  and 
depression.  Outside,  rain  was  falling.  The  conversation  was 
entirely  on  general  topics  ;  not  infrequently  it  came  to  a  stop 
altogether.  The  Court  ladies  began  to  speak  of  the  King’s 
children.  No  one  knew  what  wanted  to  be  done.  No  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made  even  for  the  immediate  future.  Would 
the  children  be  remaining  ?  Would  they  be  going  away  ?  No 
one  knew.  Surmises  were  rife. 

What  was  going  to  happen  ? 

Hadik  seemed  very  upset.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  no 
longer  master  of  the  situation,  and  that  he  found  his  position 
very  disagreeable.  That  I  was  making  arrangements,  was  still 
staying  here,  and  was  waiting  for  the  audience  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  did  not  accord  with  what  he  knew  but  I  did  not, 
that  the  King  had  also  appointed  him  Premier  !  Even  in 
Budapest  the  news  had  been  spread,  before  I  left  Gödöllő, 
that  the  King  had  appointed  me  Premier.  Hadik  had, 
therefore,  good  reason  to  be  astonished.  I  told  him  nothing, 
but  the  situation  spoke  for  itself  eloquently  enough. 

At  last  the  rather  painful  situation  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  news  that  the  King  awaited  me.  I  had  to  wait  a 
while  outside  his  study  until  the  audience  with  Garami, 
Kunfi,  and  Jászi  was  over.  I  had  withdrawn  into  a  window 
niche  when  the  Queen  came  through  the  room.  I  saluted  her 
respectfully ;  she  recognized  me  and  immediately  came 
towards  me. 

As  she  turned  to  me  her  voice  quivered  with  emotion. 
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“  You  will  be  able  to  help  the  King  and  the  country,  will 
you  not  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  do  everything  that  lies  in  my  power  ”,  I  replied, 
“  to  avert  disaster.  The  twelfth  hour  is  here,  and  the  situation 
is  already  very  grave.  The  little  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to 
save,  is  only  to  be  saved  if  we  act  at  once,  and  drastically. 
Even  the  Queen  must  be  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  ; 
otherwise  the  throne  of  Hungary  will  be  lost  for  King  and 
Queen  alike.” 

The  large,  beautiful,  brave  eyes  of  the  Queen  flashed  as 
she  listened.  Then,  deeply  moved,  she  said  : 

“You  will  do  everything,  everything,  will  you  not  ?  ” 

I  will  not  deny  that  this  scene  left  a  strong  impression  on 
me. 

They  were  already  calling  me  to  the  King’s  study,  where 
the  interrupted  discussion  was  to  recommence.  Everything 
went  smoothly.  I  felt  relieved,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
even  now,  in  the  last  hour,  much  good  might  yet  be  done, 
now  that  the  King  seemed  to  be  full  of  good  intentions,  and 
at  last  to  have  really  made  up  his  mind.  We  had  not  yet 
come  to  the  end,  however,  when  the  King  was  called  to  the 
telephone  in  the  adjoining  room.  It  was  a  good  half-hour 
before  he  came  back.  His  face  was  flushed  and  distorted 
with  excitement.  Andrássy,  it  appeared,  had  given  him  bad 
news  from  Vienna.  The  King  had  disclosed  to  him  that  he 
had  appointed  me  Premier.  To  this  Andrássy  had  replied 
that  the  King  might  perhaps  so  be  saving  the  Hungarian 
throne,  but  the  Austrian  throne  would  certainly  be  lost.  (It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  King  had  told  me  that  afternoon 
that  Andrássy  was  revoking  the  alliance  with  Germany,  and 
was  going  on  the  following  day  to  ask  for  a  separate  peace. 
After  that  he  could  hardly  tell  the  King  that  my  appoint¬ 
ment  would  bring  the  Germans  against  us.  He  must  have 
given  some  other  reason  for  his  view.) 

The  King  looked  at  me  questioningly,  in  evident  perplexity. 

I  said  that  this  was  a  consequence  of  the  delay  in  my 
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appointment  ;  the  situation  had  meanwhile  become  so 
much  worse  that  it  was  not  my  fault  if  it  could  not  now  be 
entirely  saved.  In  Austria,  too,  I  said,  Hussarek  had  been 
retained  too  long  and  Lammasch  appointed  too  late.  It  was 
no  wonder  if  there  also  the  people  had  become  impatient 
and  distrustful.  By  to-morrow  it  might  be  too  late  to  calm 
the  people  in  Hungary.  There  was  no  Hungarian  politician 
who  could  any  longer  guarantee  the  course  of  events  in  Austria 
or  even  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  throne.  Nor  could  I.  I  was 
a  representative  of  the  people  and  not  a  courtier.  Were  I 
to  speak  quite  frankly,  I  should  have  to  say  that  in  the 
present  hopeless  situation  it  appeared  possible,  indeed 
probable,  that  the  King  would  no  longer  be  able  to  retain  all 
of  his  crowns.  As  an  Hungarian  statesman  I  could  only  advise 
him  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  in  the  interests  of  his 
peoples,  and  for  the  rest  to  count  henceforth  only  on  the 
Hungarian  throne.  As  an  Hungarian  statesman  I  could,  of 
course,  make  no  promise  with  regard  to  Austria,  but  if  the 
King  would  rely  on  the  Hungarian  people,  hold  fast  to  the 
Hungarian  throne,  and  follow  my  advice,  I  could  guarantee 
that  at  present  this  throne  could  still  be  saved.  And  assuming 
that  for  the  present  the  Austrian  throne  was  lost — not  through 
me,  that  was  childish  talk,  but  through  the  mistakes  which 
had  been  made — a  ruler  amicably  disposed  towards  the 
people  might  still  hope  to  win  back  his  throne.  But  the 
chief  thing  at  the  moment  was  that  His  Majesty  should  feel 
assured  at  least  of  one  of  his  thrones. 

But  the  King’s  peace  of  mind  had  gone.  He  seemed  no 
longer  able  to  think  of  anything  else  after  my  warning  that 
he  might  lose  one  throne  or  the  other.  “  Dér  andere  kört  von 
allém  nur  das  Nein  !  ”* 

“  Well,  there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do  ”,  he  said,  “  but 

*  Man  spricht  vergebens  viel,  um  zu  versagen  ; 

Dér  andre  hört  von  allém  nur  das  Nein. 

“  Refusal  needs  not  half-a-hundred  words  ; 

For  he  that  is  refused  hears  but  the  ‘  No  !  ’  ” 

Goethe,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 
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for  you  to  travel  with  us  this  evening  in  the  special  train  to 
Vienna  ;  we  shall  arrange  everything  there.” 

The  King  was  already  fully  prepared  for  the  journey,  but 
I  had  absolutely  nothing  with  me.  I  was  wearing  a  frock- 
coat,  and  had  not  even  a  hat  ;  I  had  set  off  from  home  in  a 
motor  cap.  My  servant  had  only  brought  down  my  silk  hat 
when  the  car  was  already  on  the  move.  But  the  King  was 
so  insistent  that  I  should  go  with  him,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
discuss  with  Andrássy  and  Lammasch  the  following  morning, 
that  there  remained  nothing  else  for  me  to  do  ;  I  had  to 
travel  just  as  I  was,  in  my  frock-coat  and  without  hat  or 
luggage. 

Hadik  was  still  there.  Although  the  King  had  virtually 
designated  him  as  Premier  that  afternoon,  he  neither  told  him 
nor  sent  word  to  him  that  he  was  no  longer  counting  on  him, 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  he  had  also  designated 
me,  and  that  I  was  travelling  with  him  to  Vienna.  He  was 
allowed  to  sit  waiting  for  the  King  the  whole  day  long.  At 
first  I  thought  that  the  King  also  wanted  to  have  Hadik 
available,  and  that  he  was  therefore  travelling  with  us  so 
that  if  the  King  had  difficulty  with  me  he  could  fall  back  on 
the  Hadik  combination.  However,  since  the  King  had  desig¬ 
nated  me  after  his  conversation  with  Hadik  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  my  definite  appointment  could  miscarry  in  any 
other  way  than  through  failure  to  agree  with  the  pacifist 
Lammasch  or  with  Andrássy,  who  was  now  in  favour  of  a 
separate  peace.  I  had  had  a  talk  with  Lammasch  two  or 
three  weeks  previously,  and  it  had  proved  that  in  matters  of 
high  policy  we  were  entirely  of  one  mind.  And  Pallavicini 
and  Hunyadi  had  assured  me  that  Andrássy  agreed  with  our 
proposed  compromise  with  respect  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  had  every  reason,  therefore,  for  optimism  with 
regard  to  these  discussions. 

Hadik  waited  until  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  suite,  and 
myself  had  got  into  our  cars  to  go  to  the  special  train.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  going  with  His  Majesty  to  Vienna.  He 
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was  visibly  upset.  “  Indeed  !  ”  lie  answered,  and  withdrew 
sullenly.  No  doubt  he  was  quite  unable  to  understand  why 
the  King  was  trifling  with  him,  why  he  had  had  to  wait  about 
the  whole  day,  to  be  unceremoniously  pushed  aside  in  the 
end.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  I  felt  keenly  the  humiliation 
which,  for  no  reason,  had  overtaken  him.  Before  twenty  - 
four  hours  had  passed  we  exchanged  parts,  and  it  was  his 
turn,  if  he  so  wished,  to  entertain  similar  feelings  for  ‘  the 
one  refused  ’. 

This  incident  was  very  characteristic  of  Gödöllő  at  that 
time.  Within  two  days  I  had  three  times  been  received  in 
audience  by  the  King,  and  all  that  happened  around  me 
breathed  the  spirit  of  the  falling  Monarchy.  Etiquette  was 
still  observed,  but  no  longer  with  the  usual  punctiliousness. 
Besides  the  familiar  faces  in  the  ante-rooms  there  were  now 
to  be  seen  Deputies  of  the  Small  Farmers’  party  in  heavy 
boots,  and  labour  leaders  in  simple,  dark  everyday  clothes. 
The  rooms  in  which  one  waited  for  an  audience  gave  the 
impression  of  a  waiting-room  in  some  Ministry  when  one 
party  was  handing  over  office  to  another.  In  the  salon  in 
which  I  waited  until  the  audience  of  one  of  my  colleagues 
was  over,  a  corner  of  a  table  was  laid  ready  for  a  simple  meal 
for  one  person,  with  a  half-bottle  of  wine.  I  thought  that  some 
aide-de-camp  unable  to  get  away  would  be  taking  a  bite 
here,  until  it  was  explained  to  me  that  this  modest  evening 
meal  had  been  laid  for  the  King.  This  was  whispered  to  me 
as  well  as  to  others  as  impressive  news.  All  the  time  the 
waiting-room  was  thronged  with  people.  The  Court  Chamber- 
lain  would  certainly  have  shuddered  had  he  seen  how  those 
who  were  waiting  walked  up  and  down  quite  unconcernedly 
in  front  of  the  King’s  study,  and  how  nervous  groups  of 
politicians  stood  about  the  room  discussing  together.  John 
Hadik,  irritated  and  in  ill  humour,  paced  up  and  down 
unceasingly,  paying  no  attention  to  anyone.  Two  aides-de- 
camp  made  themselves  agreeable  to  people,  but  everyone 
felt  so  keenly  the  oppression  of  the  uncertain  situation  that 
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no  one  paid  any  attention  to  them.  At  other  times  there 
had  always  been  a  continual  hubbub  around  them.  A  few 
days  before  I  had  been  in  audience  here  when  Andrássy  took 
the  oath,  and  had  found  the  Court  in  a  rather  depressed  and 
nervous  mood,  but  there  had  been  nothing  approaching  the 
dejection  and  general  panic  which  I  had  now  witnessed. 

In  the  train  the  King  and  Queen  remained  alone.  I  took 
my  place  in  the  carriage  reserved  for  the  suite,  and  here  I 
met  John  Hunyadi,  the  Court  Chamberlain.  I  attacked  him 
with  regard  to  the  Pallavicini-Simon  Krausz  affair  of  that 
morning.  I  told  him  how  awkward  it  had  been  when  the 
King  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  whole  affair.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  get  any  further  explanation  of  it. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  a  straightforward  answer  out  of  him. 

On  the  way  the  King  sent  word  to  me,  to  ask  me  to  make 
arrangements  from  the  train  to  ensure  that  the  public 
meeting  organized  by  the  National  Council  for  the  following 
day  should  pass  off  as  far  as  possible  without  incident.  I 
was  also  to  do  all  I  could  to  calm  my  followers.  I  wrrote  a 
letter  at  once  to  Batthyány,  telling  him  that  I  was  travelling 
with  the  King  to  Vienna,  where  I  should  be  negotiating  with 
the  Austrian  Premier  and  with  Andrássy,  and  asking  him  to 
make  sure  that  the  public  demonstration  should  pass  off 
quietly.  The  train  stopped  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rákos,  and  we  handed  the  letter  over  to  the  Station 
Master,  who  had  it  forwarded  to  Batthyány  the  same  evening. 
Batthyány  made  all  arrangements  as  requested. 

Then  we  went  to  rest.  I  did  not  speak  with  the  King  on 
the  journey,  nor  did  he  send  for  me  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
When  we  arrived  in  Vienna  he  got  into  a  car,  saluted  and 
drove  off  without  a  word.  I  asked  Hunyadi  where  I  was  to 
receive  the  King’s  orders  with  regard  to  the  negotiations.  He 
advised  me  to  go  to  Schönbrunn,  where  he  would  provide  for 
me  in  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  to  wait  there  until  I  was  sent 
for.  But  I  thought  it  was  advisable  to  remain  in  the  town, 
and  so  it  was  arranged  between  us  that  I  should  put  up  at 
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the  ‘  Bristol  where  I  was  more  easily  accessible  and  from 
where  I  could  get  about  more  conveniently  if  summoned 
anywhere  for  discussions. 

We  parted  after  agreeing  that  Hunyadi  should  inform  me 
at  the  ‘  Bristol  ’  where  to  go  and  whom  to  visit,  as  the  King 
should  command.  From  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  I  waited  in  my  room 
without  getting  any  instructions  or  news,  direct  or  indirect. 
Neither  the  King  nor  his  private  secretaries  nor  the  Court 
Chamberlain’s  office  sent  any  word.  Nor  was  I  visited  by 
anyone  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Austrian 
Premier.  I  spoke  only  with  journalists  during  the  whole 
time.  Andrássy  learned  through  the  King  as  well  as  through 
others  that  I  was  in  Vienna,  and  also  why  I  was  there  ;  but 
he  gave  no  sign  of  life.  Later  I  learned  through  my  wife 
that  the  wife  of  Julius  Andrássy  had  seen  and  recognized  me 
in  the  hall  of  the  ‘  Bristol  ’.  I  had  not  noticed  her.  It  will 
be  easy  to  imagine  my  frame  of  mind  as  I  saw  hour  after 
hour  passing.  I  remembered  Hadik’s  painful  situation 
yesterday,  but  up  to  the  last  moment  I  refused  to  believe  that 
the  same  stupid  game  was  being  played  with  me. 

At  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
Hunyadi  on  the  telephone.  I  told  him  that,  as  agreed,  I  had 
been  waiting  for  instructions.  As  I  had  been  left  sitting  in 
the  ‘  Bristol  ’  until  now  without  a  word  of  information  I 
thought  I  might  assume  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  wait  any 
longer.  I  w'ould  not  stop  any  longer  in  Vienna,  but  would 
return  by  the  next  train  to  Budapest,  whither  my  duty  called 
me.  I  could  see  that  the  King  had  no  further  need  of  me. 
Hunyadi  did  not  detain  me.  On  the  contrary,  just  before  I 
set  off  for  the  station  the  news  reached  me  that  the  Archduke 
Joseph  was  travelling  by  the  same  train,  and  that  I  could 
get  all  further  information  from  him. 

I  found  the  Archduke  Joseph  in  the  waiting-room  of  the 
East  Station  ;  he  invited  me  into  his  saloon  carriage.  We 
travelled  together  as  far  as  Marchegg.  The  Archduchess  was 
with  us.  At  first  the  Archduke  and  I  talked  together  alone  ; 
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later  the  three  of  us  carried  on  the  conversation.  The  first 
words  I  exchanged  with  the  Archduke  showed  that  the  King 
had  given  him  no  message  whatever  for  me.  The  last  message 
I  had  received  was  apparently  nothing  but  a  sudden  in¬ 
spiration  of  Hunyadi’s  ;  evidently,  after  our  telephone  con¬ 
versation,  it  had  occurred  to  him  as  a  means  of  placating  me 
for  the  moment  after  I  had  been  so  fooled. 

The  Archduke  referred  before  I  left  him  at  Marchegg  to 
the  terrible  situation  at  the  front,  and  the  catastrophe  which 
it  must  involve  for  us.  That  was  the  first  I  heard  of  the 
awful  news  of  the  great  and  disastrous  battle  which  had  begun 
in  the  South.  The  Archduke  had  come  straight  from  the 
Tirol  front,  where  he  had  issued  a  Manifesto  in  which  the 
Hungarian  soldiers  were  assured  of  transport  home.  General 
Willerding,  his  chief  of  staff,  had  been  against  the  Manifesto. 
All  efforts  to  persuade  the  revolting  divisions  to  obey  orders 
had  proved  futile. 

I  suspected  that  the  Archduke  had  engineered  our  meet¬ 
ing,  as  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the  King  with  the  solution 
of  the  crisis,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  want  to 
know  what  standpoint  I  took  up  after  what  had  happened. 
It  was  evident  that  the  King  had  dropped  me — I  learned  later 
that  among  others,  Baron  Arz,  the  chief  of  staff,  had  de¬ 
scribed  my  appointment  as  disastrous — and  there  was  every 
probability  that  the  Archduke  would  come  forward  with  a 
complete  programme,  reviving  the  plan  of  Hadik’s  Cabinet 
which  had  been  dropped  once  already.  The  King  may  have 
been  in  a  trying  situation  not  only  in  respect  to  me  but  also 
to  Hadik.  So  someone  hit  on  the  idea  of  leaving  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question,  through  Hadik’s  appointment,  to  the 
Archduke,  who  was  to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
Hungarian  ‘  palatine  ’  (viceroy). 

The  Archduke  first  spoke  about  the  breaches  in  the  front, 
and  the  Italian  offensive. 

“  The  Hungarian  boys  won’t  remain  any  longer  at  the 
front,  and  I  have  told  the  King  that  we  cannot  leave 
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them  there  any  longer,  but  must  consider  their  transport 
home.” 

Then  he  mentioned  his  popularity  amongst  the  soldiers, 
and  finally  he  came  to  the  subject  of  the  projected  palatinate, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  to  take  an  active  part  in  Hungarian 
politics. 

It  had  already  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
that  King  Charles  had  completely  lost  his  head.  Now  that 
I  was  speaking  with  the  Archduke  alone,  and  listening  to  his 
plans,  I  felt  instinctively  that  while  the  King  was  rushing 
headlong  to  destruction,  the  Archduke  was  striving  to  save 
for  himself  what  he  could.  The  deplorable  events  of  the  last 
few  days  had  showed  more  and  more  clearly  that  under  King 
Charles  both  the  country  and  the  dynasty  were  doomed. 
Without  inwardly  weighing  the  matter  for  long-trusting 
mainly  to  my  instinctive  sense  of  what  must  be  taking  place 
in  the  depths  of  the  Archduke’s  mind  if,  at  this  moment  of 
the  gravest  peril  to  the  front,  he,  the  Field-Marshal,  was 
proposing  suddenly  to  appear  in  Budapest,  and  claim  for 
himself  a  highly  political  mission — I  spoke  to  him  somewhat 
as  follows.  There  were  still  just  the  two  of  us. 

“  I  will  touch  on  a  matter  to  which  I  ask  no  answer  ;  indeed 
I  do  not  expect  an  answer,  for  I  am  no  agent  provocateur.  I 
will  simply  think  aloud  so  that  the  Archduke  may  learn  my 
thoughts.  Now  that  we  have  lost  the  war  and  that  catas¬ 
trophe  is  approaching,  it  is  clear  both  from  the  military  and 
the  political  situation  that  the  Monarchy  is  doomed  to  fall 
to  pieces.  Had  King  Charles  possessed  sufficient  energy  and 
wisdom  he  might  by  able  diplomacy  have  robbed  military 
defeat  of  its  most  unendurable  consequences.  Much  he  has 
left  undone,  much  he  has  done  too  late,  and  now  there  is  no 
stopping  his  downward  course.  Austria  and  Hungary  will 
separate  from  each  other,  and  become  wholly  independent 
States.  King  Charles  has  already  given  clear  enough  proof 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  retain  both  thrones. 
If  Archduke  Joseph  proves  himself  capable  of  understanding 
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the  democratic  and  pacifist  spirit  of  these  new  times,  if  he 
shows  courage,  energy,  and  initiative,  then  he  might  well  be 
able  to  save  the  Kingdom  in  Hungary  from  the  destruction 
towards  which  it  is  heading.  By  means  of  a  policy  of  demo¬ 
cratic  and  social  progress,  by  granting  national  autonomies, 
it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  win  the  people  over  ;  he  already 
possesses  the  full  confidence  of  the  historic  classes.” 

The  Archduke  certainly  showed  no  sign  of  irritation  at 
what  I  had  said,  nor  did  he  reject  it.  He  remained  silent,  in 
deep  thought,  and  although  I  had  not  asked  for  an  answer, 
he  said,  after  a  short  time  : 

“  The  situation  is  most  lamentable.  Unfortunately  I 
cannot  enter  into  a  matter  which  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  royal  family,  or  of  its  head.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  palatinate,  which  provides  for  a  representative  of 
the  King  of  Hungary,  must  be  established.  It  can  only  do 
good,  and  will  help  to  save  the  situation.” 

Towards  evening  our  train  ran  into  the  West  Station  at 
Budapest.  The  whole  town  already  knew  that  Archduke 
Joseph  was  arriving,  and  I  with  him.  They  knew  that  I  had 
been  pushed  aside  ;  as  regards  the  Archduke,  the  report  had 
been  spread  that  the  King  had  appointed  him  Dictator. 
(Dictator  !  How  quickly,  in  times  of  revolution,  the  crowd 
is  ready  with  a  catchword  !  In  1849  we  had  had  a  Dictator 
for  the  first  and  last  time :  Arthur  Görgey.)  An  enormous 
crowd  filled  the  station  and  the  spacious  square  in  front  of 
it.  Even  before  the  train  had  drawn  up  in  the  station  I 
heard  the  ominous  rumbling  of  the  crowd.  In  the  station 
on  this  day  they  stood  closely  packed,  and  sat  on  the  roofs  of 
the  carriages.  The  crowd  gave  me  an  ecstatic  ovation  ;  they 
raged  passionately  against  the  Archduke. 

“  We  want  no  Dictator.  Down  with  the  Dictator  !  ” 

It  was  only  by  escaping  through  a  back  stairway,  with  the 
aid  of  the  railway  officials,  that  he  was  able  to  save  himself 
from  insults. 

My  party,  with  Martin  Lovászy  at  the  head,  had  come  to 
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receive  me.  Lovászy  welcomed  me  with  an  address.  When, 
four  weeks  previously,  a  deputation  of  my  party  had  received 
me  on  the  same  spot,  the  street  had  been  quiet  ;  now  the  fires 
of  revolution  were  flaming  through  the  whole  city.  The 
crowd  no  longer  feared  anything,  no  longer  expected  any¬ 
thing  from  those  in  power.  Lovászy’s  phrase  :  “  Since  you 
have  not  become  the  King’s  Premier,  we  shall  make  you  the 
people’s  Premier  ”,  was  taken  up  by  the  crowd  and  regarded 
as  the  solution  of  the  crisis  in  the  days  which  followed.  The 
people  had  taken  the  reins  of  their  fate  into  their  own  hands. 
The  revolution  had  come  ;  only  we  ourselves  thought  that 
it  had  still  to  come. 

The  crush  at  the  station  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible 
to  move  forward.  In  the  end  I  managed  to  get  free  by  climb¬ 
ing  the  railings  which  separate  the  station  from  the  square 
and  jumping  down  on  the  other  side.  But  here,  too,  the 
people  stood  in  tens  of  thousands.  Electric  car  and  street 
traffic  was  at  a  complete  standstill.  The  crowd  was  entirely 
beside  itself  with  excitement.  When  I  took  my  seat  in  a 
carriage  the  horses  were  unyoked  and  the  people  drew  it  by 
the  pole.  I  thereupon  got  out,  preferring  to  continue  my 
way  on  foot  to  the  rooms  of  the  Independence  party,  where 
I  wanted  to  confer  with  my  political  friends.  I  walked  on 
before  the  enthusiastic  crowd  till  at  last  I  succeeded  in 
jumping  into  a  motor-car.  Introducing  myself  to  the  driver, 
I  asked  him  to  drive  to  Gisela  Place.  In  this  way  I  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  party’s  rooms  before  the  crowd. 

There,  too,  the  mood  was  revolutionary.  The  three  rooms 
of  the  small  club  were  thronged  with  people,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  quite  unknown  to  me.  I  could  scarcely  exchange 
a  few  words  with  my  colleagues  before  the  crowd  also  arrived 
in  front  of  the  club  and  the  demonstration  began  again.  In 
the  crowd  there  were  people  of  the  middle  class,  workers, 
officers,  and  troops,  and  they  sang  in  turn  the  Hungarian 
national  anthem,  the  Kossuth  song,  and  the  Marseillaise  ; 
this  latter  not  with  the  old  words,  but  to  words  indicating  the 
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aims  of  the  coming  revolution.  Enthusiastic  speeches  were 
made  from  the  windows  of  the  club  to  the  untiring  crowd. 
I  said  I  had  not  brought  from  Vienna  what  they  had  been 
expecting  ;  but  I  had  brought  back  my  unshakable  fixity  of 
purpose.  I  recollect  the  words  of  Barnabas  Buza,  who  spoke 
of  the  criminal  trifling  with  the  nation  in  which  the  King  and 
his  counsellors  had  indulged.  The  gentlemen,  he  said,  no 
doubt  imagined  that  they  were  sitting  at  a  game  of  cards  at 
the  Casino,  but  he  would  have  them  be  mindful  that  great 
things  were  staked  on  the  game  :  the  stake  was  a  matter  of 
a  King’s  crown. 

These  words  produced  an  indescribable  effect,  both  in  the 
street  and  in  the  party’s  rooms.  The  loudest  in  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  Stephen  Friedrich,  who,  half  beside  himself,  called 
for  action,  action,  action. 

The  next  day,  October  28,  Archduke  Joseph  began  to  give 
audiences  to  the  Hungarian  politicians.  We  expected  the 
Hadik  Government  to  be  appointed  forthwith  ;  but  there 
had  been  a  fresh  complication.  It  turned  out  that  Hadik 
was  no  longer  inclined  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a 
Government  in  response  to  the  urgency  of  the  followers  of 
Andrássy  and  Vázsonyi.  In  the  morning  an  official  com¬ 
muniqué  had  been  issued,  stating  that  Andrássy  had  sent  to 
President  Wilson  and  the  Entente,  in  the  name  of  the 
Monarchy,  an  offer  of  a  separate  peace. 

Andrássy’s  Note,  in  which  he  officially  offered  a  separate 
peace,  was  at  the  same  time  an  answer  to  Secretary  Lansing’s 
Note  of  October  18.  In  this  note  Lansing  had  replied  to  the 
peace  offer  sent  by  the  joint  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister  on  October  4  as  follows  : — 

“  The  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  that  he  cannot  entertain  the  present 
suggestion  of  that  Government  because  of  certain  events  of 
the  utmost  importance  which,  occurring  since  the  delivery  of 
his  address  of  January  8  last,  have  necessarily  altered  the 
attitude  and  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States.  Among  the  fourteen  terms  of  peace  which  the 
President  formulated  at  that  time  occurred  the  following  : — 

“  ‘  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place  among 
the  nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should 
be  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  develop¬ 
ment.’  Since  that  sentence  was  written  and  uttered  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  that  a  state  of  belligerency  exists 
between  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empires,  and  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  National 
Council  is  a  de  facto  belligerent  Government,  clothed  with 
proper  authority  to  direct  the  military  and  political  affairs 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

“  It  has  also  recognized  in  the  fullest  manner  the  justice 
of  the  nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  for  freedom. 
The  President  is,  therefore,  no  longer  at  liberty  to  accept  a 
mere  ‘  autonomy  ’  of  these  peoples  as  a  basis  of  peace,  but  is 
obliged  to  insist  that  they,  and  not  he,  shall  be  the  judges  of 
what  action  on  the  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  satisfy  their  aspirations  and  their  conception  of 
their  rights  and  destiny  as  members  of  the  family  of  nations.” 

Andrássy  could  not  more  completely  have  belied  his 
political  past  than  was  required  by  these  sentences.  Thus 
he  was  called  on  to  be  the  first  to  deny  the  constitutional 
and  political  unity  of  Hungary  ;  he,  of  all  men,  was  to  be 
the  first  to  recognize  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Jugo-Slav 
claims  to  Hungarian  territory.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  he  should  have  set  his  ambition  on  becoming  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  a  time  when  he  would  have  to  give  the 
death-blow  to  the  alliance  with  Germany,  to  give  up  the 
territorial  integrity  of  his  country,  in  a  word,  to  renounce  all 
his  political  ideals.  What  had  driven  him  to  this  ?  The 
game  was  irretrievably  lost.  Checkmate  could  not  be 
prevented.  This  shrewd  player  must  have  seen  clearly  the 
few  forced  moves  that  yet  remained.  Why  did  he  want  at 
any  price  to  be  the  one  to  make  them  ?  Did  it  matter  who 
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made  them  ?  Perhaps  after  all  it  did  ?  But  in  that  case 
there  were  several  others,  any  of  whom  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  be  persona  grata  to  the  Entente.  Why  not  turn  to 
Szilassy,  or  Tarnowsky,  anyone,  even  some  colourless,  lesser 
politician  ;  anyone  rather  than  the  one  statesman  of  whom 
it  was  said  with  justice  that  next  to  Stephen  Tisza  he  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  war  party,  and  who  was  absolutely  com¬ 
promised  as  a  fanatical  adherent  of  the  fight  to  a  finish  ? 

There  could  have  been  only  one  adequate  reason — if  in 
Switzerland  he  had  been  encouraged  to  take  the  step  by 
the  diplomats  of  the  Entente.  But  he  had  brought  back 
absolutely  nothing  from  Switzerland,  as  he  himself  frankly 
admitted.  He  himself  had  said  that  Tisza’s  appointment 
would  have  been  a  red  flag  to  the  Entente  ;  he  had  said  that 
my  offer  of  a  separate  peace  would  bring  Mackensen  against 
us  ;  and  now  he  had  taken  the  step  himself.  Did  he  imagine 
that  betrayal  is  less  grievous  when  the  betrayer  is  a  friend  ? 
Did  he  not  know  that  a  sincere  opponent  is  thought  better 
of  than  a  treacherous  friend  ? 

The  offer  of  a  separate  peace  by  Andrássy  of  all  men  was 
bound  to  disclose  to  the  enemy  the  absolute  hopelessness  of 
our  position  ;  it  was  the  drowning  man’s  snatch  at  a  straw. 
In  Austria  Andrássy’s  action  aroused  passionate  indignation. 
There  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Councils. 
There,  every  national  group  had  already  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  Czechs  declared  that  Andrássy  had  no  right 
to  speak  in  their  name,  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him  ;  the  Jugo-Slavs  took  up  the  same  attitude.  They 
had  long  been  independently  in  touch  with  the  Entente 
Powers,  and  were  now  putting  their  relations  with  them 
into  official  form  ;  they  were  designating  their  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  peace  conference.  The  German -Austrian 
National  Council  despatched  a  special  note  to  President 
Wilson,  drawn  up  by  the  three  presidents  of  the  Council. 

Andrássy  wished  to  maintain  Dualism  for  Hungary,  even 
without  the  adhesion  of  the  other  nations.  He  hoped  for  a 
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majority  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  National  Council  had  become  the  representative  of  the 
country. 

In  his  Memoirs  Andrássy  himself  says  that  he  was  very 
pessimistic  as  to  the  prospects  of  his  success.  But  later, 
after  the  Károlyi  Government  had  taken  the  helm,  and 
afterwards  during  the  Bolshevist  phase,  other  views  were 
put  into  currency  by  his  followers,  suggesting  that  he  would 
have  been  able  to  secure  better  terms  if  the  National  Council 
had  not  upset  his  plans.  But  the  German  Austrians  did  so 
much  sooner*  !  In  any  case,  these  better  terms  would  have 
been  pure  imagination  even  if  Andrassy  had  been  able  to 
continue  spinning  the  threads  of  his  policy.  The  fable  was 
invented  that,  if  Andrássy  had  been  left  to  himself,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  turn  to  good  account  many  assurances  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  M.  Pichon. 
It  is  forgotten  that  Lord  Lansdowne  was  the  ex-Minister  of  a 
sovereign  who  had  died  ten  years  before  ;  he  was  universally 
respected,  but  without  influence.  Andrássy  nourished  com¬ 
plete  illusions  with  regard  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  In  an 
interview  with  a  journalist  before  his  journey  to  Vienna  he 
mentioned  Lord  Lansdowne’s  conciliatory  spirit.  He  was 
under  the  further  delusion  that  the  British  Conservatives 
would  prevent  the  ultimate  fall  of  the  Habsburgs  on  giounds 
of  interest  and  tradition.  All  these  dreams  proved  to  be 
mere  castles  in  the  air.  As  to  M.  Pichon,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Clemenceau  Cabinet,  Andrássy  does  not  once 
mention  him  in  his  Memoirs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
was  nothing  whatever  to  mention  ;  had  there  been,  it  Avould 
certainly  not  have  been  omitted.  All,  absolutely  all  that 
there  was,  was  at  best  of  the  type  of  the  drawing-room  gossip 
about  rumoured  French  efforts  aiming  at  the  restoration  of 
the  Habsburgs  in  Hungary. 

Andrássy’s  chief  witness  is  Windischgrátz.  Before  the 
collapse,  Windischgrátz  had  brought  from  Switzerland  the 

*  By  the  formation  of  the  German-Austrian  National  Council.  [Trans.] 
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impression  that  there  was  still  hope  of  an  acceptable  peace. 
Then,  it  is  suggested,  came  the  revolution  to  destroy  all 
prospects  of  it.  The  impressions  of  a  Windischgratz  are 
scarcely  sufficient  foundation  on  which  to  rest  the  judgment 
of  public  opinion  in  Hungary  on  a  question  of  historic 
importance. 

What  could  those  favourable  impressions  be  ?  I  have 
since  had  opportunities  of  speaking  with  Czech  and  Jugo¬ 
slav  statesmen  who  had  a  direct  share  in  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  Monarchy.  All  say  unanimously  that  there 
was  indeed  a  time  when  the  Entente  was  in  a  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  mood  towards  the  Monarchy  ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  Andrássy  took  action  the  Entente  Powers  were  united 
in  their  determination  to  end  the  existence  of  the  Monarchy 
and  to  give  full  support  to  the  Czech  and  South  Slav  States 
Windischgratz  contends  that  the  joint  Foreign  Ministry  had 
reasonable  prospects  of  success.  The  truth  is  precisely  the 
opposite.  Every  effort  directed  towards  setting  the  National 
States  on  their  feet  was  being  strongly  supported  by  the 
whole  of  the  Entente.  If,  moreover,  the  Entente  Powers 
had  sympathized  with  Andrássy’s  plans,  nothing  would  have 
been  easier  for  them  than  to  show  it  by  replying  to  Andrássy 
before  revolution  came.  But  they  waited  until  the  revolu¬ 
tions,  on  which  they  had  counted  with  certainty,  everywhere 
swept  away  the  King-Emperor  and  his  Andrássy  and 
Windischgratz. 

Andrássy  himself  complains  of  this  on  page  308  of  his 
book,  where  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  Entente  Powers 
purposely  delayed  their  answer.  Andrássy’s  action  failed 
completely.  He  was  unable  even  to  end  the  war ;  the  Italian 
offensive  continued  to  go  on.  His  note  achieved  nothing  but 
his  own  destruction. 

The  Archduke,  who,  in  his  effort  to  end  the  crisis,  was 
able  to  listen  in  turn  to  the  Hungarian  politicians,  and  to 
learn  at  first  hand  the  mood  that  reigned  in  the  capital  of 
the  country,  could  not  fail  to  realize  how  little  Andrássy’s 
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peace  move  had  calmed  public  opinion.  The  National 
Council  began  to  work  in  complete  independence  of  the 
agents  of  the  old  regime  ;  on  the  first  day  of  its  existence 
Batthyány,  Lovászy,  and  I  fulfilled  without  opposition  the 
wishes  of  the  Archduke,  deliberating  with  him  in  order  to 
find  a  way  out  of  the  chaos.  The  Archduke  informed  me  that 
he  would  recommend  the  King  to  appoint  John  Hadik.  We 
had  little  to  say  to  him,  for  he  knew  our  programme  and  our 
aims,  as  we  knew  his. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


THE  REVOLUTION.  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  TISZA 

The  National  Council,  which  had  been  meeting  in  my  house 
in  Egyetem  Street,  now  hired  a  number  of  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Astoria  Hotel,  and  remained  in  continuous  session 
there.  I  must  mention  here  that  the  National  Council  at  no 
time  held  any  sitting  in  the  Károlyi  party  club,  and  that  all 
the  gossip  about  alleged  sittings  there  which  has  since  been 
indulged  in  is  pure  fabrication.  In  the  Astoria  Hotel  also 
we  only  deliberated  together  among  ourselves  ;  at  no  time 
were  any  strangers  present.  Even  the  judges  of  the  present 
4  Christian  Course  ’  were  compelled  to  give  judgment  that 
the  National  Council  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assassination 
of  Tisza.  The  fact  is  that  we  never  mentioned  him  in  the 
National  Council,  not  a  single  sitting  concerned  itself  with 
him  ;  there  was  not  even  any  talk  of  impeaching  him.  Tisza 
had  ceased  for  a  time  to  occupy  the  foreground  in  politics. 
Events  were  rushing  on  too  quickly  for  us  to  have  time  to 
look  back  into  the  past  ;  we  had  little  time  even  to  look  into 
the  future.  The  general  view  was  that  Tisza  was  completely 
played  out,  and  no  longer  counted  at  all  as  a  political 
opponent.  Among  political  opponents  we  were  much  more 
concerned  with  Andrassy,  Windischgrátz,  and  Vázsonyi. 
The  National  Council  was  only  concerned  with  high  politics. 
There  were  a  Soldiers’  Council  and  a  Students’  Council  which, 
without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  gave  vent  to  their  youthful 
enthusiasm  over  many  things  ;  but  the  idea  of  murder  was 
obviously  far  from  their  minds.  We  occasionally  came  across 
some  of  their  more  active  members,  and  they  in  turn  knew 
the  principal  members  of  the  National  Council.  The  Social 
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Democrat,  Sigismund  Kunfi,  had  dealings  with  them  on  a 
few  occasions  ;  the  only  member  of  the  Károlyi  party  who 
had  any  was  Stephen  Friedrich,  who  was  not  even  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Council. 

The  most  important  man  in  the  Soldiers’  Council  was 
Captain  Csernyák,  a  member  of  the  Károlyi  party.  Friedrich 
and  Héderváry  had  introduced  him  ;  they  knew  him  in 
Mátyásföld,  where  Friedrich  lived  ;  Héderváry  belonged  to 
the  same  district.  Paul  Kéri  and  Ladislaus  Fényes,  as 
journalists,  were  concerned  to  be  in  touch  with  everything, 
and  may  have  had  relations  with  the  people  in  the  Soldiers 
Council.  Kéri  had  been  brought  into  our  camp  by  his  idealism 
and  hatred  of  war.  These  two  motives  played  a  part  also 
with  Ladislaus  Fényes,  who  often  turned  the  great  popular 
affection  for  him  to  account  in  soothing  and  softening  em¬ 
bittered  spirits.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  dropped 
the  slightest  hint  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Tisza.  No  one 
who  knows  them  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  It  is  also  true  that  Stephen 
Friedrich  never  spoke  a  word  either  in  my  presence  or  in 
that  of  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of  the  murder 
of  Tisza  or  of  any  other  human  being,  though  he  was  always 
bursting  out  with  the  most  ill-considered  and  irresponsible 
remarks  and  was  constantly  complaining  of  the  dearth  of 
deeds.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  he  always  spoke  so 
definitely  and  straightforwardly,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that 
he  could  have  concealed  a  murderous  intention  for  a  moment 
if  he  had  had  it. 

The  Archduke  Joseph  was  negotiating  for  the  King  with 
the  parties,  and  was  considering  the  nomination  of  Hadik 
as  Premier.  Meanwhile,  however,  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  a  notable  change  was  coming.  We  ourselves  were 
taken  by  surprise  by  it.  Gradually  people  ceased  to  pay 
further  attention  to  the  orders  of  the  interim  Government 
and  its  officials.  The  Galileo  Club  had  been  officially 
sealed.  The  crowd  tore  the  seals  from  the  doors  ;  nothing 
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happened  !  The  notorious  Lukachich  was  still  commandant 
of  the  Budapest  garrison  ;  on  the  night  of  October  26-7  the 
troops  of  the  garrison  were  standing  ready  for  action,  and 
there  was  some  excitement  among  the  population  over  the 
fact.  But  it  all  meant  no  more  than  that  resistance  was  being 
organized  here  and  there  in  readiness  for  any  revolutionary 
outbreak,  not  that  any  more  positive  effort  was  being  made 
to  maintain  normal  conditions.  Who  could  have  maintained 
them  ?  In  these  days  Hungary  was  virtually  without  a 
Government.  The  hold  of  the  Wekerle  Cabinet  over  affairs 
after  its  resignation  was  less  than  nominal.  This  Govern¬ 
ment  was  so  entirely  and  so  clearly  distasteful  to  the  whole 
country,  and  showed,  moreover,  so  little  inclination  to  deal 
with  affairs,  that  the  time  soon  came  when  no  one  any  longer 
referred  to  it  for  decisions.  Applications  came  instead,  and 
this  was  the  notable  change,  to  the  National  Council,  which 
thus  began,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  to  be  transformed 
from  a  merely  deliberative  into  an  executive  organ. 

Here  is  one  of  many  episodes.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
Commander  Peter  Sényi,  in  command  of  the  fleet  of  monitors 
anchored  before  Budapest,  appeared  before  the  National 
Council  and  made  the  following  report  :  A  telegram  had 
come,  signed  ‘  Navy  Department,  Pola  ’,  for  the  National 
Council,  reporting  that  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  on  board 
the  naval  vessels,  which  the  naval  authorities  on  the  spot 
were  unable  to  suppress.  The  Navy  Department,  therefore, 
requested  the  National  Council  to  be  good  enough  to  calm 
the  mutineers,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  sailors  were 
still  ready  to  take  the  Council’s  advice.  The  sensational 
report  on  the  last  days  of  the  fleet  which  Vice-Admiral  Keil 
made  on  March  27,  1920,  when  the  ex-Emperor  Charles  sent 
him  to  Switzerland,  shows  that  this  request  to  the  National 
Council  was  part  of  an  extensive  operation.  Urgent  messages 
were  sent  from  Pola  not  only  to  the  Hungarian  but  to  the 
Czech  and  the  South  Slav  National  Councils  begging  them 
to  send  Deputies  to  Pola  and  to  telegraph  appeals  to  the 
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sailors,  to  do  what  was  possible  to  prevent,  or  at  least  post¬ 
pone,  the  disaster  of  the  break-up  of  the  fleet.  The  telegram 
sent  to  our  National  Council  never  reached  it,  as  Wekerle 
forbade  its  delivery.  He  had  sent  Sényi  to  us  instead. 

Sényi  implored  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Council  to  assist  in  saving  the  fleet.  We  told  him  we  were 
ready  to  negotiate  with  the  men  by  telegraph,  and  also  to 
send  one  of  the  Deputies  on  the  National  Council  to  negotiate 
personally  with  them  ;  but  we  naturally  demanded  that  the 
acting  Prime  Minister,  Wekerle,  should  officially  request  the 
National  Council  to  do  this.  Wekerle  hesitated  ;  Sényi  went 
indefatigably  to  and  fro  between  the  ‘  Astoria  ’  and  St 
George’s  Place  ;  the  National  Council  declared  that  it  must 
throw  the  responsibility  entirely  upon  those  who  were  grossly 
failing  in  their  duty  simply  in  order  to  avoid  having  to 
recognize  the  National  Council.  Wekerle  was  not  even  pre¬ 
pared  to  guarantee  that  a  telegram  drafted  by  us  should 
reach  Pola  untampered  with,  and  with  the  signature  of  the 
National  Council. 

Realizing  our  own  responsibility,  when  we  found  that  the 
acting  Prime  Minister  hesitated  to  make  the  smallest  sacrifice 
to  save  the  fleet,  we  finally  decided  to  send  the  Deputies 
Aladár  Balia  and  Ladislaus  Fényes  to  Pola  on  our  own 
initiative,  instructing  them  to  use  their  own  discretion  and 
do  the  best  they  could.  But,  before  they  reached  Pola,  a 
telegram  announced  that  Vice-Admiral  Nicholas  Horthy, 
the  last  Commander-in-Chief,  had  delivered  over  the  whole 
fleet  to  the  Agram  National  Council.  On  October  30,  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  October  revolution,  the  Committee  of 
the  Agram  National  Council  which  was  to  take  over  our  fleet 
set  out  from  Agram.  “  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Navy,  with 
all  stores  and  material,  is  hereby  transferred,  subject  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ownership  rights  of  the  non-Slav  States 
and  of  the  peoples  of  the  formerly  existing  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  to  the  Agram  National  Council.”  So  reads  the 
protocol  drawn  up  in  Pola  on  October  31,  1918. 
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Thus  the  members  of  our  National  Council  arrived  too 
late.  The  fleet  had  already  been  handed  over,  and  handed 
over  to  the  Croat  National  Council  which  had  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Croatia  and  had  withdrawn  the  soldiers  of 
Croat  nationality  from  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Army 
Command.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  fleet  had  signed 
this  protocol  with  that  phrase  in  it,  “  the  formerly  existing 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 

So,  under  these  actual  words,  signed  Nicholas  Horthy, 
Imperial  and  Royal  Chamberlain,  vice-admiral  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  navy. 

It  would  have  been  in  vain  for  the  National  Council  to  try 
to  negotiate  here. 

The  officers  commanding  the  battalions  ordered  to  the 
front  came  up  to  the  National  Council  and  reported  that  the 
soldiers  were  repudiating  their  authority  and  refusing  to 
entrain.  The  National  Council  took  an  oath  from  the  home¬ 
coming  soldiers,  and  called  upon  the  municipal  authorities 
to  quarter  them  in  school  buildings.  Quartering  and  pro¬ 
visioning  took  place  under  our  directions. 

Troops  came  from  Vienna,  unwilling  to  serve  any  longer 
under  the  common  flag.  The  National  Council  provided  for 
these  men  also.  It  would  not  have  entered  the  men’s  heads 
to  apply  to  the  Government  or  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

Suddenly  the  news  came  that  the  workers  in  the  Frommer 
munition  factory  in  Soroksári  Street  had  revolted  and  shared 
out  the  rifles  and  pistols  among  themselves.  They  had 
fortified  their  position  in  the  factory,  and  it  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  military.  Police  and  soldiers  alike  came  to  the 
National  Council,  and  begged  us  to  restore  order  and  prevent 
a  massacre.  Late  in  the  evening  I  went  in  a  motor  with 
Eugene  Landler,  and  we  succeeded  there  and  then  in  pacify¬ 
ing  first  the  soldiers  and  then  the  workers. 

Archduke  Joseph  entrusted  Hadik  with  the  formation  of 
a  Cabinet.  At  first  the  members  of  the  National  Council 
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refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  ;  later  we  resolved 
that  none  of  us  should  have  any  negotiations  either  with 
Hadik  or  the  Archduke,  save  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  National  Council.  The  Socialists  and  Radicals  refused 
absolutely  to  negotiate.  I  was  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful 
solution  even  at  the  twelfth  hour,  and  took  upon  myself 
the  odium  of  negotiations.  I  met  John  Hadik  in  Andrew 
Hadik’s  flat.  Hadik  sketched  a  plan  of  co-operation  with 
the  National  Council.  He  continually  made  fresh  proposals. 
He  made  every  effort  through  direct  and  indirect  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  through  concessions  in  political  and  personal 
questions,  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  National  Council  to 
his  Government.  Out  of  the  members  of  the  National  Council 
he  wanted  to  have  Batthyány,  Lovászy,  Jászi,  and  myself 
in  his  Cabinet.  He  wanted  to  appoint  Louis  Návay,  a 
consistent  supporter  of  universal  suffrage,  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

I  conveyed  this  offer  to  the  National  Council.  As  soon  as 
Hadik  had  stated  his  willingness  to  accept  my  programme  a 
situation  was  created  in  which  it  seemed  that  there  could  be 
no  further  purpose  to  serve  through  a  revolution  but  to  make 
me  and  no  other  person  the  head  of  the  Government.  I 
fought  accordingly  for  any  acceptable  solution  which  would 
provide  a  Government  from  which  the  National  Council  was 
not  excluded.  Until  now  I  had  made  the  same  demand  as 
the  National  Council,  that  a  Károlyi  Cabinet  should  be 
appointed,  but  now,  with  revolution  imminent,  and  with  full 
guarantees  offered,  both  in  regard  to  men  and  measures,  for 
the  complete  execution  of  the  immediate  programme  of  the 
revolution,  I  determined  to  ask  the  National  Council  con¬ 
scientiously  to  examine  the  question  whether  the  new  pro¬ 
posals  could  satisfy  us,  leaving  me  personally  out  of  consider¬ 
ation.  In  one  of  his  last  schemes  Hadik  had  suggested  Louis 
Návay  as  Prime  Minister.  However,  the  National  Council 
insisted  on  my  Premiership. 

In  this  situation  I  said  to  Pallavicini  that  there  were  only 
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two  possible  courses  :  either  for  me  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  revolution  and  do  my  best  to  maintain  order,  or  for  me 
to  retire,  when  the  exasperated  country  would  set  up  a 
Soviet  Government,  which  would  be  beaten  down  in  perhaps 
three  days,  not  without  terrible  loss  of  life.  I  must  come  into 
power  before  it  was  too  late.  Pallavicini  spoke  with  Hadik, 
and  probably  also  with  Archduke  Joseph,  for  in  the  evening 
the  Archduke  sent  for  me.  I  spoke  to  Hadik  on  the  telephone, 
and  gathered  the  impression  that  he  was  half  inclined  to  agree 
to  my  Premiership.  George  Pallavicini  then  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  that  “  Károlyi  is  anxious  under  all  circumstances  to 
maintain  internal  order  in  the  country,  and  is  prepared 
accordingly  to  admit  representatives  of  the  bourgeois  demo¬ 
cratic  parties  into  the  Government  ”.  The  National  Council 
declared  that  “  it  is  necessary  in  the  well-considered  interest 
of  the  country  that  a  Government  should  be  formed,  with 
Michael  Károlyi  as  Premier,  which  is  ready  and  able  to 
carry  out  the  programme  of  the  National  Council ;  but  the 
Council  is  prepared  to  admit  into  the  Cabinet  representatives 
of  the  other  Left-wing  parties  ”.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had 
succeeded  after  all,  in  the  twelfth  hour,  in  arriving  at  some 
sort  of  compromise.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Archduke  to 
negotiate  with  him  on  the  basis  of  this  compromise,  which  it 
had  cost  so  much  effort  to  secure,  when  an  unexpected  event 
destroyed  all  possibility  of  negotiation. 

All  the  delays  and  hesitations  had  led  public  opinion  to 
infer  that  the  King  and  the  feudal  powers  grouped  around 
him  were  continuing  to  show  resistance  to  the  National 
Council.  At  every  meeting  with  the  National  Council  and 
the  Károlyi  party  in  these  days  I  had  found  none  but 
exasperated  people  ready  for  anything.  There  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  demonstrators  every  evening  in  front  of  the  party 
club  and  of  the  Astoria  Hotel,  and  hundreds  of  officers  bared 
their  swords  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  National  Council. 
The  crowd  was  expecting  and  demanding  deeds  while  we 
upstairs  were  trying  to  find  a  peaceful  solution.  We  were 
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discussing  this  very  problem  in  the  club  of  the  Independent 
party,  when  Martin  Lovászy  called  me  out  of  the  room. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  ”,  he  said,  “  come  and  help  me  ! 
Friedrich  is  completely  drunk.  He  wants  his  sailors  to  fire 
at  once  on  the  royal  palace.  If  we  cannot  bring  him  to  his 
senses  he  may  place  us  in  the  most  frightful  position.” 

We  had  only  two  other  rooms  besides  the  assembly  room, 
and  both  were  packed  with  people,  as  well  as  the  entrance 
hall,  so  that  there  was  nowhere  that  we  could  talk  to 
Friedrich  without  witnesses  except  in  the  little  cloakroom. 
He  was  red  with  fury  and  repeating  over  and  over  like  a 
lunatic  : 

“  All  this  is  tomfoolery  that  is  going  on  here  !  We  have 
had  enough  of  talking  ;  now  for  deeds  !  If  you  are  cowards 
I  will  show  what  the  country  wants.  I  have  got  my  men  in 
the  hollow  of  my  hand  ;  one  word  from  me  and  the  monitors 
come  up  the  river.  I  am  going  to  keep  the  King’s  and  the 
Archduke’s  palaces  under  fire,  and  you  will  soon  see  then  how 
quickly  they  will  make  up  their  minds  !  If  they  won’t  do  it 
in  a  friendly  way,  we  will  compel  them  by  main  force  to 
respect  the  will  of  the  National  Council.” 

Lovászy  and  I  did  our  best  to  calm  down  the  excited  man. 
At  first  he  said  it  made  no  difference  to  him  if  we  left  him  in 
the  lur-h  ;  he  was  determined  to  go  his  own  way  alone  if 
necessary.  Finally  I  said  angrily  to  him  that  I  had  had 
enough  of  it,  and  requested  him  as  a  soldier  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  leader  ;  and  I  asked  him  to  spare  me  insane 
private  adventures  of  this  sort.  At  that  he  was  silent. 

Lovászy  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  “  Thank  God,  you  have 
managed  to  hold  back  this  idiot  ”,  he  said. 

From  here  I  went  on  to  the  Archduke.  The  conversation, 
at  which  Hadik  was  present,  was  of  an  informal  character, 
simply  to  report  progress  ;  but  it  confirmed  my  impression 
that  within  a  few  hours  I  should  at  last  succeed  in  assuring 
peace  on  the  basis  sketched  above.  When  I  left  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Joseph  I  went  back  through  the  dark  Lovas  Lane,  and 
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there  were  only  a  few  people  remaining  even  in  Louis  Kossuth 
Street.  I  hurried  to  the  ‘  Astoria  ’  to  place  the  plan  of  com¬ 
promise  before  the  National  Council  and  to  obtain  a  decision 
on  it  ;  when  I  got  there  my  friends  told  me  that,  while  I  was 
with  the  Archduke,  there  had  been  bloodshed  at  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  front  of  the  Suspension  Bridge. 

While  I  had  been  talking  to  the  Archduke  Joseph  the 
usual  demonstrations  had  been  taking  place  in  front  of  our 
club  in  Gisela  Place.  The  deputies  had  been  speaking  to  the 
crowd  in  turns  from  the  windows.  A  few  people  had  cried 
out  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  action,  and  at  this 
Friedrich  had  sprung  to  the  window  and  shouted  to  the 
crowd  below,  calling  upon  his  fellow-citizens  to  come  with 
him  to  the  Archduke  at  Buda  and  demand  my  appointment 
as  Premier.  Nobody  knew  that  I  happened  at  that  very 
moment  to  be  with  the  Archduke.  I  should  have  been  in  an 
awkward  situation  if  the  crowd  had  arrived  at  the  palace  and 
found  me  there.  Amid  great  enthusiasm,  and  chanting  the 
Kossuth  hymn,  they  made  a  movement  towards  the  Sus¬ 
pension  Bridge  to  cross  over  to  the  castle.  At  the  head  of 
the  procession  went  Stephen  Friedrich  with  Barnabas  Buza 
and  Ladislaus  Fényes.  Before  the  bridge  they  were  held 
back  by  a  strong  cordon  of  military  police.  According  to 
reports  from  members  of  the  Soldiers’  Council,  the  soldiers, 
Honvéds  from  Szeged,  took  the  side  of  the  National  Council 
and  not  only  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
the  crowd,  but  actually  opened  a  way  for  it  through  a  street, 
despite  all  the  threats  of  their  officers.  But  the  police  and 
mounted  police  behind  them  fired  a  volley,  on  the  command 
of  Acting-Superintendent  Koloman  Krecsányi,  and  then 
advanced  towards  the  defenceless  demonstrators  and  beat 
them  back  with  the  flat  of  their  swords.  Friedrich  himself 
was  very  slightly  wounded,  much  more  slightly  than  ap¬ 
peared  from  his  own  account.  But  there  were  dead  and 
wounded  lying  in  the  Place.  Alexander  Kacsmarik,  a  work¬ 
man  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  a  tinsmith  named  Stephen 
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Riesner,  and  another  workman,  named  Krisztics,  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  shots  of  the  police.  Fifty-five  others  were 
wounded.  The  wounded  were  taken  to  the  Magnates’  party 
club  and  to  the  Ritz  Hotel,  where  their  wounds  were  dressed. 
The  anger  against  the  police  was  indescribable  ;  there  had 
been  no  occasion  whatever  for  this  massacre.  There  was  no 
less  exasperation  with  the  Archduke  Joseph,  for  he  had  been 
informed  in  good  time  that  the  people  wanted  to  proceed  to 
the  palace  on  a  peaceful  mission,  and  he  had  been  asked  to 
give  orders  to  prevent  any  conflict. 

The  die  had  thus  been  cast  ;  the  National  Council  resolved 
to  have  no  further  dealings  with  the  Archduke  Joseph  and 
the  perpetrators  of  the  massacre.  It  also  resolved  to  call  for 
a  stoppage  of  work  from  10  to  10.30  on  the  next  morning, 
October  19,  in  all  factories,  shops,  workshops,  and  other 
places  of  work,  as  an  expression  of  grief  and  indignation. 
This  strike  demonstration  was  carried  out  without  any 
disturbance.  We  desired  to  organize  a  great  funeral  pro¬ 
cession,  one  that  should  be  worthy  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the 
revolution.  Ladislaus  Fényes  continually  demanded  this  in 
the  National  Council,  but  amid  the  growing  maelstrom  of 
events  it  was  delayed  until  after  the  revolution. 

So  strong  was  the  general  feeling  that  on  the  very  next 
day  representatives  of  the  officials  of  the  Government  Police 
department  called  on  me  and  informed  me  that  the  Police 
wanted  to  show  their  solidarity  with  the  nation,  and  that 
the  men  and  their  officers  desired  to  affiliate  to  the  National 
Council.  The  adhesion  of  the  Police  meant  that  we  need 
fear  no  further  bloodshed  from  that  quarter  ;  and  more  than 
that  :  in  them  we  had  an  active  armed  force  at  our  disposal. 
Despite  all  the  persuasions  and  threats  of  the  Superintendent, 
the  whole  of  the  Police  remained  faithful  to  the  National 
Council,  so  that  the  Reaction  no  longer  had  any  power  except 
on  paper.  One  after  another,  the  postal  staffs,  the  railway- 
men,  various  military  formations,  officials,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  National 
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Council.  Every  evening  countless  officers  and  soldiers 
appeared  before  the  ‘  Astoria  ’  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Council.  This  was  revolution  already,  and  it  was  in  vain  for 
the  King  to  appoint  General  Lukachich  commandant  of  the 
Budapest  town  guards,  to  nip  in  the  bud  every  movement 
that  seemed  dangerous  :  in  the  face  of  this  elemental  mass 
movement  Lukachich  was  powerless.  The  soldiers  no  longer 
obeyed  his  orders.  There  were  Bosnian  and  other  foreign 
troops  in  Budapest,  and  it  was  said  that  Lukachich  intended 
to  use  these  troops  to  beat  down  the  revolution  by  which  the 
Hungarian  people  was  preparing  to  achieve  independence  and 
peace.  Not  knowing  the  attitude  of  these  soldiers,  we  feared 
that  there  might  be  no  avoiding  a  sanguinary  collision.  I 
was  anxious  to  avoid  this  bloodshed  at  all  costs.  It  was 
impossible  to  change  the  attitude  of  the  public.  There  was 
only  one  thing  that  could  be  done  :  to  bring  home  to  the 
King  and  the  Foreign  Minister  the  realization  of  what  had 
happened,  and  to  induce  them  to  take  now,  without  a 
minute’s  delay,  the  steps  which  were  essential  if  they  wished 
to  avert  a  revolution. 

After  the  massacre  by  the  Suspension  Bridge  and  the 
adhesion  of  the  Police  I  decided  to  send  my  wife  to  see  Julius 
Andrássy  in  Vienna,  to  describe  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
to  him,  and  to  ask  him  in  my  name  to  induce  the  King  to 
take  the  only  step  which  could  prevent  revolution,  or  rather 
bloodshed.  There  was,  in  fact,  only  one  thing  to  be  done  :  to 
recognize  the  National  Council  and  at  once  to  appoint  the 
new  Government  in  accordance  with  its  desire.  I  knew 
Andrássy’s  optimistic  nature  ;  I  knew  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  believe  things  to  be  as  he  would  like  them  to  be.  I 
suspected  that  he  would  read  the  newspaper  reports  from 
Budapest  with  scepticism,  would  discount  them  as  merely 
the  tales  of  journalists  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  would 
persuade  himself  that  the  true  facts  of  the  situation  were 
very  different.  It  was  my  last  hope  that  a  direct  account 
from  his  stepdaughter  might  influence  him,  and  that  he 
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would  at  length  realize  his  responsibility  and  make  up  his 
mind  to  move  the  King  to  appoint  a  Károlyi  Cabinet.  My 
wife  left  for  Vienna  on  the  29th  and  arrived  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th.  Windischgrátz,  Andrássy’s  Under-Secretary, 
was  waiting  for  her  at  the  station,  and  took  her  at  once  to 
the  Ballhausplatz.  Andrássy  and  his  circle  greeted  my  wife 
very  cordially.  When  she  had  a  moment  alone  with  Andrássy 
she  told  him  how  things  were  going  in  Budapest.  When  he 
saw  his  daughter’s  anxiety  Andrássy’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
My  wife  told  him  that  the  appointment  of  Hadik  would 
throw  the  country  into  the  arms  of  Bolshevism.  What¬ 
ever  he  might  do,  the  public  no  longer  had  confidence 
in  anyone  but  me.  It  was  evident,  she  said,  that  they 
were  ill-informed  in  Vienna  as  to  the  general  feeling  in 
Budapest. 

Andrássy  attached  no  great  importance  for  the  moment 
to  the  events  in  Budapest.  He  complained  instead  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  in  Vienna,  the  lack  of  sympathy  shown 
towards  his  efforts.  On  the  29th,  he  said,  there  had  actually 
been  a  demonstration  against  him.  Three  Prussian  officers 
were  said  to  be  skulking  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  object 
of  carrying  him  off  in  a  motor.  The  Czechs,  too,  were  com¬ 
pletely  drunk.  They  had  made  that  fool  Masaryk  President 
of  their  Republic  ! 

A  telegram  came,  marked  ‘  Secret  and  Confidential  ’, 
reporting  that  our  army  on  the  Italian  front  was  now  in  a 
position  in  which  an  immediate  armistice  was  possible,  while 
the  only  alternative  was  the  vain  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
lives.  While  this  discouraging  telegram  was  being  discussed 
the  telephone  rang.  The  King  wanted  to  speak  to  his 
Foreign  Minister.  “  Hand  it  over  ?  ”  asked  Andrássy  at  the 
telephone.  Then,  in  a  tone  of  resignation,  he  said  in  answer 
to  a  question,  “  Yes,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  else  for  us  to 
do.”  It  was  the  question  of  the  surrender  of  the  navy  to  the 
Jugo-Slavs  :  Horthy  had  proposed  it,  and  Andrássy  was 
advising  the  King  to  agree. 
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Windischgrátz  put  in  his  head  several  times,  but  withdrew 
again  as  the  conversation  stopped  each  time. 

Andrássy  was  irritated  with  Hadik  for  his  delay  in  deciding 
to  take  over  the  Premiership  in  Hungary,  but  as  Hadik  had 
at  last  made  the  decision  he  assumed  that  he  was  not  without 
hope,  and  that  all  was  not  yet  lost.  Andrássy  was  against 
my  nomination  as  Premier  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  he  said,  the  moment  the  Germans  learned  of  my 
nomination  they  would  withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
Transylvanian  front,  and  there  would  be  complete  chaos. 
The  Germans  knew  that  although  he  had  denounced  the 
alliance  he  would  never  follow  an  anti-German  policy,  that 
he  would  not  give  up  the  railways  to  the  enemy,  and  so  on. 
Not  until  the  Entente  demanded  this  would  the  time  have 
come  for  my  appointment,  in  view  of  the  apparently  greater 
confidence  of  the  Entente  in  me  than  in  the  others.  In  any 
case  the  first  thing  was  to  await  President  Wilson’s  reply. 

The  second  reason  Andrássy  gave  my  wife  for  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  my  appointment  was  that  in  his  opinion  I  should  set 
up  a  republic  the  moment  I  and  my  followers  attained  power. 
I  had,  said  Andrássy,  always  been  a  revolutionary,  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  I  had  changed  now.  At  this  my  wife 
summoned  up  all  her  eloquence  and  tried  to  convince 
Andrássy  that  he  was  misjudging  me.  My  nomination,  she 
said,  was  the  only  remaining  means  of  averting  revolution. 
If  I  were  not  now  appointed,  a  revolution  would  enforce  my 
appointment,  and  then  there  would  be  no  more  possibility  of 
controlling  the  republican  feeling. 

Andrássy  said  he  could  only  agree  to  my  Premiership  if 
my  wife  swore  to  him  that  I  did  not  intend  to  set  up  a 
republic.  My  wife  replied  that  as  yet  no  one  had  thoughts 
of  a  republic,  but  popular  feeling  was  growing  more  revolu¬ 
tionary  from  hour  to  hour,  and  if  Andrássy  did  not  make 
haste  and  give  me  effectual  assistance  it  would  be  beyond 
my  power  peacefully  to  avert  revolution.  My  wife’s  mother 
said  that  the  King  must  not  appoint  me  because  that  would 
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give  an  appearance  of  panic,  and  nothing  could  be  worse  in 
such  times.  It  would  be  long,  she  said,  before  a  revolution 
was  made  in  Budapest  for  the  sake  of  Károlyi  personally. 
Finally  Andrássy  sent  a  message  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
talk  to  me  ;  he  had  expected  to  see  me  when  I  was  in  Vienna 
on  the  27th  ;  and  he  asked  me  to  give  Hadik  my  support,  as 
his  Government  was  only  provisional.  In  a  week  or  two  the 
situation  would  have  changed,  and  in  the  meantime  he, 
Andrássy,  would  do  his  best  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding 

with  me. 

Before  my  wife  took  the  early  afternoon  train  back. 
Princess  Liechtenstein,  née  Marica  Andrássy,  arrived  for 
lunch  and  turned  at  once  to  my  wife  with  the  question  : 

“  Revolution  already  ?  ” 

My  wife  told  her  that  the  demonstration  before  the 
Suspension  Bridge  had  cost  three  deaths  and  fifty-five 
wounded.  The  Princess’s  lip  curled. 

“  Only  three  deaths  ?  A  pity  it  was  not  more.” 

Her  husband  was  a  naval  officer,  one  of  those  who  had 
crushed  the  mutiny  of  the  sailors  at  Cattaro,  and  a  friend  of 
Vice-Admiral  Horthy. 

My  wife  came  back  with  the  impression  that  it  was  useless 
to  count  on  Andrássy  to  take  the  needed  resolute  action. 
The  telegram  from  the  Italian  front  had  shown  the  situation 
clearly  enough,  and  Andrássy  knew  that  the  collapse  of  the 
front  was  now  only  a  question  of  hours.  In  these  hours  he 
was  calm  and  undisturbed,  even  confident  with  regard  to 
the  situation.  My  wife  had  gained  the  impression,  however, 
that  even  he  did  not  carry  his  optimism  so  far  as  to  propose 
to  settle  down  finally  in  the  BaUplato.  He  no  longer  counted 
on  any  long  duration  of  his  Ministry,  and  he  had  to  resign 
himself  to  the  prospect  of  soon  having  to  leave  the  post  for 
which  he  had  longed  for  years,  perhaps  all  his  life,  and  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  had  placed  himself  a  few  days  before  m 
irreconcilable  opposition  to  me  and  to  the  National  Council. 
Fresh  butter  was  being  sent  every  day  to  the  Andrássys 
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from  Budapest,  but  Countess  Andrássy  now  sent  a  message 
by  my  wife  to  the  housekeeper  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
continue  sending  ;  by  the  time  the  butter  reached  Vienna, 
who  could  say  where  they  would  be  ? — A  servant  had  got  a 
bath  ready  but  forgotten  to  turn  off  the  tap,  and  the  Countess 
found  the  bathroom  flooded.  “  Frightful !  ”  she  cried  in 
vexation,  “  we  are  hardly  here  a  week  before  everything  is 
upset !  ”  It  hurt  her  to  feel  that  now  her  dream  had  at  length 
been  fulfilled  she  could  find  no  pleasure  in  ruling  over  the 
Ballplatz.  Fate  refused  to  be  kind  even  in  small  matters  to 
those  who  had  sinned  so  greatly  in  great  matters. 

Hadik  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  on  the  29th,  when 
it  was  already  obvious  that  popular  feeling  ran  so  high  that 
no  one  could  stand  against  it.  On  the  next  day,  the  30th, 
Hadik  rapidly  formed  his  Cabinet,  exclusively  from  among 
the  moderate  parties  of  the  Left.  He  included  Stephen 
Szabó,  the  peasant  farmer,  in  his  Cabinet. 

At  5.30  in  the  morning  of  that  day  I  was  awakened  by 
Captain  Csernyák,  President  of  the  Soldiers’  Council,  who 
reported  to  me  that  the  soldiers  were  preparing  a  putsch, 
and  intended  to  occupy  the  public  buildings,  to  form  an 
independent  Hungarian  army,  and  to  demand  my  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Prime  Minister.  I  was  only  able  with  difficulty  to 
dissuade  him  from  carrying  out  his  plan.  It  was  also  only 
by  superhuman  efforts  that  the  National  Council  was  able 
to  induce  the  sailors  to  abstain  from  firing  upon  the  Arch¬ 
duke’s  palace  and  the  Government  offices. 

Hadik’s  position  was  completely  hopeless.  A  few  weeks 
before,  when  the  situation  was  less  critical,  there  might  have 
been  a  possibility  of  the  success  of  a  Government  which 
adopted  my  programme,  provided  that  it  were  in  earnest 
about  it  and  were  prepared  to  carry  it  through  along  the 
whole  line,  in  the  question  of  the  nationalities  no  less  than 
in  other  matters.  But  now  Hadik  was  no  longer  personally 
acceptable  to  the  parties  of  the  Left  and  the  public  behind 
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them.  This  Government  marked  the  success  of  Vázsonyi’s 
intrigues,  but  he  was  unable  to  induce  his  Socialist  friends 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  Hadik. 

Yet  Hadik  was  neither  hated  nor  even  unpopular  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  In  the  Coalition  Government  of  1906  to 
1910  he  was  Under-Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
under  Andrássy,  and  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  blackest 
reactionaries  among  the  nobles  ;  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Esterházy  Cabinet  he  had  put  an  interpellation  in  the  House 
of  Magnates  in  regard  to  Batthyány’s  Ministry.  But  as  a 
Minister  he  had  been  neither  reactionary  nor  unmitigatedly 
Teutophile  nor  a  lackey  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  As  Food 
Minister  he  had  fought  for  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes, 
had  energetically  protected  the  Hungarian  soldiery  from 
inferior  treatment  to  the  Austrian,  and  had  been  a  strong 
antagonist  of  all  profiteers  ;  he  had  thus  rapidly  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  Government.  His 
energetic  opposition  to  corruption  of  every  sort  brought  him 
enemies,  and  intrigues  were  soon  begun  against  him.  As  he 
was  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Magnates,  and 
always  prepared  to  stand  up  against  Tisza  when  occasion 
demanded,  the  parties  of  the  Right  readily  united  against 
him,  and  his  position  with  the  King  and  with  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  was  undermined  by  the  insidious  intrigues 
of  Prince  Windischgrátz.  But  he  stood  firm  and  preferred 
to  abandon  power  rather  than  his  sincere  convictions.  He 
was  logical  and  hard-headed,  but  not  obstinate,  not  one  of 
those  who  adhere  unintelligently  to  their  original  standpoint 
whatever  happens.  Thus,  although  in  the  old  Coalition 
Government  he  had  been  a  hated  opponent  of  the  Socialists, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  as  Food  Minister  he  was  the  first 
Hungarian  statesman  to  provide  them  with  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  in  his  Ministry  (the  Socialists  were  completely 
shut  out  of  Parliament),  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  both  parties. 
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His  choice  for  the  Premiership  had  been  determined  by 
the  expectation  that  he  would  retain  the  sympathy  of  the 
Socialists.  It  was  no  personal  objection  to  him  but  the 
advanced  stage  which  matters  had  reached  which  accounted 
for  the  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  I  was  the 
only  person  in  the  whole  National  Council  who  remained  to 
the  last  prepared  to  seek  an  accommodation  and  to  negotiate 
to  that  end. 

I  know  Hadik’s  energetic,  impatient  character,  but  to  this 
day  I  am  convinced  that  even  if  he  had  had  the  soldiery  or 
any  armed  force  behind  him — which,  as  we  learned  after¬ 
wards,  was  not  the  case — he  would  not  have  taken  upon 
himself  to  resort  to  force  against  the  inflamed  popular 
feeling,  and  to  allow  his  reputation  to  be  stained  by  a 
massacre.  Later,  when  the  Károlyi  Cabinet  had  been 
formed,  the  damage  done  in  some  measure  to  his  prestige  by 
his  one  day’s  Premiership  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
one  of  those  who  showed  a  full  comprehension  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  changed  times.  Before  our  fall  he  sent  me  the 
message  that  our  Coalition  Government  could  count  upon 
his  active  support,  as  he  realized  that  in  our  situation  we 
could  not  act  otherwise  than  we  had  done.  He  was  prepared 
to  publish  an  article  stating  his  attitude.  But  all  this  was 
made  of  no  avail  by  our  overthrow. 

He  remained  consistent  and  true  to  himself  when  the 
so-called  ‘  Christian  Course  ’  began  its  ill-famed,  criminal 
work.  He  not  only  took  no  part  in  it  but  raised  his  voice 
against  it. 

The  Ministry  which  he  formed  on  October  30  revealed  the 
weakness  of  his  position.  All  power  in  the  country  and  all 
moral  support  was  already  on  the  side  of  the  National 
Council,  and  even  the  former  mechanism  of  the  State  was 
no  longer  functioning.  Devoid  alike  of  physical  and  moral 
force,  the  Hadik  Government  was  incapable  either  of  leading 
the  nation  or  of  maintaining  order.  The  soldiers  were 
streaming  away  from  the  barracks  in  every  direction,  part 
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of  the  workers  were  armed,  and  a  great  part  of  the  middle 
class,  of  the  police,  and  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  come 
over  to  us. 

The  National  Council  was  not  greatly  concerned  at  the 
appointment  of  the  Hadik  Government.  On  the  day  of  its 
appointment  things  had  already  gone  so  far  in  Vienna  that 
German  Austria  had  been  declared  a  republic.  Our  main 
concern  was  to  frustrate  the  various  plans  for  a  putsch  before 
it  was  too  late,  for  we  had  always  to  reckon  with  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  foreign  soldiery  would  come  into  action 
against  the  revolution,  when  serious  loss  of  life  would  be 
inevitable.  The  maintenance  of  order  remained  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  National  Council,  and  it  was  no  light  task. 
Almost  every  hour  there  marched  up  to  the  Astoria  Hotel 
fresh  battalions  of  soldiers  who  had  refused  further  obedience 
and  had  come  to  join  us.  The  National  Council  accordingly 
resolved  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  Hungarian 
soldiery  to  refuse  obedience  if  again  ordered  to  shoot  upon 
the  population,  and  in  all  other  respects  to  await  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Council.  We  intended  to  publish  this 
proclamation  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  October. 

In  the  night  of  October  30-1,  however,  the  revolution 

broke  out. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  October  30  the  news  reached  the 
National  Council  that  the  garrison  headquarters  had  been 
seized  under  the  command  of  officers  of  the  Soldiers’  Council  ! 
We  were  completely  taken  aback.  We  did  not  yet  want  to 
seize  power  ;  we  wanted  first  to  organize  our  foices.  But  by 
the  evening  the  revolution  was  well  under  way.  One  after 
another  the  garrison  posts,  the  barracks,  the  telephone 
exchanges,  and  the  General  Post  Office  were  occupied,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  resistance.  The  population  itself  made  the 
revolution  ;  the  people  seized  the  power  and  placed  it  in  the 

hands  of  the  National  Council. 

The  revolutionary  soldiery  who  had  occupied  the  garrison 
headquarters  brought  the  commander  of  the  garrison, 
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General  Várkonyi,  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Hotel  Astoria.  The 
General  stood  stiffly  saluting  before  me.  I  told  him  that  he 
must  regard  himself  as  our  prisoner.  He  unbuckled  his 
sword,  and  gave  it  up  to  us,  but  I  reassured  him,  and  said 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  that  ;  he  might  retain  his 
sword.  I  asked  him  to  remain  in  our  custody  for  the  time 
being  in  a  room  in  the  hotel.  Before  he  had  left  us  there  was 
a  sudden  loud  noise,  and  several  detonations  struck  our  ears. 
The  captive  General  listened,  and  we  too  listened  intently. 
He  believed  it  to  be  the  rattle  of  machine-guns,  and  his  face 
beamed.  He  turned  to  the  young  officers  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  with  him,  and  said,  “  The  troops  are  on  their 
way  here  to  set  us  free  !  There  is  no  deceiving  my  practised 
ear — I  can  tell  machine-gun  fire  from  a  long  way  off  !  ”  It 
soon  proved  that  he  had  mistaken  for  gunfire  the  banging-to 
of  a  number  of  doors. 

The  position  was  now  that  we  had  called  upon  the  workers 
to  come  next  morning  into  the  city  from  all  quarters,  and  to 
collect  at  certain  fixed  places.  We  were  placing  ourselves  in 
the  hands  of  the  fates.  If  it  was  true  that  the  soldiery  were 
no  longer  to  be  had  for  service  against  the  people,  against 
their  brothers  and  fathers  and  sons,  then  on  the  following 
day  the  National  Council  would  be  master  of  the  country.  If 
we  had  deceived  ourselves,  our  rashness  would  cost  us  our 
lives.  At  the  moment,  the  workers  had  long  left  their 
factories  and  workshops,  so  that  we  could  not  count  upon 
their  help  before  the  morning.  We  had  no  force  at  our 
disposal  but  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  us. 

Not  only  had  the  workers,  however,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  no  inkling  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
city  that  evening,  but  even  many  members  of  the  National 
Council  knew  nothing  of  it.  For  the  moment  we  were  quite 
unaware  of  what  was  to  happen  in  the  night,  and  those  who 
had  already  gone  home  learnt  nothing  of  it,  so  smoothly  and 
noiselessly  did  events  reach  their  culmination.  Even  the 
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small  group  of  us  who  had  remained  together  diminished 
with  each  new  piece  of  alarming  news.  These  were  the  men 
who  remained  on  the  spot  to  the  last  :  Ladislaus  Fényes, 
Sigismund  Kunfi,  Ernest  Garami,  Louis  Biró,  Louis  Purjesz, 
Oscar  Jászi,  William  Böhm,  Paul  Szende,  Eugene  Landler, 
Louis  Hatvany,  Charles  Kernstock,  and  myself,  and  finally  a 
few  journalists,  notably  Paul  Kéri,  who  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Council  at  all,  and  Louis  Magyar,  who  had  been 
delegated  to  the  Council  by  the  Budapest  Journalists’ 
Association  after  their  defiance  of  the  censorship  and  entry 
upon  revolutionary  soil. 

About  1  a.m.  I  went  home  to  take  precautions  for  the 
safety  of  my  wife— who  was  back  from  Vienna — and  my 
children  ;  it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  everything. 

I  posted  a  small  guard  at  the  gate  and  a  machine-gun  in  the 
balcony. 

A  journalist  named  Nicholas  Lázár,  who  had  known 
General  Lukachich  at  the  front,  went  to  the  Socialist  leaders 
and  told  them  that  Lukachich  was  by  no  means  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  Austrian  tyrant,  of  the  Haynau  type,  for  which  he 
was  generally  taken.  He  said  he  had  spoken  with  Lukachich 
and  his  staff,  and  believed  that  the  General  was  to  be  had 
for  our  cause  if  the  National  Council  entered  into  negotiation 
with  him  in  the  course  of  the  night.  This  was  important 
news,  for  it  would  have  assured  us  a  bloodless  victory.  We 
resolved  to  go  to  see  the  General  with  Garami,  and  to  have  a 
confidential  discussion  with  him.  When  we  reached  the 
street  we  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  motor.  Soon  after  getting 
one,  we  gave  it  up  to  sailors  hurrying  to  the  Danube  to 
prevent  our  monitors  from  being  moved  away.  So  I  went 
to  my  home  in  Egyetem  Street  instead  of  to  Lukachich. 
Late  at  night  I  took  my  wife  with  me  to  the  ‘Astoria’. 
On  my  way  we  heard  unmistakable  rifle  and  machine-gun 
shooting  from  the  already  occupied  garrison  headquarters. 
Our  first  idea  was  that  a  Bosnian  regiment  had  marched  up 
and  was  attacking  the  men  in  the  building.  It  proved, 
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however,  that  the  Bosnian  soldiers  were  aware  of  the  turn 
of  events,  and  had  no  desire  at  all  to  attack  us.  The  shots 
were  simply  fired  in  exhilaration. 

As  we  approached  the  ‘  Astoria  ’  there  was  a  fresh  out¬ 
burst  of  violent  rifle  fire.  This  seemed  much  more  serious. 
The  nearer  we  came  the  more  violent  grew  the  firing,  and  I 
was  already  convinced  that  troops  faithful  to  the  Government 
had  arrived  and  a  direct  attack  upon  the  revolutionaries 
was  in  progress.  The  darkness  and  the  fog  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  see  what  was  actually  going  on  around  the  black 
mass,  or  who  was  being  so  wildly  fired  on.  When  the  firing 
started  some  of  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  hotel  ran  head  over 
heels  for  the  entrances,  and  we  also  tried  to  get  in.  The 
press  in  front  of  the  revolving  door,  which  was  stormed  on 
both  sides  at  once,  was  so  great  that  at  first  no  one  could 
get  either  in  or  out.  The  air  rang  with  cries  and  curses. 
The  situation  was  altogether  distressing,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  we  found  ourselves  forced  through  the  glass  door 
into  the  hall  by  the  crowd  behind  us.  Finally  the  firing 
came  to  an  end,  and  we  found  that  a  battalion  ordered  to  the 
front  had  been  brought  back  from  the  railway  station,  and 
that  its  salvoes  of  joy  had  been  replied  to  by  the  troops 
around  the  hotel.  In  the  gloom  it  was  impossible  for  those 
standing  at  a  distance  to  realize  this;  most  of  them  believed 
that  an  attack  had  begun,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  mis¬ 
conception  cost  no  lives. 

I  found  the  members  of  the  National  Council  upstairs  in 
a  very  uncertain  frame  of  mind.  We  knew  that  if  Lukachich 
had  any  troops  with  which  to  attack  us  in  the  night  we  were 
lost,  for  it  was  impossible  for  the  workers  to  come  up  before 
8  a.m.  Apart  from  this  we  were  very  anxious  to  prevent 
any  bloodshed  between  our  troops  and  those  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

At  3  a.m.  I  went  home  again  to  see  that  everything  was 
all  right,  and  to  have  an  hour’s  rest.  I  had  hardly  arrived 
when  Louis  Purjesz  came  up  breathlessly  :  something,  he 
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said,  must  be  done  at  once  to  make  peace  with  Lukachich, 
or  the  revolution  would  be  quenched  in  blood  in  the  morning 
and  the  members  of  the  National  Council  arrested.  The 
telephone  exchange  had  tapped  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Lukachich,  and  so  he  had  learned  that  the  General  had 
reported  events  to  the  King  and  asked  his  command  as  to 
whether  he  should  order  the  crowds  to  be  fired  on.  Purjesz 
begged  me,  in  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Council  at  the  hotel,  to  speak  at  once  by  telephone 
with  General  Lukachich  and  with  the  Archduke  Joseph,  to 
prevent  blood  flowing,  of  all  places,  in  the  very  streets  of 
Budapest,  while  over  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Monarchy 
the  independent  National  States  had  come  into  existence 
without  bloodshed.  I  rang  up  the  Archduke  Joseph  at  once, 
at  this  late  hour,  and  spoke  to  him  in  this  sense.  I  begged 
him  urgently  to  speak  at  once  to  General  Lukachich,  and 
the  Archduke  promised  to  do  so.  He  said  ‘  good-bye  ’,  and 
promised  to  let  me  know  without  delay  the  result  of  his 
conversation  with  Lukachich. 

I  hurried  back  at  once  to  the  ‘  Astoria  ’  with  my  wife, 
though  Purjesz  tried  to  persuade  me  to  leave  her  at  home  ; 
he  did  not  want  her  exposed  to  what  might  still  be  before 
us.  My  wife  felt,  however,  that  in  any  misfortune  she  would 
rather  be  by  my  side  than  alone.  We  went  on,  conscious 
that  before  day  broke  we  might  be  prisoners.  When  we 
reached  the  hotel  it  was  already  growing  light.  It  was 
raining.  Not  till  now  did  we  realize  that  the  whole  of  the 
forces  in  front  of  the  hotel  did  not  exceed  one  or  two  hundred 
men.  Upstairs  we  found  tired  and  drawn  faces  and 
nodding  heads.  Cigar  ends  were  strewn  about  everywhere  ; 
the  place  was  stuffy  and  full  of  smoke.  Jászi  and  Kéri 
declared  the  battle  lost,  for  none  of  the  soldiers  were  joining 
us  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  giving  the  alarm  to  the 
workers  in  sufficient  time.  Others  trusted  to  Lukachich 
himself  being  short  of  men,  and  to  the  vacillating  King  and 
the  Government  taking  until  morning  to  make  up  their 
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minds ;  then  we  should  have  nothing  more  to  fear,  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  armed  men  would  be  at  our  side. 
Everyone  agreed  that  if  revolution  had  to  come  it  was 
lamentable  that  it  should  have  broken  out  without  our 
knowledge  or  preparation  for  it. 

In  this  spirit  we  awaited  the  dawn  of  October  31.  It  was 
raining  incessantly,  and  our  small  garrison  dwindled,  more 
and  more  of  the  men  stealing  off  home,  tired  and  sleepy  and 
wet  through.  The  Socialists  blamed  the  journalists  and  the 
soldiers  for  creating  this  situation — those  same  Socialists 
who  had  failed  to  call  out  the  workers  in  the  afternoon. 

These  harassing  minutes  were  cut  short  by  a  telephone 
call.  Count  John  Hadik  was  at  the  telephone  :  he  wanted 
to  negotiate  with  me.  I  told  him  that  I  could  only  agree  to 
negotiate  if  he  recognized  the  National  Council  and  wanted 
to  talk  to  me  in  my  capacity  of  President  of  the  Council. 
He  replied  that  that  was  agreed,  he  accepted  these  con¬ 
ditions.  We  all  breathed  again  :  we  had  been  waiting 
intently  for  his  answer,  and  felt  now  that  the  battle  was 
turning  in  our  favour.  Hadik’s  submission  meant  that 
victory  was  half  won.  It  showed  that  our  opponents 
had  neither  physical  nor  moral  strength  enough  to  move 
against  us. 

“  When  shall  we  meet  ?  ”  I  asked.  Hadik,  who  had  been 
sleeping  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  residence,  replied  that  he 
was  very  tired  and  sleepy  ;  it  was  too  early  yet  ;  he  would 
like  to  fix  a  rather  later  hour  for  our  negotiations. 

“  Let  me  know,  then,  when  you  have  had  your  sleep  out  ”, 
I  said,  and  added  :  “  the  matter  is  important  enough  to  let 
sleep  wait  till  later.” 

“  You  can  come  at  once  if  you  like  ”,  replied  Hadik, 
reluctantly.  However,  the  meeting  was  allowed  to  wait 
awhile.  It  was  not  till  7  a.m.  that  I  was  informed  that 
Archduke  Joseph  and  the  Prime  Minister  were  ready  for  me. 
I  got  into  a  motor  with  Jászi  and  Kunfi,  and  we  drove  to 
the  Prime  Minister’s  office. 
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John  Hadik  came  to  meet  us  in  his  pyjamas  and  slippers. 
He  was  pale  and  tired,  and  in  no  less  grave  a  frame  of  mind 
than  we  were.  He  went  with  us  just  as  he  was,  almost 
without  a  word,  to  the  Archduke’s  palace  close  by  ;  here  we 
found  the  Archduke  with  Count  Albert  Apponyi.  Apponyi 
sat  there  listening  attentively,  his  hands  crossed  in  his  lap 
and  his  handsome  head  sunk  on  his  breast.  He  was  meticu¬ 
lously  dressed,  fresh  and  rosy,  as  always.  He  had  certainly 
slept  through  this  night. 

John  Hadik  began  by  saying  that  in  view  of  the  events  of 
the  night  he  wished  to  tender  his  resignation  as  Prime 
Minister.  The  Archduke  took  formal  note  of  this,  and 
accepted  the  resignation  in  the  name  of  the  King.  Archduke 
Joseph  then  said  to  me  that  on  behalf  of  the  King  he  ap¬ 
pointed  me  Prime  Minister.  There  was  no  word  spoken 
about  a  programme  or  conditions.  Our  opponents  had  given 
in  unconditionally  and  had  laid  down  their  arms.  After 
formal  note  had  been  taken  of  these  proceedings,  the  Arch¬ 
duke  asked  me  to  form  my  Cabinet  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  replied  that  in  view  of  the  existing  situation  I  shared  his 
view  of  the  extreme  importance  and  urgency  of  this.  The 
Government,  I  said,  would  be  formed  without  fail  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  so  that  steps  might  be  taken  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  Meanwhile  General  Lukachich  came 
in  to  report  to  the  Archduke.  He  came  into  the  room  only 
for  a  minute.  We  did  not  greet  one  another. 

After  his  announcement  of  his  resignation,  which  was  a 
matter  of  a  few  words  only,  Count  Hadik  said  nothing 
further.  Kunfi  assured  the  Archduke  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Socialist  party,  order  could  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  with  that  the  proceedings  came  to  an  end. 
They  resembled  a  capitulation,  and  scarcely  lasted  half  an 
hour. 

Kunfi  now  hastened  to  the  ‘  Astoria  ’  to  report  what  had 
taken  place,  while  I  retired  with  the  Archduke  to  discuss 
the  situation,  the  ceremony  of  taking  oath,  its  probable  date, 
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and  so  on.  The  Archduke  then  informed  me  of  what  had 
happened  in  Vienna. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  morning  when  I  went  down  from 
the  palace  in  Buda  into  the  city.  The  rain  was  over,  the 
mist  had  disappeared,  and  the  sun  was  shining.  A  journalist 
named  Louis  Halász  joined  me,  and  I  learned  from  him  that 
under  a  formal  invitation  from  the  burgomaster  the  National 
Council  had  left  the  ‘  Astoria  ’,  and  had  found  more  suitable 
headquarters  in  the  City  Hall. 

As  I  descended  the  steps  of  the  palace  garden  the  sun  was 
dazzlingly  bright.  This  long  stroll  through  the  palace  garden 
is  my  most  precious  memory  of  the  revolution  :  this  walk, 
and  then  the  day  of  my  transfer  of  the  Károlyi  estates  to  the 
Hungarian  people.  There  were  many  notable  and  inspiring 
days  to  come,  but  none  to  compare  with  these. 

Louis  Halász  remained  at  my  side  and  talked  without 
intermission.  I  no  longer  remember  what  he  was  saying — 
probably  asking  for  a  post — I  only  remember  that  he  was  a 
trial.  I  thought  of  my  forefathers,  of  my  grandmother 
Caroline  :  how  happy  she  would  have  been  if  she  could  have 
lived  through  this  day,  to  see  the  triumph  of  Hungarian 
independence,  associated  with  the  name  of  her  grandson. 
And  my  sister  Géry  !  How  she  would  have  shouted  for  joy 
and  fallen  on  my  neck  !  I  seemed  to  see  all  these  dear  dead 
ones  around  me. 

The  sea  of  houses  at  my  feet  shone.  How  I  loved  Pest  in 
that  minute — more  than  any  city  in  the  world  !  I  looked 
across  at  our  house.  This  house  was  the  heart  of  Pest. 
To-day,  as  in  1848,  the  arteries  of  the  revolution  were  beat¬ 
ing  there.  I  stood  still  a  moment,  I  felt  one  with  Budapest, 
in  this  moment  I  felt  I  could  have  pressed  the  sorely  tried 
people  of  this  city  to  my  breast. 

I  reached  the  bridge.  Cheerful  and  unclouded  faces 
exchanged  glances  with  me.  Yesterday  every  face  was  sad 
and  anxious.  Despite  the  night  of  watching  I  felt  not  the 
least  tiredness.  As  the  first  motor-lorry  laden  with  soldiers 
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and  decked  with  white  hollyhocks  thundered  past  me,  I  felt 
at  ease  in  my  conscience.  I  felt  that  I  had  done  all  that  had 
needed  to  be  done.  To  have  stood  aside  would  have  been  to 
desert  the  colours.  Suddenly  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
realization  of  the  immense  significance  of  what  had  happened. 
I  felt  the  enormous  burden  of  the  task  I  had  undertaken  : 
to  create  the  independent  Hungary  to  which  I  had  devoted 
my  life,  and  to  destroy  the  hated  institutions  which  I  had 
always  been  fighting.  More  soldiers  were  coming  towards 
me.  They  were  emaciated  and  their  uniforms  hung  loosely 
around  their  limbs.  I  looked  into  their  eyes  :  those  were 
the  faces  of  Hungarian  pea’sants.  What  a  fate  awaited  them 
when  they  came  home  now  !  Then  for  the  first  time  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  again,  but  more  imperatively  than 
ever :  to  distribute  the  land  !  To  lift  the  care  from  these 
men’s  brows  !  They  had  been  driven  to  the  front,  and  had 
suffered  beyond  human  endurance  in  these  years — they 
must  receive  recompense  !  Land  for  every  Hungarian  who 
had  no  field  of  his  own  !  I  thanked  God  that  I  could  carry 
out  what  I  vowed  then  to  do.  Even  then  I  had  anxieties. 
I  thought  of  the  blows  which  would  rain  down  upon  Hungary 
after  her  lost  war.  But  these  anxieties  did  not  gain  the  upper 
hand  over  my  optimism.  I  felt  that  the  time  had  now  come 
when  action  could  no  longer  be  delayed  by  any  force,  and 
that  act  I  should.  I  felt  my  strength. 

In  the  city  there  were  exultant  rejoicings.  Everyone  was 
wearing  a  white  hollyhock.  We  had  won,  and  won  without 
bloodshed.  That  was  the  message  of  the  white  flower. 

About  nine  o’clock  I  reached  the  City  Hall.  Here  again  I 
was  met  by  a  happy  crowd.  As  Prime  Minister  I  resigned 
the  Presidency  of  the  National  Council ;  John  Hock  was 
elected  in  my  place.  By  now  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
around  the  City  Hall,  and  especially  the  National  Council’s 
offices,  was  enough  to  endanger  life.  People  who  yesterday 
would  have  railed  against  us,  hurried  now  to  congratulate 
us  and  to  swear  allegiance  to  us,  in  order  to  safeguard  them- 
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selves  as  far  as  possible  in  the  new  era.  But  all  were  infected 
with  the  general  exultation.  The  parliamentary  parties 
which  had  proclaimed  war  to  the  knife  against  us,  laid  down 
their  arms  without  further  ado  in  the  face  of  this  irresistible 
current  of  public  opinion,  and  their  members  crowded  into 
the  antechambers  of  the  National  Council  to  swear  allegiance 
to  us,  without  summons  or  invitation.  The  press  assumed 
such  dimensions  that  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  get 
away  from  all  these  hurried  converts  and  begin  discussing 
the  composition  of  the  Cabinet. 

This  was  a  short  matter.  As  the  National  Council  had 
won  its  battle  through  the  revolution,  there  was  no  longer 
any  question  of  the  combinations  discussed  a  few  days  before, 
under  which  politicians  of  the  bourgeois  parties  of  the  Centre 
were  to  participate  in  the  Government  ;  only  those  parties 
and  independent  politicians  who  had  adhered  to  the  National 
Council  before  its  victory  could  now  come  into  consideration. 
At  the  general  desire,  I  offered  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
to  Count  Theodore  Batthyány,  who  was  among  those  present  ; 
he  accepted  the  office  at  once.  I  had  thought  first  of  John 
Hock  for  the  portfolio  of  Public  Worship  and  Education, 
but  he  declined  it,  making  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  claim 
no  share  of  power  for  himself,  though  the  Government  might 
count  upon  him  at  all  times.  In  these  days  John  Hock  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  who  asked  nothing  and  took  nothing 
but  offered  everything  ;  he  placed  his  knowledge  and  talents 
and  his  whole  strength  at  the  service  of  the  nation.  As 
President  of  the  National  Council,  with  his  wide  horizon,  his 
great  gift  of  eloquence,  his  wisdom  and  experience,  and  his 
clear  perception  of  the  national  will,  he  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  our  cause. 

Accordingly  I  offered  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  to 
Martin  Lovászy,  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  to  Ernest 
Garami,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Welfare  to  Sigismund  Kunfi, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  Barna  Búza,  and  the  Food 
Ministry  to  the  Under-Secretary,  Francis  Nagy.  Oscar  Jászi 
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became  Minister  of  Nationalities,  without  portfolio.  The 
Foreign  Ministry  was  left  open.  We  were  also  undecided  as 
to  the  Ministries  of  Finance,  Justice,  and  Defence.  I  handed 
over  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  the  time 
being  to  Paul  Szende  as  Under-Secretary  ;  he  was  director  of 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  greatly  respected 
authority  in  financial  circles,  and  was  very  popular  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeois  Radicals.  These  portfolios 
remained  open  through  the  morning  ;  not  till  the  afternoon 
did  Kunfi  suggest  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  should  be 
offered  to  Colonel  Béla  Linder,  of  the  General  Staff,  who  had 
long  been  recognized  by  the  Socialist  party  as  not  only  a 
distinguished  soldier  but  a  man  of  progressive  views.  Count 
Batthyány  also  recommended  Linder  ;  we  were  unable  to 
find  him  till  towards  evening,  when  he  declared  his  readiness 
to  take  over  the  heavy  duty.  On  Jászi’s  recommendation  1 
offered  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  Professor  Charles  Szladits. 

At  last  I  got  back  home,  at  midday,  after  four-and-twenty 
hours  on  my  feet,  to  get  a  bath  at  all  events.  Naturally  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  sleep  yet.  I  lunched  off  an  omelette 
with  my  wife  and  secretary  ;  while  we  were  at  lunch,  Count 
Ármin  Mikes,  who  was  living  in  my  house,  came  in  to  see  me. 
He  showed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  National 
Council  in  winning  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
nation  without  bloodshed,  and  at  my  appointment  at  the 
head  of  the  country.  He  also  asked  with  sympathy  about 
my  plans,  and  about  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet.  I  told 
him  the  names  of  those  whom  I  had  so  far  asked  to  join  the 
Government.  Mikes  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  presence 
of  only  two  Socialists  in  the  Cabinet,  and  when  he  heard 
that  one  or  two  portfolios  still  remained  to  be  filled,  including 
(in  view  of  the  unusual  situation)  the  Ministry  á  latere  (that 
is,  the  post  of  Minister  in  attendance  upon  the  King),  he 
warmly  recommended  for  this  post  Count  Paul  Teleki,  a 
member  of  the  Andrássy  party,  but  a  young  man  of  pro¬ 
nounced  democratic  tendencies  and  of  great  attainments, 
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who  was  undoubtedly  well  fitted  to  enter  my  Government. 
He  added  that  Teleki  happened  then  to  be  lunching  with 
him,  and  that  when  he,  Mikes,  had  been  discussing  the  great 
events  of  the  day  with  Teleki,  he  had  become  convinced 
that  Teleki  was  just  the  man  for  us.  Finally  he  asked  me  to 
confirm  Count  Teleki  in  the  office  he  still  held,  that  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Dependants’  Relief  Office. 
Shortly  after,  Count  Paul  Teleki  came  in  himself,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  me  very  cordially.  I  offered  him  at  once  the 
Presidency  of  the  Dependants’  Relief  Office,  which  he  had 
held  under  the  preceding  Government,  and  he  very  readily 
accepted  it. 

At  the  request  of  Count  Stephen  Tisza,  Baron  Alexander 
Vojnics  called  on  Theodore  Batthyány  to  give  him  the 
message  that  Tisza  was  advising  the  National  Party  of  Work 
that  it  should  regard  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  rally  to  the 
National  Council  and  to  support  it  in  its  work.  Tisza  him¬ 
self,  he  said,  was  ready  to  support  the  Károlyi  Government 
in  these  difficult  days.  Finally,  Vojnics  asked  Count 
Batthyány  to  make  any  use  that  might  be  needed  of  Tisza’s 
expressed  willingness  to  be  of  service.  Batthyány  took 
formal  note  of  the  communication,  but  sent  the  message  to 
Tisza  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  it  seemed 
undesirable  that  Count  Tisza  should  take  over  any  public 
function,  and  that  his  wisest  course  at  the  moment  would 
be  to  take  no  action.  The  best  thing  would  be  for  him  to  go 
into  the  country  ;  as  popular  passions  grew  less  violent  and 
the  hatred  of  him  abated,  it  would  gradually  become  possible 
to  consider  reopening  negotiations  with  the  politicians  of 
the  past,  if  the  revolutionary  feeling  died  down. 

Of  these  politicians  of  the  past,  popular  hatred  concen¬ 
trated,  besides  Tisza,  upon  Szterényi,  Windischgrátz,  and 
Vázsonyi,  especially  the  two  latter.  Generals  Szurmay  and 
Lukachich  were  also  being  more  and  more  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  amid  furious  imprecations  and  threats,  for  their 
proposal  to  give  orders  to  fire  upon  the  people.  When  I 
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learned  of  this,  I  arranged  at  once  for  the  police  to  take 
measures  for  the  protection  of  these  men  and  to  see  to  their 
personal  safety  until  the  revolutionary  feeling  had  abated. 

I  learned  then  that  Tisza  was  already  being  watched  by 
gendarmes,  and  was  assured  that  my  orders  would  be  carried 
out  as  regards  Szterényi  and  Vázsonyi.  Count  Batthyány 
also,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  gave  orders  for  all  the 
measures  of  protection  that  came  within  his  sphere,  and 
reported  that  he  had  recommended  Tisza  to  leave  Budapest. 

News  from  Vienna  described  Andrássy  as  in  the  centre  of 
a  blaze  of  hatred  which  made  his  life  in  constant  danger.  I 
was  deeply  concerned  about  him,  and  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  him  as  soon  as  possible  under  my  own  protection  m 
Hungary.  It  seemed  inadvisable,  however,  for  him  to  come 
to  Pest,  and  I  thought  that  he  too  would  do  well  to  await 
quieter  times  in  some  country  place.  There  was  also  reason 
to  fear  that  he  would  be  recognized  on  his  journey  from 
Vienna  and  would  run  danger  from  revolutionary  soldiers  or 
crowds  ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  steps  for  his 
safety  and  as  far  as  possible  to  preserve  his  incognito.  He 
came  by  ship  to  Pozsony  (Pressburg)  and  was  taken  thence 
by  motor  to  Dénesfa  under  my  directions. 

At  4  p.m.  we  had  a  conference  in  the  City  Hall  with  the 
members-designate  of  the  Government,  at  which  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  first  agenda  and  our  programme.  While  we  were 
discussing  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  and  asked  to  motor 
at  once  to  the  ‘  Astoria  ’,  as  there  was  serious  trouble  there. 
General  Lukachich  had  been  captured  by  soldiers  and 
brought  to  the  former  offices  of  the  National  Council.  V  hen 
the  crowd  outside  learned  this,  they  demanded  wildly  that 
the  merciless  General  should  be  handed  over  to  them.  In 
past  weeks  he  had  had  many  deserters  executed,  and  every¬ 
one  knew  that,  before  the  revolution,  he  had  been  ready  for 
wholesale  slaughter. 

Fortunately  our  people  at  the  ‘  Astoria  ’  had  preserved  their 
presence  of  mind.  They  were  unable  to  calm  the  crowd  ; 
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they  could  not  get  a  hearing.  They  had  accordingly  sent 
urgently  for  me,  to  save  the  bloodless  revolution  from  a 
posthumous  stain.  I  saw  the  situation  and  determined  to 
speak  to  the  crowd  from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel.  My 
appearance  brought  shouts  of  Éljen  (‘  Hurrah  !  ’)  and  a  roar 
of  applause,  and  the  very  people  who  had  just  been  demand¬ 
ing  the  head  of  Lukachich  forgot  everything  in  mad  enthu¬ 
siasm.  I  began  to  speak,  in  order  to  hold  their  attention 
for  a  while  ;  meanwhile  General  Lukachich  exchanged  his 
uniform  in  another  room  for  civilian  clothing.  Then  Dr 
Alexander  Szántó,  the  same  gentleman  who  had  done  me 
service  in  Switzerland  a  year  before,  and  his  friends,  Koloman 
Molnár  and  Géza  Supka,  took  the  General  through  an  exit 
at  the  back  of  the  building  into  the  street,  and  so  quickly  to 
Szanto’s  home  close  by,  where  the  General  lay  in  hiding. 

Szántó,  who  was  a  complete  stranger  to  Lukachich,  only 
agreed  to  this  at  my  desire.  While  I  was  speaking  I  turned 
to  those  behind  me  to  find  out  whether  I  could  finish  my 
speech,  and  whether  Lukachich  was  already  in  safety.  They 
whispered  that  I  had  better  go  on  speaking  for  another 
minute  ;  the  General  had  just  been  taken  downstairs,  but  so 
long  as  he  was  not  perfectly  safe  it  would  be  best  to  take 
every  precaution.  I  did  not  stop  till  I  was  told  that  the 
danger  was  entirely  over.  My  speech  had  had  no  other 
purpose  but  to  cover  Lukachich’s  retreat.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  Paul  Kéri  was  a  witness  of  this  scene  ;  I 
remember  well  that  he  entirely  approved  of  the  rescue  of 
Lukachich,  and  that,  enthusiastic  fighter  for  the  revolution 
as  he  was,  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  joy  at  our  success 
in  saving  a  human  life.  I  was  able  on  that  occasion  to 
convince  myself  how  far  this  man  was  from  any  thought  of 
bloodshed.  These  ‘  bloodthirsty  revolutionaries  ’  would,  of 
course,  have  saved  Tisza  just  as  they  saved  Lukachich,  had 
they  had  the  opportunity. 

When  Lukachich  was  in  safety  I  went  from  the  City  Hall 
with  the  members  of  the  Government  to  the  palace,  to  take 
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the  oath  before  the  Archduke  Joseph.  We  had  to  wait  a 
little  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Archduke’s  palace,  and  there 
the  news  reached  us  that  Stephen  Tisza  had  been  murdered 
in  his  villa.  We  were  all  deeply  affected.  He  was  an  oppo¬ 
nent,  but  in  these  days  he  had  ceased  to  play  any  prominent 
part  and  had  stood  aside  from  political  events.  The  news 
reached  us  five  minutes  before  the  swearing-in  ceremony, 
and  Carl  Szladits  was  so  horrified  that  there  and  then  he 
declined  the  portfolio  of  Justice  which  had  been  offered  him 
and  went  away. 

The  murder  of  Tisza  was  the  first  stain  on  the  spotless 
escutcheon  of  our  great  October  revolution.  We  were  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  that  this  unpremeditated  act,  ascribable  to 
unbridled  popular  passion,  was  a  disservice  to  the  victorious 
revolution.  Since  that  memorable  sitting  of  Parliament  in 
which  Tisza  had  confessed  to  the  bankruptcy  of  his  policy  and 
had  voluntarily  abdicated,  and  since  his  promise  on  top  of 
this  of  his  support  to  the  National  Council,  no  one  could 
regard  him  as  an  opponent  whose  forcible  removal  was 
thinkable.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  no  politician 
whatever,  no  member  of  the  National  Council  whatever  had 
any  previous  knowledge  of  this  assassination,  and  that  it  was 
exclusively  the  work  of  a  few  embittered  soldiers  returned 
from  the  front,  men  caught  by  the  storm  of  the  revolution, 
whose  hatred  of  Tisza  might  be  of  long  standing,  but  only 
found  its  outlet  now  because  they  thought  fit  to  use  the  first 
minutes  of  peace  and  freedom  to  square  their  account  with 
him.  I  should  add  that,  as  I  have  mentioned  already,  the 
National  Council  had  no  relations  with  the  Soldiers’  Council 
and  not  only  had  no  influence  over  its  activities  but  no 
knowledge  of  them.  But  after  all  that  the  Couits  of  the 
‘  Whites  ’  have  brought  to  light  it  is  improbable  that  the 
Soldiers’  Council  had  any  part  in  the  assassination  of  Tisza. 
General  Lukachicli  was  not  less  hated,  he  was  indeed  among 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  enemies  of  the  revolution,  but  we 
were  able  to  save  his  life,  and  the  popular  verdict  on  him 
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was  not  carried  out  in  the  fearful  way  in  which  it  was  upon 
Tisza.  Of  all  the  hated  politicians  and  soldiers  not  one  can 
complain  of  a  hair  of  his  head  being  touched.  Our  revolu¬ 
tion  was  a  pacifist  revolution.  It  sprang  from  the  purest 
and  noblest  national  and  human  feelings,  and  this  single  act 
of  exasperation  cannot  darken  its  picture  in  history. 
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